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GEORGE  ELIOT:  A  PERSONAL  SKETCH. 

Bom  November  22,  iSto  ;  Died  December  22,  1880. 

The  last  sheets  of  the  January  maga-  and  unaffected  regret.  From  the  time 
zine  had  just  passed  through  the  press  that  she  committed  the  little  anonymous 
when  we  were  informed  of  the  death  of  tale  of  “  Amos  Barton”  to  his  care, 
the  great  and  gifted  author  whose  name  down  to  the  days  when  ”  Theophrastus 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  The  Such”  was  passing  through  the  press, 
loss  of  George  Eliot  in  the  full  tide  of  she  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  and 
her  fame  and  the  ripe  maturity  of  her  take  advantage  of  his  ready  counsels 
brilliant  genius,  calls  for  something  more  and  frank  criticisms;  and  the  recollec- 
in  these  pages  than  an  echo  of  the  unan-  tions  of  past  friendship  and  personal  re- 
imous  expression  of  sorrow  which  her  lations,  even  more  than  the  public  esteem 
unexpected  death  has  drawn  from  the  due  to  her  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  our 
press.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  age,  make  us  anxious  to  offer  an  affec- 
century  since  George  Eliot  came  for-  tionate  tribute  to  her  memory, 
ward,  an  unknown  and  diffident  writer.  To  sketch  the  life  of  George  Eliot,  ex- 
to  strive  for  literary  distinction  in  our  cept  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  her 
columns,  and  the  relationship  which  then  work,  does  not  enter  into  the  object  of 
commenced  ripened  into  a  mutual  re-  this  memorial.  The  remembrance  of 
gard,  to  which  she  gave  an  affecting  ex-  her  private  life,  her  lofty  nature,  her  self- 
pression  in  one  of  the  last  letters  written  sacrificing  disposition,  and  rare  affection, 
by  her  before  her  fatal  illness.  George  is  a  precious  legacy  to  the  loving  circle 
Eliot  has  not  long  survived  the  Editor,  of  friends  by  whom  she  was  surrounded 
whose  proudest  literary  success  was  the  which  we  would  not  willingly  impair  by 
recognition  and  promotion  of  her  genius,  dwelling  upon.  It  was  as  George  Eliot 
and  whose  death  she  mourned  with  deep  that  she  appeared  before  the  public,  and 
New  Saaixs.— VoL.  XXXIIL,  No.  4  >8 
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it  is  as  George  Eliot  that  we  wish  to  re¬ 
gard  her  in  this  notice,  believing  that  such 
a  mode  of  commemorating  her  is  the  one 
that  would  have  been  most  congenial  to 
her  own  feelings.  Happily  we  have  in 
her  works,  and  in  our  private  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  them,  all  that  is 
requisite  for  constructing  a  brief  history 
of  her  genius.  From  these  we  can  form  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  how  the  genius  of 
George  Eliot  was  moulded,  and  whence 
she  drew  the  materials  for  her  marvel¬ 
lous  creations  of  character. 

In  “  Daniel  Deronda”  George  Eliot 
writes  thus  : 

'*  A  human  life,  I  think,  should  be  well 
rooted  in  some  spot  of  a  native  land,  where  it 
may  get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the  face 
of  earth,  for  the  labors  men  go  forth  to,  for  the 
sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it,  for  whatever 
will  give  that  early  home  a  familiar  unmistakable 
difference  amid  the  future  widening  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  a  spot  where  the  definiteness  of  early 
memories  may  be  inwrought  with  affection,  and 
kindly  acquaintance  with  all  neighbors,  even 
to  the  dogs  and  donkeys,  may  spread  not  by 
sentimental  effort  and  reflection  but  as  a  sweet 
habit  of  the  blood.” 

It  was  this  tender  love  of  kinship  with 
ithe  face  of  the  earth,  “  and  acquaintance 
with  all  neighbors,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
•donkeys,”  that  first  leavened  George 
Eliot’s  mind,  and  taught  her  what  poetry 
and  romance  lie  imbedded  in  our  com¬ 
monest  surroundings.  Not  the  depth  of 
■her  self-acquired  culture — not  even  her 
m^bsequent  association  with  persons  of 
ithe  highest  intellect  and  experience  of 
•the  world — did  for  her  what  her  country 
.nurture  in  the  Midlands  had  done.  In 
Maggie  of  Dorlcote  Mill,  we  find  re¬ 
vealed  many  of  the  feelings  and  stages 
of  thought  and  temperament  through 
which  George  Eliot  herself  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  passed.  The  imagina- 
itive  girl,  seeking  for  a  more  refined  sym¬ 
pathy  than  that  which  she  found  around 
her  ;  disposed  to  quarrel  with  surface 
.conventionalities  ;  full  of  love  to  all,  but 
too  sensitive  to  show  it  ;  happy  in  her 
own  world,  but  still  striving  after  a  more 
•ideal  life,  of  which  she  gets  fitful  glimpses 
through  the  few  books  that  come  to  her 
hand — M aggie  T ulliver  must  surely  have 
•been  of  kindred  blood  to  the  girl  that 
■was  to  be  one  day  George  Eliot.  Only 
an  intense  love  for  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try — for  the  work-a-day  people,  and  for 
the  leisurely  life  that  was  going  on  about 
her — could  have  printed  the  pictures  of 


it  so  deeply  in  her  imagination.  We  are 
most  conscious  of  her  strength,  most 
sensible  that  her  feelings  are  stirred, 
when  she  is  drawing  for  our  delight  from 
the  storehouse  of  her  fresh  young  im¬ 
pressions.  When  she  leaves  the  English 
Midlands  and  its  folk,  we  may  still  be 
impressed  by  her  genius  ;  but  we  are 
conscious  of  an  admixture  of  art,  which 
we  never  detect  so  long  as  she  is  within 
her  own  spiecial  province.  Of  her  early 
ability  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  by  ob¬ 
serving  how  she  could  take  hold  of  the 
minutest  details  of  country  life,  even  in 
matters  that  lie  beyond  the  usual  ken  of 
girls  and  women.  When  the  ”  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life”  appeared,  excellent 
critics  maintained  that  only  a  clergyman 
could  have  written  the  book  ;  while  to 
our  knowledge  a  practical  cabinetmaker 
who  had  got  an  early  copy  of  ”  Adam 
Bede,”  felt  certain  that  it  could  be  the 
work  only  of  one  who  had  been  bred  as 
a  carpenter.  In  the  sonnets  entitled 
“  Brother  and  Sister”  we  have  a  more 
direct  reminiscence  of  these  early  days. 
The  hours  of  her  childish  rambles  with 
her  brother,  she  tells  us, 

"  Were  seed  to  all  my  after  good. 
My  infant  gladness,  through  eye,  car,  and 

touch. 

Took  easily  as  warmth  a  various  food 
To  nourish  the  sweet  skill  of  loving  much. 

•  ***•• 

Long  years  have  left  their  writing  on  my  brow  ; 
But  yet  the  freshness  and  the  dew-fed  beam 
Of  those  young  mornings  are  about  m^  now 
When  we  two  wandered  toward  the  far-off 

stream.” 

It  was  well  that  a  great  genius  arose 
to  save  for  us  pictures  of  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  has  now  passed  away.  The 
Midlands  in  George  Eliot’s  childhood 
still  retained  the  quiet,  old-fashioned, 
easy-going  life  of  the  last  century.  Rail¬ 
roads  were  unknown  ;  newspapers  had 
not  reached  the  masses  ;  politics  com¬ 
manded  little  general  interest  ;  the  affairs 
of  each  small  community  were  to  itself 
all  in  all  ;  and  people  cared  little  what 
went  on  in  the  next  county,  and  still  less 
what  was  happening  in  other  countries. 
Such  spirit  of  inquiry  as  was  abroad 
found  expression  in  religious  dissent, 
which  was  then  sufficiently  uncommon  to 
scandalize  the  well-to-do  among  the 
people,  and  sometimes  to  attract  i>er8e- 
cution,  as  in  the  case  of  pioor  Mr.  Tryan. 
If  the  people  grumbled,  it  was  at  some- 
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thing  that  directly  affected  their  own  in¬ 
terests — such  as  tithes  or  taxes  ;  and 
they  cared  little  for  the  improvement 
of  their  political  position.  Squires 
were  squires  in  those  days,  and  rec¬ 
tors  were  rectors  —  great  local  mag¬ 
nates  whose  personal  dispositions  were 
everything  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact,  and  whose  rights 
and  privileges,  however  arbitrarily  they 
might  be  exercised,  were  not  to  be  call¬ 
ed  in  question.  Steam  factories  and 
machinery  had  not  yet  tended  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  individuality  among  the  working 
classes,  and  a  clever  handicraftsman  was 
a  person  of  general  consideration.  The 
inn  landlord  and  the  parish  clerk  were 
people  of  social  standing,  and  the  mail- 
coachman  a  great  public  character. 
Kducation  was  confined  to  the  few,  and 
general  knowledge  was  far  from  being 
either  accurate  or  extensive.  From  the 
height  of  our  own  enlightenment,  we  jtre 
apt  to  lo<jk  back  with  a  species  of  con¬ 
tempt  upon  so  primitive  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  yet  it  was  its  quaintness  and 
simplicity  that  fascinated  George  Eliot’s 
mind  and  gave  a  color  to  her  genius. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  “  Adam  Bede” 
and  in  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  where 
she  is  dealing  with  the  older  condition 
of  the  country,  she  is  much  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  “  Felix  Holt,”  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  era  of  the  Reform  upheaval  ; 
and  this  would  almost  justify  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  she  had  seen  less  that  was 
beautiful  and  lovable  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  stage,  though  her  sympa¬ 
thies  were  unmistakably  with  the  newer 
epoch.  The  reality  of  her  convictions 
never  altogether  gets  the  better  of  her 
sentimental  liking  for  the  England  of 
her  own  early  life  ;  and  she  presents  the 
singular  case  of  one  who  is  at  once 
an  advanced  advocate  of  progress  and 
an  enthusiastic  laudator  temporis  acti. 
”  Mine,”  she  playfully  says,  ”  I  fear,  is 
not  a  well-regulated  mind  :  it  has  an  oc¬ 
casional  tenderness  for  old  abuses  ;  it 
lingers  with  a  certain  fondness  over  the 
days  of  nasal  clerks  and  top-booted  par¬ 
sons,  and  has  a  sigh  for  the  departed 
shades  of  vulgar  errors.”  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  "  Felix  Holt,”  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  description  of  a  stage-coach  journey 
in  the  days  before  railways,  the  same 
key-note  is  struck.  And  who  can  for¬ 
get  the  beautiful  lament  over  the  death 


of  “  Fine  Old  Leisure,”  who  “  read 
only  one  newspaper,  innocent  of  leaders, 
and  was  free  from  that  periodicity  of 
sensations  which  we  call  post-time  ? 
He  was  a  contemplative,  rather  stout 
gentleman,  of  excellent  digestion  —  of 
quiet  perceptions,  undiseased  by  hypoth¬ 
esis  :  happy  in  his  inability  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,  preferring  the  things 
themselves.”  There  was  much  quiet 
humor  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
easy  banter  mixed  in  her  records  of  old 
country  recollections  ;  but  we  cannot 
mistake  the  kindly  and  genial  associa¬ 
tions  which  ,in  her  after-life  were  min¬ 
gled  with  the  retrospect  of  the  society  in 
which  her  youth  was  passed. 

It  would  be  a  nice  p>oint  to  determine 
the  exact  degree  in  which  George  Eliot’s 
genius  was  influenced  by  the  scholarship 
and  culture  of  her  after-life.  No 
amount  of  metaphysical  study  or  scien¬ 
tific  research  could  have  led  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Mrs.  Poyser.  The  majority  of 
the  most  powerful  characters  in  her 
earlier  novels  had  been  seen  and  grasped 
by  her  before  leaving  Nuneaton  ;  and 
the  strict  lines  of  study  which  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  follow  are,  justly  or  not,  be¬ 
lieved  to  fetter  rather  than  expand  the 
imagination.  It  has  often  been  objected 
that  her  fondness  for  scientific  illustra¬ 
tion  was  a  blemish  on  the  style  of  her 
novels  ;  and  though  we  do  not  share 
this  view,  we  like  her  most  when  she  is 
most  natural.  Yet  the  culture  and 
scholarship  which  she  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  her  sex,  and  of  most  writers  of 
fiction,  make  themselves  manifest  all 
through  her  writings,  and  form  a  fitting 
complement  of  the  great  gifts  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  her. 

It  would  also  be  interesting,  were  it 
possible,  to  trace  the  revolution  which 
George  Eliot’s  views  of  religion  and 
social  ethics  underwent  between  the 
time  of  her  departure  from  Nuneaton 
and  her  arrival  in  London  to  take  up  a 
literary  career.  On  this  point  we  turn 
in  vain  to  her  novels  for  enlightenment, 
and  we  respect  the  feelings  which  re¬ 
strained  her  from  laying  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  any  indications  of  her  own  mental 
struggles.  The  young  woman  who 
could  sketch  with  precision  the  various 
shades  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  who 
could  define  with  nicety  the  theological 
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positions  of  Tryan  and  Dinah  Morris,  coming  to  a  decision.  Criticisms  on  the 
must  have  thought  much,  and  deeply,  plot  and  studies  of  character  in  “  Amos 
about  the  various  phases  of  religion  that  Barton"  were  frankly  put  forward,  and 
were  to  be  met  with  in  her  neighborhood,  the  Editor  wound  up  his  letter  by  say - 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  in  her  novels  ing,  “  If  the  author  is  a  new  writer,  I 
the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  life  and  beg  to  congratulate  him  on  being  worthy 
character,  and  the  purest  exposition  of  of  the  honors  of  print  and  pay.  I  shall 
Christian  ethics.  Some  portion  of  the  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him  or  you 
Bible  was  daily  read  by  her;  and  soon.”  At  this  time  the  remaining 
Thomas  k  Kempis  on  the  “  Imitation  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life”  were  unwrit- 
of  Christ”  continued  always  to  be  one  ten,  and  the  criticisms  upon  “  Amos” 
of  her  favorite  books.  Her  first  literary  had  rather  a  disheartening  effect  upon 
undertakings  were  the  translation  of  the  author,  which  the  Editor  hastened 
Strauss’s  "  Leben  Jesu”  and  “  Feuer-  to  remove  as  soon  as  he  became  sensible 
bach’s  ”  Essence  of  Christianity,”  and  of  them,  by  offering  to  accept  the  tale, 
her  labor  on  these  volumes  showed  even  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewes,  "  If  you  think 
then  the  same  fidelity  and  thoroughness  it  would  stimulate  the  author  to  go  on 
which  characterized  her  later  works.  It  with  the  other  tales,  I  shall  publish 
was  in  keeping  with  the  judgment  which  ”  Amos”  at  once  expressing  also  his 
directed  every  step  of  George  Eliot’s  lit-  “  sanguineness”  that  he  would  be  able 
erary  career,  that  she  never  sought  to  to  approve  of  the  contributions  to  follow, 
connect  these  books  or  her  contributions  as  “Amos”  gave  indications  of  great 
to  the  JVfsfminsffr with  the  great  freshness  of  style.  Some  natural  curi- 
name  by  which  the  world  knew  her.  osity  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  un- 
After  a  short  residence  on  the  Conti-  known  writer,  and  a  hint  had  been 
nent,  whither  she  had  been  taken  by  thrown  out  that  he  was  “  a  clergyman” 
some  of  her  kind  country  friends,  George  — a  device  which,  since  it  has  the  great 
Eliot  commenced  literary  work  in  Lon-  sanction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  must 
don  in  1851.  At  this  time  her  strength  regard  as  p)erfectly  consistent  with  the 
of  intellect,  her  scholarship  and  varied  ethics  of  anonymous  literature, 
accomplishments,  and  the  p>ersonal  "  Amos  Barton”  occupied  the  first 
charm  of  her  manner  and  conversation,  place  in  the  magazine  for  January,  1857, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who  were  and  was  compjleted  in  the  following  num- 
thrown  into  her  society.  She  con-  ber.  By  that  time  “  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love- 
tributed  several  papers  to  the  Westmin-  Story”  was  ready,  and  the  ”  Scenes  of 
ster  Rannv,  which  were  chiefly  notable  Clerical  Life”  app>eared  month  by  month 
for  their  careful  workmanship,  and  the  until  they  ended  with  “  Janet’s  Repent- 
extent  and  variety  of  the  reading  visible  ance”  in  November  of  that  year.  As 
in  them.  About  this  p)eriod  George  fresh  instalments  of  the  manuscript  were 
Eliot’s  acquaintances  would  probably  received,  the  Editor’s  conviction  of  the 
have  predicted  for  her  a  great  career  as  power,  and  even  genius,  of  his  new 
a  philosopher  or  a  social  essayist  ;  but  contributor,  steadily  increased.  In  his 
the  bent  of  her  special  genius  was  ap-  first  letter  to  the  author  after  the  appear- 
parent  only  to  one  of  her  friends,  through  ance  of  “Amos  Barton,”  he  wrote: 
whose  counsels  and  agency  she  was  soon  ”  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  any- 
to  turn  it  to  a  practical  account.  thing  so  fresh,  so  humorous,  and  so 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1856  that  the  touching.  The  style  is  capital,  convey- 
late  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  him-  ing  so  much  in  so  few  words.”  In  an- 
self  was  a  contributor  to  Maga,”  sent  other  letter,  addressed  “My  dear 
to  the  Editor,  the  late  Mr.  John  Black-  Amos,”  for  lack  of  any  more  distinct  ap- 
wood,  “  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  pellation,  the  Editor  remarks  :  ”  I  for- 
Barton”  as  the  work  of  an  anonymous  got  whether  I  told  you  or  Lewes  that  I 
friend.  The  story  was  offered  as  the  had  shown  part  of  the  ms.  to 'fhackeray. 
first  instalment  of  a  series  ;  and  though  He  was  staying  with  me,  and  having 
the  Editor  pronounced  that  “Amos”  been  out  at  dinner,  came  in  about  eleven 
woqld  ”  do,”  he  wished  to  satisfy  him-  o’clock,  when  I  had  just  finished  read- 
self  that  it  was  no  chance  hit,  and  re-  ing  it.  I  said  to  him,  *  Do  you  know 
quested  a  sight  of  the  other  tales  before  that  I  think  I  have  lighted  upon  a  new 
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author  who  is  uncommonly  like  a  first* 
class  passenger.  ’  1  showed  him  a  page 

or  two — I  think  the  passage  where  the 
curate  returns  home  and  Milly  is  first 
introduced.  He  would  not  pronounce 
whether  it  came  up  to  my  ideas,  but  re¬ 
marked  afterward  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  read  more,  which  I  thought 
a  good  sign." 

From  the  first  the  "  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life”  arrested  public  attention.  Crit¬ 
ics  were,  however,  by  no  means  unani¬ 
mous  as  to  their  merits.  They  had  so 
much  individuality — stood  so  far  apart 
from  the  standards  of  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion — that  there  was  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  the  usual  tests  in  their 
case.  The  terse,  condensed  style,  the 
exactitude  of  expression,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  illustration,  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  to  some  the  notion  that  the  new 
writer  must  be  a  man  of  science  relaxing 
himself  in  the  walks  of  fiction.  The 
Editor’s  own  suspicions  had  once  been 
directed  toward  Professor  Owen  by  a 
similarity  of  handwriting.  Guesses  were 
freely  hazarded  as  to  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality,  and  among  other  conjectures 
was  one  that  Lord  Lytton,  whose  "  Cax- 
ton"  novels  were  about  the  same  period 
delighting  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
had  again  struck  a  new  vein  of  fiction. 
Probably  Dickens  was  among  the  first  to 
divine  that  the  author  must  be  a  woman  ; 
but  the  reasons  upon  which  he  based 
this  opinion  might  readily  have  been  met 
by  equally  cogent  deductions  from  the 
"  Scenes”  that  the  writer  must  be  of 
the  mile  sex.  Dickens,  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  “  Scenes,”  wrote  a  letter  of 
most  generous  appreciation,  which,  when 
sent  through  the  Editor,  afforded  the  un¬ 
known  author  very  hearty  gratification. 
While  “  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love-Story”  was 
passing  through  the  magazine,  the  Ed¬ 
itor  was  informed  that  he  was  to  know 
the  author  as  “  George  Eliot.”  It  was 
at  this  time,  then,  that  a  name  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  our  literature  was  invented.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  thought  of  when  the  series  was  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  probably  assumed  from 
the  impossibility  of  a  nameless  shadow 
maintaining  frequent  communication 
with  the  editor  of  a  magazine  ;  possibly 
the  recollection  of  George  Sand  entered 
into  the  idea  ;  but  the  designation  was 
euphonious  and  impressive. 


Before  the  conclusion  of  the  ”  Scenes” 
Mr.  Blackwood  felt  satisfied  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  master-mind,  and  that  a 
great  career  as  a  novelist  lay  open  to 
George  Eliot  ;  and  his  frequent  com¬ 
munications  urge  her  warmly  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  her  efforts.  When  ”  Janet’s 
Repentance”  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
reissuing  the  sketches  as  a  separate  pub¬ 
lication,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewes  : 

"  George  Eliot  is  too  diffident  of  his 
own  powers  and  prospects  of  success. 
Very  few  men,  indeed,  have  more  reason 
to  be  satisfied  as  far  as  the  experiment 
has  gone.  The  ^following  should  be  a 
practical  cheerer  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  say  how  the  Messrs.  Black¬ 
wood  had  seen  reason  to  make  a  large 
increase  in  the  forthcoming  reprint  of 
the  "Scenes.”  The  volumes  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  New  Year  of  1858  ; 
and  their  success  was  such  that  the  Ed¬ 
itor  was  able,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  write  as  follows  to  Lewes  : 
”  George  Eliot  has  fairly  achieved  a  lit¬ 
erary  reputation  among  judges,  and  the 
public  must  follow-,  although  it  may  take 
time.  Dickens’s  letter  was  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  truly  kind.  I  sent  him  an 
extract  from  George  Eliot’s  letter  to  me, 
and  I  have  a  note  from  him  saying  that 
he  has  ‘  been  much  interested  by  it,’  and 
that  ‘  it  has  given  him  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure.’  Dickens  adheres  to  his  theory 
that  the  wi iter  must  be  a  woman.”  'fo 
George  Eliot  herself  he  wrote  in  Febru- 
aiy,  1858  :  "  You  will  recollect,  when 
we  proposed  to  reprint,  my  impression 
was  that  the  series  had  not  lasted  long 
enough  in  the  magazine  to  give  you  a 
hold  on  the  general  public,  although 
long  enough  to  make  your  literary  repu¬ 
tation.  Unless  in  exceptional  cases,  a 
very  long  time  often  elapses  between  the 
two  stages  of  reputation — the  literary 
and  the  public.  Your  progress  will  be 
sure  if  not  so  quick  as  we  could  wish.” 

It  is  interesting  now  to  look  back  and 
recall  the  impression  then  made  by  the 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life”  upon  the 
higher  order  of  readers,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  foreshadowed  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  George  Eliot’s  power  and 
genius.  Though  only  sketches,  they 
bore  the  stamp  of  an  author  who  was 
not  only  a  finished  master  of  English 
style,  but  a  creator  of  no  ordinary  orig- 
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inality  and  mental  grasp.  Readers  found 
that  they  were  made  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  conflict  between  the  higher 
qualities  of  human  nature  and  their  an¬ 
titheses,  instead  of  the  play  of  passion 
and  affection — in  problems  of  humanity 
instead  of  combinations  of  character. 
Real  men  and  women  were  discovered 
in  her  pages,  with  their  inner  feelings  as 
carefully  delineated  as  their  outside  con¬ 
duct  was  accurately  described  :  no  at¬ 
tempt  made  at  picturesque  extenuation 
of  their  failings  or  coloring  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.  Their  destinies  were  regulated, 
not  by  the  pleasing  Providence  of  the 
ordinary  novelist,  who  assigns  to  each 
of  his  characters  the  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  which  he  thinks  will  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  readers,  but  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  which  influence  ac¬ 
tion  and  control  destinies.  There  was 
little  interest  attaching  purely  to  plot  in 
the  “  Scenes,”  and  yet  this  want  was 
not  felt  as  a  defect.  The  evolution  of 
feeling,  quite  as  much  as  the  working 
out  of  the  results  of  action,  sustained 
the  reader’s  attention.  But  the  chief 
manifestation  of  the  vigor  and  freshness 
of  her  genius  was  the  power  which  she 
showed  in  recommending  to  sympathy 
characters  who,  of  themselves,  had  but 
a  limited  stock  of  lovable  qualities. 
Amos  Barton,  from  an  outside  point  of 
view,  is  not  a  likeable  man.  He  is  vul¬ 
gar  ;  his  spelling  even  is  deficient ;  he 
is  narrow-minded  ;  he  inculcates  virtue 
upon  Master  Fodge  by  means  of  un¬ 
pleasant  sentiments  ;  he  was  at  best  but 
“  superlatively  middling,  the  quintessen¬ 
tial  extract  of  mediocrity  yet  there 
were  few  characters  in  the  fiction  of  the 
day  that  took  a  greater  hold  upon  the 
heart,  or  into  whose  sorrows  readers 
could  so  cordially  enter.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Tryan  the  stamp  of  clergyman  that  is 
generally  popular  with  the  novel-reader  : 
although  he  is  in  many  respects  less  re¬ 
moved  from  a  hero  than  poor  Amos,  it 
was  difficult  to  think  that  his  religious 
views  were  altogether  healthy  ;  and  he 
himself  confesses  that  he  adopted  them 
when  illness  had  made  ”  all  dissipation 
distasteful  to  him.”  People  were  nat¬ 
urally  inclined  to  think  that  old  Mr. 
Crewe,  who  “in  a  blown  Brutus  wig, 
delivered  inaudible  sermons  tin  a  Sun¬ 
day,”  was  to  be  commiserated  in  having 
such  a  firebrand  as  the  Chapel  of  Ease- 


April, 

minister  pitted  against  him  in  the  par¬ 
ish.  Yet  the  character  of  Tryan  is  so 
wrought  out  that  the  feelings  of  George 
Eliot’s  readers  were  ever  involuntarily 
ranging  themselves  on  his  side,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing,  in  his  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  victory  over  self,  qualities  that  made 
even  his  failings  look  like  minor  virtues. 

”  Adam  Bede”  was  begun  almost  as 
soon  as  the  “  Scenes”  were  finished,  and 
had  already  made  considerable  progress 
before  their  appearance  in  the  reprint. 
In  February,  1858,  the  Editor,  writing 
to  Mr.  Lewes,  says  :  "  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  from  George  Eliot  that  I  might 
soon  hope  to  see  something  like  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  new  tale.  1  am  very  san¬ 
guine.”  In  a  few  weeks  after,  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
“  Adam  Bede”  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  he  writes  thus  to  I.ewes,  after  the 
first  perusal  :  ”  Tell  George  Eliot  that  I 
think  ‘  Adam  Bede  ’  all  right — most 
life-like  and  real.  I  shall  read  the  ms. 
quietly  over  again  before  writing  in  de¬ 
tail  about  it.  .  .  .  For  the  first  reading 
it  did  not  signify  how  many  things  I  had 
to  think  of ;  I  would  have  hurried 
through  it  with  eager  pleasure.  I  write 
this  note  to  allay  all  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  George  Eliot  as  to  my  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  this  most  promising 
opening  of  a  picture  of  life.  In  spite  of 
all  injunctions,  I  began  *  Adam  Bede  ’ 
in  the  railway,  and  felt  very  savage  when 
the  waning  light  stopped  me  as  we 
neared  the  Scottish  border.”  A  few 
weeks  later,  when  he  had  received  fur¬ 
ther  chapters,  and  had  reperused  the 
manuscript  from  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Blackwoi^  wrote  to  George  Eliot :  ”  The 
story  is  altogether  very  novel,  and  I  can¬ 
not  recollect  anything  at  all  like  it.  I 
find  myself  constantly  thinking  of  the 
characters  as  real  personages,  which  is  a 
capital  sign.”  After  he  had  read  yet  a 
little  further  he  remarks  :  “  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  religion  and  purity 
that  fears  no  evil  about  the  whole  open¬ 
ing  of  the  story.”  George  Eliot  made 
an  expedition  to  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  and  the  bulk  of  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  was  sent  home  from  Munich.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  the  Editor  wrote  to  Lewes : 
”  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
merits,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ex¬ 
pressed  myself  sufficiently  warmly.  But 
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you  know  that  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
abandon  of  expression  which  distin* 
guishes  the  large-hearted  school  of  crit¬ 
ics.”  ”  Adam  Bede”  was  completed  in 
the  end  of  October,  1858,  and  Mr. 
Blackwood  read  the  conclusion  at  once, 
and  sent  his  opinions.  He  says  :  “I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is 
capital.  I  never  saw  such  wonderful 
efforts  worked  out  by  such  a  succession 
of  simple  and  yet  delicate  and  minute 
touches.  Hetty’s  night  in  the  fields  is 
marvellous.  I  positively  shuddered  for 
her,  poor  creature  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  most  thoughtless  lad  could  read  that 
terrible  picture  of  her  feelings  and  hope¬ 
less  misery  without  being  deeply  moved. 
Adam  going  to  support  her  at  the  trial 
is  a  noble  touch.  You  really  make  him 
a  gentleman  by  that  act.  It  is  like  giv¬ 
ing  him  his  spurs.  The  way'poor  Hetty 
leans  upon  and  clings  to  Dinah  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  Mr.  Irving  is  always  good  ;  so 
are  the  Poysers,  life-like  as  possible. 
Dinah  is  a  very  striking  and  original 
character,  always  perfectly  supported, 
and  riever  obtrusive  in  her  piety.  Very 
early  in  the  book  I  took  it  into  my  head 
that  it  would  be  ‘  borne  in  upon  her ' 
to  fall  in  love  with  Adam.  Arthur  is  the 
least  satisfactory  character,  but  he  is 
true  too.  The  picture  of  his  happy, 
complacent  feelings  before  the  bomb¬ 
shell  bursts  upon  him  is  very  good.” 

"  Adam  Bede”  was  published  in  the 
last  week  of  January,  1859.  The  author 
was  desirous  on  this  occasion  to  test  her 
strength  by  appealing  directly  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  the  Editor,  though  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  "  Adam  Bede”  for  the 
magazine,  willingly  gratified  her.  Send¬ 
ing  George  Eliot  an  early  copy,  before 
"  Adam  Bede”  had  reached  the  public, 
he  says  :  “  Whatever  the  subscription 
may  be,  I  am  confident  of  success — great 
success.  The  book  is  so  novel  and  so 
true,  that  the  whole  story  remains  in  my 
mind  like  a  succession  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  people  I  know.  ‘  Adam  Bede  ’ 
can  certainly  never  come  under  the  class 
of  popular  agreeable  stories  ;  but  those 
who  love  power,  real  humor,  and  true 
natural  description,  will  stand  by  the 
sturdy  carpenter  and  the  living  groups 
you  have  painted  in  and  about  Hay- 
slope.” 

“Adam  Bede”  did  not  immediately 
command  that  signal  success,  which 


looking  back  to  it  now,  we  might  have 
expected  for  it.  As  the  Editor  had 
warned  the  author,  the  “  Scenes”  had 
secured  for  her  a  reputation  with  the 
higher  order  of  readers  and  with  men  of 
letters,  but  had  not  established  her  pop¬ 
ularity  with  the  public  in  general.  The 
reviewers,  too,  were  somewhat  divided. 
Many  of  them  recognized  the  merits  of 
the  work,  but  more  committed  the  blun¬ 
der  of  endeavoring  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  book  by  contrasting  the  author  with 
the  popular  novelists  of  the  time,  and 
by  endeavoring  to  determine  from  which 
of  them  she  had  drawn  her  inspiration. 
In  1859  a  review  of  “  Adam  Bede” 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
ablest  of  our  contributors  was  published 
in  this  magazine,  and  on  its  appearance 
George  Eliot  wrote  the  Editor :  “I 
should  like  you  to  convey  my  gratitude 
to  your  reviewer.  I  see  well  he  is  a 
man  whose  experience  and  study  enable 
him  to  relish  parts  of  my  book  which  I 
should  despair  of  seeing  recognized  by 
critics  in  London  back  drawing-rooms. 
He  has  gratified  me  keenly  by  laying  his 
finger  on  passages  which  I  wrote  either 
from  strong  feeling  or  from  intimate 
knowledge,  but  which  I  had  prepared  my¬ 
self  to  find  entirely  passed  over  by  review¬ 
ers.”  Soon  after,  the  Times  followed 
with  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  book 
which  sounded  its  real  merits,  and  did 
justice  to  the  author’s  originality  of 
genius  ;  and  by  the  month  of  April  the 
book  was  steadily  running  through  a 
second  edition.  Readers  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  “  Scenes  of  Cler¬ 
ical  Life”  was  not  a  mere  chance  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  work  of  a  writer  capable  of 
greater  and  better  things. 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  was  now 
greatly  exercised  by  the  personality  of 
the  author,  and  anxious  conjectures 
about  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
George  Eliot  were  rife.  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  who  had  at  first  been  eager  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  new  con¬ 
tributor,  scrupulously  respected  the  in¬ 
cognito  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
George  Eliot  did  not  wish  it  to  be  pen¬ 
etrated.  But  the  publication  of  “Adam 
Bede”  gave  rise  to  an  incident  which 
soon  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  veil. 
The  extraordinary  fidelity  with  which 
many  of  its  characters  were  painted 
was  recognized  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Nuneaton,  and  produced  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  writer  must  be  a  native  of 
those  parts,  or  at  least  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  people. 
Suspicions  had  previously  been  enter¬ 
tained  that  some  passages  of  the 
“  Scenes”  had  a  local  application,  and 
characters  had  been  recognized  in  both 
”  Amos  Barton”  and  “  Mr.  Gilfil.” 
The  question  was,  Who  could  be  the 
writer  ?  The  literary  talent  about  Nun¬ 
eaton  was  not  so  extensive  as  to  re* 
quire  much  elimination  to  get  at  an  an¬ 
swer.  The  only  man  who  was  capable 
of  such  work  was,  according  to  common 
consent,  a  broken  -  down  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Liggins,  who  had  gone 
through  a  fortune  at  Cambridge,  and 
must  therefore  be  a  man  of  culture  and 
talent.  After  the  first  two  or  three  parts 
of  the  ”  Scenes”  had  appeared  in  the 
magazine,  an  Isle  of  Man  paper  revealed 
to  the  world  that  Liggins  was  the  author. 
At  first  he  seems  to  have  repudiated  the 
indictment,  but  the  denial  was  set  down 
to  the  natural  modesty  of  a  successful 
man  of  genius.  Whether  the  honors 
which  “  Adam  Bede”  was  receiving  was 
too  much  for  his  resolution,  or  whether 
the  representations  of  his  friends  had 
worked  him  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
really  the  author,  is  not  certain  ;  but 
this  much  is  incontestable,  that  he  al¬ 
lowed  a  claim  to  be  publicly  put  forward 
on  his  behalf.  An  officious  local  clergy¬ 
man  reported  Mr.  Liggins  to  the  Times 
as  the  author ;  and  though  the  real 
George  Eliot  met  the  statement  by  a 
challenge  to  the  pretender  to  settle  the 
(]uestion  by  writing  a  chapter  or  two  in 
the  style  of  the  “  Scenes”  or  of  “  Adam 
Bede,”  there  were  not  a  few  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  jLiggins  was  the  man. 
George  Eliot’s  publishers  received 
numerous  letters  reiterating  proofs  of 
Mr.  Liggins’s  authorship,  while  others 
expressed  anxiety  to  relieve  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  person  of  so  great 
genius.  Neither  George  Eliot  nor  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood  troubled  themselves 
much  about  the  Liggins  and  anti-Lig- 
gins  controversy,  except  in  so  far  as 
there  was  a  danger  of  pecuniary  sym¬ 
pathy  being  misapplied;  “for,”  wrote 
the  Editor  to  George  Eliot,  ”  some 
years  ago  a  rascal  nearly  succeeded 
in  marrying  a  girl  with  money  on  the 
strength  of  being  the  author  of  a 


series  of  articles  in  the  magazine.  ”  The 
Liggins  incident,  however,  redoubled 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  get  at  the 
real  authorship  ;  and  before  the  “  Mill 
on  the  Floss”  appeared,  the  identity  of 
George  Eliot  with  her  real  self  began  to 
be  well  known. 

While  ”  Adam  Bede”  was  still  in 
hand,  George  Eliot’s  thoughts  had 
turned  toward  an  Italian  novel,  of  which 
Savonarola  was  to  be  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  characters.  The  transition  of  idea 
from  the  Methodist  Dinah  Morris  to  the 
mediaeval  Dominican  revivalist*was  not 
an  unnatural  one.  But  it  was  well,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  growth  of  her  literary  rep¬ 
utation  that  she  confined  herself  for  a 
little  longer  to  the  familiar  walks  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rural  life.  Great  novel  as  ”  Kom- 
ola”  undoubtedly  is,  it  could  scarcely 
have  won  the  triumph  of  the  ”  Mill  on 
the  Floss,”  which,  following  so  closely 
on  ”  Adam  Bede,”  at  once  secured  her 
position  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
novelists. 

As  soon  as  ”  Adam  Bede”  was  fin¬ 
ished,  George  Eliot,  with  unflagging  in¬ 
dustry,  set  to  work  on  a  new  novel,  and 
had  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript 
ready  to  place  in  the  hands  of  her  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  beginning  of  i860.  The 
title  originally  chosen  was  “  Sister  Mag¬ 
gie,”  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  that  designation,  but  after  the 
completion  of  the  novel,  doubts  were 
felt  as  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation.  The  present  well-known  title 
was  suggested  by  the  Editor.  Writing 
on  the  6th  January,  i860,  he  says : 
“  We  have  all  been  considering  the  va¬ 
rious  titles  proposed,  and  this  morning 
it  suddenly  came  across  me  that  the 
’  Mill  on  the  Floss  ’  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  title,  and  in  some  respects 
more  appropriate  and  curiosity-exciting 
than  any  of  those  suggested.  It  has, 
too,  a  sort  of  poetical  sound.”  The 
title  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  work 
appeared  in  the  end  of  April.  From  the 
publication  of  the  ”  Mill  on  the  Floss” 
George  Eliot’s  assured  position  in  fic¬ 
tion  may  be  dated.  If  ”  Adam  Bede” 
revealed  masterly  insight  into  character 
and  human  nature,  coupled  -with  in¬ 
imitable  gifts  of  description,  the  ”  Mill 
on  the  Floss”  showed  other  powers 
equally  great.  The  original  title  proves 
that  Maggie  Tulliver  was  intended  to  be 
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the  central  figure  in  the  novel  ;  and 
though  she  lacks  the  strength  of  such 
creations  as  Dinah  Morris  or  Romola,  or 
even  Dorothea  in  “  Middlcmarch,”  she 
takes  as  deep  a  hold  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  any  other  character  that  George 
Eliot  has  conceived.  It  would  not  be 
well  that  the  autobiographic  interest 
which  must  be  held  to  attach  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Maggie  should  in  any  way 
overpower  our  appreciation  of  her  as  an 
ideal,  for  we  know  of  few  pictures  of 
English  girlhood  more  elevating  and  lov¬ 
able.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
mental  disclosures  in  the  “  Mill  on  the 
Floss’*  should  recall  as  a  parallel 
Goethe’s  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful 
Soul  but  it  would  not  be  going  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  justice  to  apply  that 
collective  title  to  the  whole  of  George 
Eliot’s  literary  remains. 

“  Silas  Marrier,  the  Weaver  of  Rave- 
loe,”  followed  the  year  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss.” 
The  idea  of  the  Italian  romance  was  now 
taking  form, and  the  less  ambitious  sketch 
of  “  Silas,”  as  compared  with  its  two 
predecessors,  was  probably  due  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  George  Eliot  was 
looking  forward  to  the  commencement 
of  her  romance  of  old  Florentine  life. 
She  had  been  drawn  into  this  work 
solely  by  the  character  of  Savonarola, 
by  his  easily  recognized  affinity  with  her 
own  character,  and  perhaps  by  the  won¬ 
derful  personal  resemblance  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  great  Dominican  which  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  remark.  But 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  the  ideal 
which  had  guided  her  mind  scarcely 
stood  the  test  when  put  to  the  proof. 
Fra  Girolamo  certainly  stands  out  in 
the  pages  of  “  Romola”  with  all  the 
vigor  and  fidelity  of  history  ;  but  he  fails 
to  make  the  same  impression  as  the 
humble  Methodist  preacher,  Dinah 
Morris.  Although  we  think  George  Eliot 
is  always  at  her  best  when  depicting 
English  life  and  character,  ”  Romola” 
illustrates  a  very  im{>ortant  side  of  her 
literary  workmanship.  It  showed  her 
to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  drawing 
from  study  and  meditation  characters  as 
true  to  nature  and  to  their  times,  and  a 
society  as  life-like  and  faithful  to  history, 
as  those  which  she  had  previously  de¬ 
lineated  from  personal  observation  and 


experience.  Without  a  vestige  of  mere 
antiquarianism,  ”  Romola”  was  a  perfect 
revival  of  the  Florence  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  England  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  ;  and  even  Scott  never  succeeded 
in  projecting  the  past  into  the  present 
with  more  fidelity  and  less  of  anachro¬ 
nism. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
dwell  with  the  same  minuteness  upon  the 
latter  part  of  George  Eliot’s  literary 
career,  as  we  have  employed  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  less-known  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  she  achieved  her  fame,  and 
made  for  herself  a  name  familiar  in  the 
mouth  of  every  reader.  She  had  fairly 
won  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  the 
”  Mill  on  the  Floss”  and  its  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  and  each  subsequent  work  as  it 
appeared  was  cheerfully  admitted,  apart 
from  its  special  character,  to  have  a 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  readers  and 
thinkers.  This  popular  trust  in  her 
works  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
George  Eliot’s  mind,  and  the  loving 
gratitude  with  which  she  repaid  it  formed 
a  very  fine  trait  in  her  character.  Even 
in  the  ripest  consciousness  of  her  pow¬ 
ers,  she  never  ceased  to  feel  anxiety  as 
to  the  reception  her  works  might  meet 
with,  and  she  never  suffered  any  subject 
to  pass  from  her  pen  until  she  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  no  more  could  be  done  to 
make  it  perfect.  The  strong  temptations 
offered  to  a  popular  author  to  multiply 
books  had  no  weight  with  George  Eliot, 
and  to  this  restraint  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  the  value  of  what  she  achieved. 
Three  years  elapsed  between  “  Romola” 
and  ”  Felix  Holt  five  years  between 
the  latter  and  “  Middlemarch  and 
other  five  years  between  ”  Middle- 
march”  and  ”  Daniel  Deronda.”  As 
interludes  in  her  more  serious  work,  we 
have  the  poetical  romance  of  the  ”  Span¬ 
ish  Gypsy,”  and  other  poems  of  greater 
or  less  length,  coming  between  her  last 
three  novels. 

It  is  through  the  novels  that  the  main 
current  of  her  literary  life  and  thought 
must  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  be  claimed 
for  each  successive  fiction,  that  it  illus¬ 
trated  some  new  and  striking  aspect  of 
her  many-sided  genius.  In  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  still  life  of  her  first  novels, 
came  the  picture  in  “Felix  Holt,”  of 
the  working  of  new  political  ideas  among 
the  English  masses,  and  the  first  quick- 
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ening  of  those  principles  that,  for  ulti¬ 
mate  good  or  evil,  are  bearing  fruit  in 
our  own  generation.  It  is  expressive  of 
George  Eliot’s  regard  for  pure  literary 
art,  that  she  refrained  from  making  use 
of  the  opportunity  which  such  a  subject 
afforded  to  convey  apolitical  moral.  If 
“  Middlemarch”  is  not  her  greatest 
novel,  it  at  least  exhibits  her  peculiar 
powers  in  the  highest  and  widest  play  of 
their  development.  From  an  extended 
canvas,  with  a  bolder  grouping  of  figures 
and  a  freer  use  of  color  than  in  her 
earlier  works,  we  have  an  enhanced 
perception  of  artistic  mastery  and  of  the 
facility  that  comes  from  practice  and 
study.  While  the  earlier  novels  im¬ 
pressed  by  striking  individualities,  in 
“  Middlemarch'’  the  finished  and  deli¬ 
cate  delineations  of  character,  the  sharp 
contrasts  and  the  subtle  play  of  nature 
upon  nature,  stamp  the  book  as  the  work 
of  a  genius  that  had  attained  maturity. 
In  “  Deronda”  George  Eliot’s  intensity 
chiefly  comes  home  to  us ;  while  in 
“  Theophrastus  Such”  we  are  most  con¬ 
scious  of  the  polished  and  genial  satirist, 
whose  art  she  has  carefully  eschewed 
throughout  her  novels.  The  remarkable 
impression  which  her  last  novel  produced 
upon  Jewish  thought  and  sympathy  was 
a  strong  testimony  to  her  power  from  a 
race  that  has  never  been  easily  influenced 
by  Gentile  writings  ;  while  their  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  with  which  she  had  grasped 
Jewish  sentiment  and  culture  was  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  her  studies. 

If  George  Eliot  was  not  to  complete 
her  fame  by  adding  to  it  the  reputation 
of-  a  great  poet,  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  she  has  left  behind 
her  two  volumes  of  verse,  if  only  as  an 
example  of  the  su|>erfluity  of  her  genius. 
The  ”  Spanish  Gypsy”  is  a  noble  ro¬ 
mance  that  we  could  ill  spare,  and  its 
poetic  character  fully  justified  its  treat¬ 
ment  in  verse.  If  George  Eliot  fell 
short  of  being  a  poet,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  Apart,  however,  from 
their  intrinsic  merits,  her  poems  derive 
an  interest  from  her  prose  works,  and 
will  continue  to  be  read  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  fathom  the  fulness  of  her  genius, 
and  to  comprehend  the  true  character  of 
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the  power  which  she  was  able  to  put 
forth  in  her  prose  writings. 

George  Eliot’s  early  connection  with 
the  magazine  was  kept  up  at  intervals 
when  rare  periods  of  leisure  from  her 
greater  work  enabled  her  to  indulge  in 
shorter  papers.  The  ”  Lifted  Veil,”  a 
graceful  story  published  in  the  magazine 
of  July,  i860,  though  anonymous,  at¬ 
tracted  general  notice,  and  drew  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration  from  the  late  Lord 
Lytton.  In  January,  1868,  she  con¬ 
tributed  a  pithy  paper  called  an  “  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Workmen  by  Felix  Holt,”  in 
which  much  sensible  advice  was  given  to 
the  operative  classes  who  had  been  re¬ 
cently  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
From  this  paper,  probably  better  than 
from  any  other  portion  of  her  writings, 
a  definite  idea  of  George  Eliot’s  real  po¬ 
litical  sentiments  may  be  gathered  ;  and 
they  are  such  as  neither  Liberal  nor 
Conservative  will  feel  disposed  to  quar¬ 
rel  with.  One  of  her  shorter  poems, 

“  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King,”  founded 
upon  a  tale  of  Boccaccio,  was  published 
in  the  magazine  of  May,  1869,  after  she 
had  kept  it  six  years  beside  her.  This 
was  the  last  of  her  contributions  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Blackwood  ;  but  she  never  lost 
her  interest  in  the  magazine,  or  intermit¬ 
ted  her  regard  for  the  Editor  to  whom  her 
early  essays  in  fiction  had  been  submitted. 
Only  a  few  days  before  George  Eliot’s 
death,  the  feelings  of  his  family  were 
deeply  moved  by  a  letter  from  her  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  William  Blackwood,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  references  to  the 
loss  of  her  former  friend  and  literary  ad¬ 
viser  : 

**  I  feel  that  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  my  mental  life,  for  nowhere  else  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  I  can  find  the  same  long-tried  genuine¬ 
ness  of  sympathy  and  unmixed  impartial  glad¬ 
ness  in  anything  I  might  happen  to  do  well. 
To  have  had  a  publisher  who  was  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  excellent  moral  judgment, 
has  been  an  invaluable  stimulus  and  comfort 
to  me.  Your  uncle  had  retained  that  fruit  of 
experience  which  makes  a  man  of  the  world,  as 
opposed  to  the  narrow  man  of  literature.  He 
judged  well  of  writing,  because  he  had  learned 
to  judge  well  of  men  and  things,  not  merely 
through  quickness  of  observation  and  insight, 
but  with  the  illumination  of  a  heart  in  the  right 
place — a  thorough  integrity  and  rare  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling.” 

Looking  back  over  the  years  during 
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which  the  publishers  of  this  magazine 
were  in  frequent  communication  with 
her,  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to  their  de¬ 
parted  friend  to  put  on  record  some  as¬ 
pects  of  her  character  which  they  per¬ 
haps  had  better  opp>ortunities  of  discern¬ 
ing  than  the  other  friends  who  met  her 
in  society.  George  Eliot  was  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  among  authors. 
Her  beautifully  written  manuscript,  free 
from  blur  or  erasure,  and  with  every  let¬ 
ter  delicately  and  distinctly  finished,  was 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  labor  which  she  had  taken  to 
work  out  her  ideas.  She  never  drew 
any  of  her  facts  or  impressions  from  sec¬ 
ond-hand  ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  her  illustrations,  she 
had  rarely  much  to  correct  in  her  proof- 
sheets.  She  had  all  that  love  of  doing 
her  work  well  for  the  work’s  sake,  which 
she  makes  prominent  characteristics  of 
“  Adam  Bede”  and  "  Stradivarius.” 
Her  grasp  of  business  was  not  less  strik¬ 
ing  than  her  literary  power  ;  and  her 
shrewdness  and  foresight  were  such  as 
are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Anxious  as 
she  always  was  to  retain  her  hold  on  the 
public,  she  steadily  shrank  from  receiv¬ 
ing  in  her  own  person  the  homage  which 
the  world  would  have  gladly  paid  to  her 
genius.  It  was  in  her  letters  that  she 
was  most  wont  to  open  her  heart ;  and 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
among  her  correspondents  will  sadly 
miss  the  thoughtful  and  tender  notes 
which  entered  so  fully  into  the  feelings 
and  affairs  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Her  publishers  cannot  think 
without  a  feeling  of  deep  regret,  that  the 
many  tokens  of  George  Eliot’s  regard 
which  were  wont  to  come  to  them  in  the 
form  of  letters,  are  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  there  can  be  in  future  no  red-letter 
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days  in  their  calendar  to  mark  the  arrival 
of  a  manuscript  from  George  Eliot. 

Not  merely  a  great  writer  but  a  great 
woman  has  passed  away.  In  addition  to 
the  spell  which  bound  the  world  to  her 
by  her  genius,  she  had  a  personal  power 
of  drawing  to  herself  in  ties  of  sympathy 
and  kindly  feeling  all  who  came  under 
her  influence.  She  never  oppressed  any 
one  by  her  talents  ;  she  never  allowed 
any  one  to  be  sensible  of  the  depth  and 
variety  of  her  scholarship  ;  she  knew,  as 
few  know,  how  to  draw  forth  the  views 
and  feelings  of  her  visitors,  and  to  make 
their  sympathies  her  own.  There  was  a 
charm  in  her  personal  character  which 
of  itself  was  sufficient  to  conciliate  deep 
and  lasting  regard.  Every  one  who  en¬ 
tered  her  society  left  it  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  sympathy  and  tender¬ 
ness  not  less  remarkable  than  the  force 
of  her  mental  power.  But  attractive  as 
the  theme  would  be  to  all  who  knew  her, 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  George 
Eliot’s  own  feelings  if  we  were  to  dwell 
upon  her  personal  qualities.  Her  deep 
and  catholic  love  for  Humanity  in  its 
broadest  and  best  sense,  which  was  in  it¬ 
self  the  strongest  quickening  motive  ofher 
genius,  will  maintain  her  influence  in  the 
future  as  in  the  present.  All  too  soon 
has  her  eloquent  prayer  been  granted  : 

“  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  :  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like 
stars. 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s 
search 

To  vaster  issues.” 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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Had  we  been  asked,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  name  the  greatest  living  writer  of 
English  fiction,  the  answer  would  have 
been  unanimous.  No  one — whatever 
might  be  his  special  personal  predilec¬ 
tions — would  have  refused  that  title  to 
George  Eliot.  To  ask  the  same  ques¬ 


tion  now  would  be  to  suggest  some 
measure  of  our  loss.  In  losing  George 
Eliot  we  have  probably  lost  the  greatest 
woman  who  ever  won  literary  fame,  and 
one  of  the  very  few  writers  of  our  day 
to  whom  the  name  "  great”  could  be 
conceded  with  any  plausibility.  We  are 
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not  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  admiration  to  measure  its 
true  elevation.  We  are  liable  to  a  double 
illusion  on  the  morrow  of  such  events. 
In  political  life  we  fancy  that  all  heroism 
is  extinct  with  the  dead  leader,  whilst 
there  are  within  the  realm  five  hundred 
good  as  he.  Yet  the  most  daring  op¬ 
timist  can  hardly  suppose  that  consola¬ 
tory  creed  to  be  generally  true  in  litera¬ 
ture.  If  contemporaries  sometimes  ex¬ 
aggerate,  they  not  unfrequently  under¬ 
estimate  their  loss.  When  Shakespeare 
died,  nobody  imagined — we  may  suspect 
— that  the  English  drama  had  touched 
its  highest  point.  When  men  are  cross¬ 
ing  the  lines  which  divide  one  of  the 
fruitful  from  one  of  the  barren  epochs 
in  literature,  they  are  often  but  faintly 
conscious  of  the  change.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  no  paradoxical  ingenuity  to  main¬ 
tain  that  we  are  even  now  going  through 
such  a  transition.  The  works  of  George 
Eliot  may  hereafter  appear  as  marking 
the  termination  of  the  great  period  of 
English  fiction  which  began  with  Scott. 
She  may  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the 
last  great  sovereign  of  a  literary  dynasty, 
who  had  to  bequeath  her  sceptre  to  a 
comparatively  petty  line  of  successors  ; 
though — for  anything  that  we  can  say  to 
the  contrary — it  may  also  be  true  that 
the  successor  may  appear  to-morrow,  or 
may  even  be  now  amongst  us  in  the 
shape  of  some  writer  who  is  struggling 
against  a  general  want  of  recognition. 

Ephemeral  critics  must  not  pretend 
to  pronounce  too  confidently  upon  such 
questions.  They  can  only  try  to  say, 
in  Mr.  Browning’s  phrase,  how  it  strikes 
a  contemporary.  And  a  contemporary 
is  prompted  by  the  natural  regret  to 
stray  into  irrelevant  reflections,  and 
dwell  needlessly  in  the  region  of  might- 
have-beens.  Had  George  Eliot  lived  a 
little  longer,  or  begun  to  write  a  little 
earlier,  or  been  endowed  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  quality  which  she  did  not  in 
fact  possess,  she  might  have  done  greater 
things  still.  It  is  very  true,  and  true 
of  others  besides  George  Eliot.  It  often 
seems  as  if  even  the  greatest  works  of 
the  greatest  writers  were  but  fragment¬ 
ary  waifs  and  strays — mere  indications 
of  more  splendid  achievements  which 
would  have  been  within  their  grasp,  had 
they  not  been  forced,  like  weaker  peo¬ 
ple,  to  feel  out  the  way  to  success 


through  comparative  failure,  or  to  bend 
their  genius  to  unworthy  tasks.  So,  of 
the  great  writers  in  her  own  S[)ecial  de¬ 
partment,  Fielding  wasted  his  powers  in 
writing  third-rate  plays  till  he  was  hve- 
and-thirty,  and  died  a  broken-down 
man  at  forty-seven.  Scott  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  field  of  his  greatest  victories 
till  he  was  forty-three,  and  all  his  really 
first-rate  work  was  done  within  the  next 
ten  years.  George  Eliot's  period  of 
full  activity,  the  time  during  which  she 
was  conscientiously  doing  her  best  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  reputation,  lasted 
some  twenty  years  ;  and  so  long  a  space 
is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  to  most  great  writers.  If  not  a 
voluminous  writer,  according  to  the 
standard  of  recent  novelists,  she  has 
left  enough  work,  representative  of  her 
powers  at  their  best,  to  give  a  full  im¬ 
press  of  her  mind. 

So  far,  I  think,  we  have  little  reason 
for  regret.  When  once  a  writer  has  man¬ 
aged  to  express  the  best  that  was  in  him 
to  say,  the  question  of  absolute  mass  is 
trifling.  Though  some  very  great  have 
also  been  very  voluminous  writers,  the 
immortal  part  of  their  achievement 
bears  a  slight  proportion  to  the  whole. 
Goethe  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
never  lapsed  into  indolence  ;  yet  all  of 
Goethe  that  is  really  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  will  go  into  some  half  dozen 
volumes.  Putting  aside  Scott,  hardly 
any  great  English  writer  has  left  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  representing 
the  highest  level  of  the  author’s  capac¬ 
ity  than  is  equivalent  to  the  “  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,”  “Adam  Bede,”  the 
“  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  "  Silas  Marner,” 
“  Romola,”  and  "  Middlemaich.” 
Certainly,  she  might  have  done  more. 
She  did  not  begin  to  write  novels  till  a 
period  at  which  many  popular  authors 
are  already  showing  symptoms  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  indulging  in  the  perilous 
practice  of  self-imitation.  Why,  it  may 
be  said,  did  not  George  Eliot  write  im¬ 
mortal  works  in  her  youth,  instead  of 
translating  German  authors  of  a  hetero¬ 
dox  tendency  ?  If  we  could  arrange  all 
such  things  to  our  taste,  and  could  fore¬ 
see  a  writer’s  powers  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  we  might  have  ordered  matters 
differently.  Yet  one  may  observe  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Imaginative  minds  often  ripen  quickly  ; 
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and  much  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the 
language  derives  its  charm  from  the 
freshness  of  youth.  But  writers  of  the 
contemplative  order — those  whose  best 
works  represent  the  general  experience 
of  a  rich  and  thoughtful  nature — may  be 
expected  to  come  later  to  their  maturity. 
The  phenomenon  of  early  exhaustion  is 
too  common  in  these  days  to  allow  us  to 
regret  an  occasional  exception.  If  dur¬ 
ing  her  youth  George  Eliot  was  storing 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  af¬ 
terward  shaped  themselves  into  the 
“  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  time  was  wasted.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who 
has  had  a  little  experience  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  would  regard  it  as  otherwise  than 
dangerous  for  a  powerful  mind  to  be 
precipitated  into  public  utterance.  The 
Pythagorean  probation  of  silence  may 
be  protracted  too  long  ;  but  it  may  af¬ 
ford  a  most  useful  discipline  :  and  I 
think  that  there  is  nothing  preposterous 
in  the  supposition  that  George  Eliot’s 
work  was  all  the  more  powerful  because 
it  came  from  a  novelist  who  had  lain 
fallow  through  a  longer  period  than  or¬ 
dinary. 

If  it  is  rather  idle  to  pursue  such 
speculations,  it  is  still  more  idle  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  kind  of  criticism  which 
virtually  comes  to  saying  that  George 
Eliot  ought  to  have  been  Walter  Scott  or 
Charlotte  Bronte.  V'ou  may  think  her 
inferior  to  those  writers  ;  you  may  dis¬ 
like  her  philosophy  or  her  character  ; 
and  you  are  fully  justified  in  expressing 
your  dislike.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  ask 
whether  the  qualities  which  you  disap¬ 
prove  were  mere  external  and  adventi¬ 
tious  familiarities  or  the  inseparable  ad¬ 
junct  of  those  which  you  admire.  It  is 
important  to  remember  this  in  consider¬ 
ing  some  of  the  common  criticisms. 
The  poor  woman  was  not  content  simply 
to  write  amusing  stories.  She  is  con: 
victed  upon  conclusive  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  indulged  in  ideas  ;  she  ventured  to 
speculate  upon  human  life  and  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  still  worse,  she  endeavored  to 
embody  her  convictions  in  imaginative 
shapes,  and  probably  wished  to  infect 
her  readers  with  them.  This  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  people,  highly  unbe¬ 
coming  in  a  woman  and  very  inartistic 
in  a  novelist.  I  confess  that,  for  my 
part,  I  am  rather  glad  to  find  ideas  any¬ 


where.  They  are  not  very  common  ; 
and  there  are  a  vast  number  of  excellent 
fictions  which  these  sensitive  critics  may 
study  without  the  least  danger  of  a 
shock  to  their  artistic  sensibilities  by 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  if  you  will 
permit  a  poor  novelist  to  indulge  in  such 
awkward  possessions,  I  cannot  see  why 
he  or  she  should  not  be  allowed  occa¬ 
sionally  to  interweave  them  in  her  narra¬ 
tive,  taking  care  of  course  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  place.  Some  of  that  man¬ 
nerism  which  offends  many  critics  rep¬ 
resents  in  fact  simply  George  Eliot’s 
way  of  using  this  privilege.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  told  dogmatically  that  a  novelist 
should  never  indulge  in  little  asides  to 
the  reader.  Why  not  ?  One  main  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  novel,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
precisely  that  it  leaves  room  for  a  freedom 
in  such  matters  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  requirements,  for  example,  of 
dramatic  writing.  I  can  enjoy  Scott’s 
downright  story-telling,  which  never  re¬ 
minds  you  obtrusively  of  the  presence  of 
the  author  ;  but  with  all  respect  for 
Scott,  I  do  not  see  why  his  manner 
should  be  the  sole  type  and  model  for  all 
his  successors.  I  like  to  read  about  Tom 
Jones  or  Colonel  Newcome  ;  but  I  am 
also  very  glad  when  Fielding  or  Thack¬ 
eray  puts  his  puppets  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  talks  to  me  in  his  own  person. 
A  child,  it  is  true,  dislikes  to  have  the 
illusion  broken,  and  is  angry  if  you  try 
to  persuade  him  that  Giant  Despair  was 
not  a  real  personage  like  his  favorite 
Blunderbore.  But  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  illusions  is  really  unworthy  of 
work  intended  for  full-grown  readers. 
The  humorist  in  particular  knows  that 
you  will  not  mistake  his  puppet-show 
for  reality,  nor  does  he  wish  you  to  do 
so.  He  is  rather  of  opinion  that  the 
world  itself  is  a  greater  puppet-show, 
not  to  be  taken  in  too  desperate  earnest. 
It  is  congenial  to  his  whole  mode  of 
thought  to  act  occasionally  as  chorus, 
and  dwell  upon  some  incidental  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  solemn  critic  may  step  for¬ 
ward,  like  the  physician  who  attended 
Sancho  Panza’s  meal,  and  waive  aside 
the  condiment  which  gives  a  peculiar 
relish  to  the  feast.  It  is  not  prepared 
according  to  his  recipe.  But  till  he 
gives  me  some  better  reason  for  obedi¬ 
ence  than  his  ipse  dixtt^  I  shall  refuse  to 
respect  what  would  destroy  many  charm- 
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ing  passages  and  obliterate  touches  which 
clearly  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
of  George  Eliot’s  work. 

Were  it  not  indeed  that  some  critics 
in  authority  have  dwelt  upon  this  sup¬ 
posed  delect,  I  should  be  disposed  sim¬ 
ply  to  plead  “  not  guilty,”  for  I  think 
that  any  one  who  reads  the  earlier 
books  with  the  criticism  in  his  mind, 
and  notes  the  passages  which  are  really 
obnoxious  upon  this  ground,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  rarity  of  the  passages  to 
which  it  applies.  One  cannot  help  sus¬ 
pecting  that  what  is  really  offensive  is 
not  so  much  the  method  itself  as  the 
substance  of  the  reflections  introduced, 
and  occasionally  the  cumbrous  style  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  And  upon 
these  points  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
But  it  is  more  desirable,  if  one  can  do 
it,  to  say  what  George  Eliot  was  than 
what  she  was  not ;  and  to  try  to  catch 
the  secret  of  her  unique  power  rather 
than  to  dwell  upon  shortcomings,  some 
of  which,  to  say  the  truth,  are  so  obvi¬ 
ous  that  it  requires  little  critical  acumen 
to  discover  them,  and  a  decided  tinge  of 
antipathy  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length. 

What  is  it,  in  fact,  which  makes  us 
conscious  that  George  Eliot  had  a  posi¬ 
tion  apart ;  that,  in  a  field  where  she 
had  so  many  competitors  of  no  mean 
capacity,  she  stands  out  as  superior  to 
all  her  rivals  ;  or  that,  while  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  many  other  reputa¬ 
tions  will  fade  with  a  change  of  fashion, 
there  is  something  in  George  Eliot  which 
we  are  confident  will  give  delight  to  our 
grandchildren  as  it  has  to  ourselves  ? 
To  such  questions  there  is  one  obvious 
answer  at  hand.  There  is  one  part  of 
her  writings  upon  which  every  compe¬ 
tent  reader  has  dwelt  with  delight,  and 
which  seems  fresher  and  more  charming 
whenever  we  come  back  to  it.  There 
is  no  danger  of  arousing  any  controversy 
in  saying  that  the  works  of  her  first  pe¬ 
riod,  the  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,” 
“  Adam  Bede,”  “  Silas  Marner,”  and 
the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  have  the  un¬ 
mistakable  mark  of  high  genius.  They 
are  something  for  which  it  is  simply  out 
of  the  question  to  find  any  substitute. 
Strike  them  out  of  English  literature, 
and  we  feel  that  there  would  be  a  gap 
not  to  be  filled  up  ;  a  distinct  vein  of 
thought  and  feeling  unrepresented  ;  a 
characteristic  and  delightful  type  of  so¬ 


cial  development  left  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  interpreter.  A  second-rate  writer 
can  be  more  or  less  replaced.  When 
you  have  read  Shakespeare  you  can  do 
very  well  without  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er,  and  a  study  of  the  satires  of  Pope 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  plod  through 
the  many  volumes  filled  by  his  imitators. 
But  we  feel  that,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  other  great  English  novel¬ 
ists,  there  is  none  who  would  make  the 
study  of  George  Eliot  superfluous.  The 
sphere  which  she  has  made  specially  her 
own  is  that  quiet  English  country  life 
which  she  knew  in  early  youth.  It  has 
been  described  with  more  or  less  vivac¬ 
ity  and  sympathy  by  many  observers. 
Nobody  has  approached  George  Eliot 
in  the  power  of  seizing  its  essential 
characteristics  and  exhibiting  its  real 
charm.  She  has  done  for  it  what  Scott 
did  for  the  Scotch  peasantry,  or  Field¬ 
ing  for  the  eighteenth  century  English¬ 
man,  or  Thackeray  for  the  higher  social 
stratum  of  his  time.  Its  last  traces  are 
vanishing  so  rapidly  amidst  the  changes 
of  modern  revolution,  that  its  picture 
could  hardly  be  drawn  again,  even  if 
there  were  an  artist  of  equal  skill  and 
penetration.  And  thus,  when  the  name 
of  George  Eliot  is  mentioned,  it  calls 
up,  to  me  at  least,  and,  I  suspect,  to 
most  readers,  not  so  much  her  later  and 
more  ambitious  works,  as  the  exquisite 
series  of  scenes  so  lovingly  and  vividly 
presented  in  the  earlier  stage  :  snuffy 
old  Mr.  Gilfil,  drinking  his  gin-and- 
water  in  his  lonely  parlor,  with  his  faith¬ 
ful  Ponto  snoring  on  the  rug  and 
dreaming  of  the  early  romance  of  his 
life;  and  the  inimitable  Mrs.  Poyser  in 
her  exquisite  dairy,  delivering  her  soul 
in  a  series  of  pithy  aphorisms,  bright  as 
the  little  flames  in  Mr.  Bigluw’s  pastoral, 
that  ”  danced  about  the  chaney  on  the 
dresser  ;”  and  the  party  in  the  parlor 
of  the  “  Rainbow”  discussing  the  evi¬ 
dences  for  ”  ghos’es  ;”  or  the  family 
conclaves  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Tulliver  family  were  discussed  from  so 
many  and  such  admirably  contrasted 
points  of  view.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
more  delightful  circle,  or  quainter  man¬ 
ifestations  of  human  character,  in  beings 
grotesciue,  misshapen,  and  swathed  in 
old  prejudices,  like  the  mossy  trees  in  an 
old-fashioned  orchard,  which,  for  all 
their  vagaries  of  growth,  are  yet  full  of 
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sap  and  capable  of  bearing  mellow  and 
toothsome  fruit  f  “It  was  pleasant  to 
Mr.  Tryan,”  as  we  are  told  in  "  Janet’s 
Repentance,”  “  to  listen  to  the  simple 
chat  of  the  old  man — to  walk  in  the 
shade  of  the  incomparable  orchard  and 
hear  the  story  of  the  crops  yielded  by 
the  red-streaked  apple-tree,  and  the 
quite  embarrassing  plentifulness  of  the 
summer  pears — to  drink  in  the  sweet 
evening  breath  of  the  garden  as  they  sat 
in  the  alcove,  and  so,  for  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  to  feel  the  strain  of  his  pastoral 
task  relaxed.”  Our  enjoyment  is  anal¬ 
ogous  to  Mr.  Tryan’s.  We  are  soothed 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  old-world 
country  life,  where  people,  no  doubt, 
had  as  many  troubles  as  ours,  but 
troubles  which,  because  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  seem  more  bearable  to  our  imag¬ 
ination.  We  half  wish  that  we  could  go 
back  to  the  old  days  of  stage-coaches 
and  wagons  and  shambling  old  curates  m 
“  Brutus  wigs,”  preaching  to  slumber¬ 
ous  congregations  enshrouded  in  high- 
backed  pews,  contemplating  as  little  the 
advent  of  railways  as  of  a  race  of  clergy¬ 
men  capable  of  going  to  prison  upon  a 
question  of  ritual. 

So  far,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  George  Eliot  is  unique.  She  has 
been  approached,  if  she  has  not  been 
surpassed,  by  other  writers  in  her  idyllic 
effects.  But  there  is  something  less 
easily  paralleled  in  the  peculiar  vein  of 
humor  which  is  the  essential  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  more  tender  passages.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is  necessary  to  balance  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  Dinah  Morris.  Silas  Mar- 
ner  would  lose  half  his  impressiveness  if 
he  were  not  in  contrast  with  the  inimi¬ 
table  party  in  the  “  Rainbow”  parlor. 
Omit  the  few  pages  in  which  their  ad¬ 
mirable  conversation  is  reported,  and 
the  whole  harmony  of  the  book  would 
be  altered.  The  change  would  be  as 
fatal  as  to  strike  out  a  figure  in  some 
perfect  composition,  where  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  accessory  may  really  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  whole  design.  It  might 
throw  some  light  upon  George  Eliot’s 
peculiar  power  if  we  could  fairly  analyze 
the  charm  of  that  little  masterpiece. 
Psychologists  are  very  fond  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  define  the  nature  of  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been  very 
successful,  though,  of  course,  their  fail¬ 
ure  cannot  be  due  to  any  want  of  per¬ 


sonal  appreciation  of  those  qualities. 
But  I  should  certainly  despair  of  giving 
any  account  of  the  pleasure  which  one 
receives  from  that  famous  conflict  of 
rustic  wits.  AVhy  are  we  charmed  by 
Ben  Winthorp’s  retort  to  the  parish 
clerk  :  “  It’s  your  inside  as  isn’t  right 
made  for  music  ;  it’s  no  better  nor  a 
hollow  stalk  and  the  statement  that 
this  “  unflinching  frankness  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  company  as  the  most  piquant 
form  of  joke  or  by  the  landlord’s  in¬ 
genious  remarks  upon  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  power  of  smelling  cheeses  and 
perceiving  the  supernatural  ;  or  by  that 
quaint  stumble  into  something  surpris¬ 
ing  to  the  speaker  himself  by  its  appar¬ 
ent  resemblance  to  witty  repartee,  when 
the  same  person  says  to  the  farrier  : 
“  You’re  a  doctor,  I  reckon,  though 
you’re  only  a  cow-doctor  ;  for  a  fly’s  a 
fly,  though  it  may  be  a  horse-fly  ?” 
One  can  understand  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  how  a  clever  man  comes  to  say  a 
brilliant  thing,  and  it  is  still  more  easy 
to  understand  how  he  can  say  a  thor¬ 
oughly  silly  thing,  and,  therefore,  how 
he  can  simulate  stupidity.  But  there  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  few  great  humorists  of  con¬ 
verting  themselves  for  the  nonce  into 
that  peculiar  condition  of  muddle-head¬ 
edness  dashed  with  grotesque  flashes  of 
common-sense  which  is  natural  to  a 
half-educated  mind.  It  is  less  difficult 
to  draw  either  a  perfect  circle  or  a  pure¬ 
ly  arbitrary  line  than  to  see  what  will  be 
the  proportion  of  the  regular  figure  on 
some  queer,  lop-sided,  and  imperfectly- 
reflecting  surface.  .And  these  quaint 
freaks  of  rustic  intelligence  seem  to  be 
rags  and  tatters  of  what  would  make  wit 
and  reason  in  a  cultivated  mind,  but 
when  put  together  in  this  grotesque  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  confusion  suggests,  not  sim¬ 
ple  nonsense,  but  a  ludicrous  parody  of 
sense.  To  reproduce  the  effect,  you 
have  not  simply  to  lower  the  activity  of 
the  reasoning  machine,  but  to  put  it  to¬ 
gether  on  some  essential  plan,  so  as  to 
bring  out  a  new  set  of  combinations  dis¬ 
tantly  recalling  the  correct  order.  We 
require  not  a  new  defect  of  logic,  but  a 
new  logical  structure. 

There  is  no  answer  to  this  as  to  any 
other  such  problems.  It  is  enough  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  George  Eliot 
possessed  a  vein  of  humor,  of  which  it 
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is  little  to  say  that  it  is  incomparably 
superior,  in  depth  if  not  in  delicacy,  to 
that  of  any  ^feminine  writer.  It  is  the 
humor  of  a  calm,  contemplative  mind, 
familiar  with  wide  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  capable  of  observing  the  little  dra¬ 
mas  of  rustic  life  from  a  higher  standing- 
point.  It  is  not — in  these  earlier  books 
at  any  rate — that  she  obtrudes  her  ac¬ 
quirements  upon  us  ;  for  if  here  and 
there  we  find  some  of  those  scientific  il¬ 
lusions  which  afterward  became  a  kind 
of  mannerism,  they  are  introduced  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  forcing.  It  is 
simply  that  she  is  awake  to  those  quaint 
aspects  of  the  little  world  before  her 
which  only  show  their  quaintness  to  the 
cultivated  intellect.  VVe  feel  that  there 
must  be  a  silent  guest  in  the  chimney- 
corner  of  the  “  Rainbow,”  so  thoroughly 
at  home  with  the  natives  as  to  put  no 
stress  upon  their  behavior,  and  yet  one 
who  has  travelled  out  of  sight  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  spire,  and  known  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  whieh  are  stirring  in  the  great 
world  outside.  The  guest  can  at  once 
sympathize  and  silently  criticise ;  or 
rather,  in  the  process  of  observation, 
carries  on  the  two  processes  simultane¬ 
ously  by  recognizing  at  once  the  little 
oddities  of  the  microcosm,  and  yet  see¬ 
ing  them  as  merely  one  embodiment  of 
the  same  thoughts  and  passions  which 
present  themselves  on  a  larger  scale  else¬ 
where.  It  is  in  this  happy  combination 
of  two  characteristics  often  disjoined 
that  we  have  one  secret  of  George  Eliot's 
power.  There  is  the  breadth  of  touch, 
the  large-minded  equable  spirit  of  loving 
contemplative  thought,  which  is  fully 
conscious  of  the  narrow  limitations  of 
the  actor’s  thoughts  and  habits,  but  does 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  sympathize 
with  his  joys  and  sorrows.  We  are  on 
a  petty  stage,  but  not  in  a  stifling  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  prejudices  of  the  actors  or  to 
be  angry  with  them,  but  simply  to 
understand  and  be  tolerant.  We  have 
neither  the  country  idyl  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  which  charms  us  in  some  of 
George  Sand’s  stories  of  French  life, 
but  in  which  our  enjoyment  is  checked 
by  the  inevitable  sense  of  unreality,  nor 
the  caricature  of  the  satirist  who  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  base  pas¬ 
sions  and  grovelling  instincts  are  as 
common  in  country  towns  as  in  court 
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and  city.  Everything  is  quietly  set  be¬ 
fore  us  with  a  fine  sense  of  its  wider  re¬ 
lations,  and  yet  with  a  loving  touch,  sig¬ 
nificant  of  a  pathetic  yearning  for  the 
past,  which  makes  the  whole  picture 
artistically  charming.  We  are  reminded 
in  Mr.  Gilfil’s  love-story  how,  while 
poor  little  Tina  was  fretting  over  her 
wrongs,  the  “  stream  of  human  thought 
and  deed  was  hurrying  and  broadening 
around.”  “  What  were  our  little  Tina 
and  her  trouble  in  this  mighty  torrent, 
rushing  from  one  awful  unknown  to 
another  ?  Lighter  than  the  smallest  cen¬ 
tre  of  quivering  life  in  the  water-drop— 
hidden  and  uncared  for  as  the  pulse  of 
anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  tiniest  bird 
that  has  fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with 
the  long-sought  food,  and  has  found  the 
nest  tom  and  empty.”  It  is  this  con¬ 
stant  reference,  tacit  or  express,  sug¬ 
gested  by  pathetic  touches,  and  by  hu¬ 
morous  exhibition  of  the  incongruities 
and  contrasts  of  the  little  drama  of  vil¬ 
lage  life  to  the  outer  world  beyond,  and 
to  the  wider  universe  in  which  it  too  is 
an  atom,  that  distinctly  raises  George 
Eliot  above  the  level  of  many  merely 
picturesque  descriptions  of  similar 
scenes.  VVe  feel  that  the  artist  is  at  an 
intellectual  elevation  high  enough  to  be 
beyond  the  illusions  of  the  city  fashion  ; 
but  the  singular  charm  springs  out  of 
the  tender  affection  which  reproduces 
the  little  world  left  so  far  behind  and 
hallowed  by  the  romance  of  early  asso¬ 
ciation. 

George  Eliot’s  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  given  in  more  than  one  of  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  “  asides”  of  which  we  have 
had  to  speak.  She  entreats  us  to  try  to 
see  the  poetry  and  the  pathos,  the  trag¬ 
edy  and  the  comedy,  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  poor  dingy  Amos  Barton. 
She  rarely  looks,  she  says,  at  ”  a  bent 
old  man  ora  wizened  old  woman”  with¬ 
out  seeing  ”  the  past  of  which  they  are 
the  shrunken  remnant  ;  and  the  unfin¬ 
ished  romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  seems  sometimes  of  feeble  interest 
and  significance  compared  with  that 
drama  of  hope  and  love  which  has  long 
ago  reached  its  catastrophe,  and  left  the 
poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty  stage, 
with  all  its  sweet  garden  scenes  and  fair 
perspectives  overturned  and  thrust  out 
of  sight.”  To  reflect  that  we  ought  to 
see  wizened  old  men  and  women  with 
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such  eyes  is  of  course  easy  enough  ;  to 
have  such  eyes — really  to  see  what  we 
know  that  we  ought  to  sec — is  to  pos¬ 
sess  true  genius.  George  Eliot  is  not 
laying  down  a  philosophical  maxim  to 
be  proved  and  illustrated,  but  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  express  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Gilhl,  the 
person  who  suggests  this  remark,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  abstract  principle, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  no  empty 
profession.  Everybody  has  noticed  how 
admirably  George  Eliot  has  portrayed 
certain  phases  of  religious  teeling  with 
which,  in  one  sense,  she  had  long  ceased 
to  sympathize.  Amongst  the  subsidiary 
actors  in  her  stories,  none  are  more 
tenderly  and  lovingly  touched  than  the 
old-fashioned  parsons  and  dissenting 
preachers  —  Barton,  and  Gilfil,  and 
Tryan,  and  Irwin,  and  Dinah  Morris 
in  “Adam  Bede,”  and  Mr.  Lyon  in 
“  Felix  Holt.”  I  do  not  know  that 
they  or  their  successors  would  have 
much  call  to  be  grateful.  For,  in  truth, 
it  is  plain  enough  that  the  interest  is 
in  the  kindly  old  •  fashioned  parson, 
considered  as  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
social  system,  and  that  his  creed  is  not 
taken  to  be  the  source  of  his  strength  ; 
while  the  few  Methodists  and  the 
brethren  in  Lantern  Yard  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  attaining  a  very  imperfect  and 
stammering  version  of  truths  capable  of 
being  very  completely  dissevered  from 
their  dogmatic  teaching.  In  any  case, 
her  breach  with  the  creed  of  her  youth 
involved  no  breach  of  the  ties  formed  by 
early  reverence  for  its  representatives. 
The  change  involved  none  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  which  is  sometimes  generated  by  a 
spiritual  revolt.  Dickens — who  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  represent  the  version 
of  modern  Christianity —could  appar¬ 
ently  see  nothing  in  a  dissenting  preacher 
but  an  unctuous  and  sensual  hy{x>CTite 
— a  vulgarized  Tartuffe  such  as  Stiggins 
and  Chadband.  If  George  Eliot  had 
l>een  the  mere  didactic  preacher  of  mere 
critics,  she  might  have  set  before  us 
mere  portraits  of  spiritual  pride  or  cler¬ 
ical  charlatanism.  But,  whatever  her 
creed,  she  was  too  deep  a  humorist,  too 
thoughtful  and  too  tender,  to  fall  into 
such  an  error.  She  never  sinned  against 
the  “  natural  piety”  which  should  bind 
our  days  together.  The  tender  regard 
which  she  had  retained  for  all  the  sur- 
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roundings  of  her  youth  did  not  fail 
toward  those  whose  teaching  had  once 
roused  her  reverence,  and  which  could 
never  become  the  objects  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  antipathy. 

In  this  one  may  perhaps  say  George 
Eliot  was  a  true  woman.  Women,  in¬ 
deed,  can  be  fully  as  bitter  in  their  re¬ 
sentment  as  the  harsher  sex  ;  but  their 
bitterness  seems  to  be  generated  in  the 
attempt  to  outdo  their  masculine  rivals, 
and  to  imply  perverted  rather  than  de¬ 
ficient  sensibility.  They  seldom  exhibit 
pachydermatous  indifference  to  their 
neighbor’s  emotions.  The  so  -  called 
masculine  quality  in  George  Eliot — her 
wide  and  calm  intelligence — was  cer¬ 
tainly  combined  with  a  thoroughly  femi¬ 
nine  nature  ;  and  the  more  one  reads 
her  books  and  notes  her  real  triumphs, 
the  more  strongly  this  comes  out.  The 
poetry  and  pathos  which  she  seeks  to  re¬ 
veal  under  commonplace  surroundings 
is  found  chiefly  in  feminine  hearts. 
Each  of  the  early  books  is  the  record  of 
an  ordeal  endured  by  some  suffering 
woman.  In  the  “  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life”  the  interest  really  centres  in  the 
women  whose  fate  is  bound  up  with  the 
acts  of  the  clerical  heroes;  it  is  Janet 
and  Molly  Barton  in  whom  we  are  really 
interested  ;  and  if  poor  little  Tina  is  too 
weak  to  be  a  heroine,  her  vigorous 
struggle  against  the  destinies  is  the  pivot 
of  the  story.  That  George  Eliot  suc¬ 
ceeded  remarkably  in  some  male  por¬ 
traits,  and  notably  in  Tom  Tulliver,  is 
undeniable.  V'et  the  men  were  often 
simply  women  in  disguise.  The  piqu¬ 
ancy,  for  example,  of  the  famous  char¬ 
acter  of  Tito  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  voluptuous,  selfish,  but 
sensitive  character,  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
fiction  which  deals  with  social  intrigues, 
but  generally  presented  to  us  in  femi¬ 
nine  costume.  We  are  told  of  Daniel 
Deronda,  upon  whose  character  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  analysis  is  ex¬ 
pended,  that  he  combined  a  feminine 
affectionateness  with  masculine  inflexi¬ 
bility.  To  our  perceptions,  the  feminine 
vein  becomes  decidedly  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  such 
characters  as  Philip  Wakem  and  Mr. 
Lyon.  Adam  Bede,  indeed,  to  mention 
no  one  else,  is  a  thorough  man.  He 
represents,  it  would  seem,  that  ideal  of 
masculine  strength  which  Miss  Bronte 
39 
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used  with  curious  want  of  success  to  de¬ 
pict  in  Louis  Moore — the  firm  arm,  the 
offer  of  which  (as  we  are  told  apropos 
of  Maggie  Tulliver  and  the  offensive 
Stephen  Guest)  has  in  it  “  something 
strangely  winning  to  most  women.” 
Yet  if  Adam  Bede  had  shown  less  Chris¬ 
tian  forbearance  to  young  Squire  Don- 
nithorne,  we  should  have  been  more 
convinced  that  he  was  of  masculine  fibre 
throughout. 

Here  we  approach  more  disputable 
matters,  (ieorge  Eliot’s  early  books 
owe  their  charm  to  the  exquisite  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  old  country  life — an  achieve¬ 
ment  made  possible  by  a  tender  imagi¬ 
nation  brooding  over  a  vanishing  past — 
but,  if  we  may  make  the  distinction, 
they  owe  their  greatness  to  the  insight 
into  passions  not  confined  to  one  race 
or  period.  Janet  Dempster  would  lose 
much  of  her  charm  if  she  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  Milby  to  I.ondon  ;  but  she 
would  still  be  profoundly  interesting  as 
representing  a  marked  type  of  feminine 
character.  Balzac — or  somebody  else — 
said,  or  is  said  to  have  said — that  there 
were  only  seven  possible  plots  in  fiction. 
Without  pledging  one’s  self  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  number,  one  may  admit  that  the 
number  of  radically  different  motives  is 
remarkably  small.  It  may  be  added 
that  even  great  writers  rarely  show  their 
highest  capacity  in  more  than  one  of 
these  typical  situations.  It  is  not  hard 
to  say  which  is  George  Eliot’s  favorite 
theme.  We  may  call  it — speaking  with 
proper  reserve — the  woman  in  need  of  a 
confessor.  We  may  have  the  compara¬ 
tively  shallow  nature,  the  poor  wilful  lit¬ 
tle  Tina,  or  Hetty  or  Tessa — the  mere 
plaything  of  fate,  whom  we  pity  because 
in  her  childish  ignorance  she  is  apt,  like 
little  Red  Ridinghood,  to  mistake  the 
wolf  for  a  friend,  though  not  exactly  to 
take  him  for  a  grandmother.  Or  we 
have  the  woman  with  noble  aspirations 
— Janet,  or  Dinah,  or  Maggie,  or  Rom- 
ola,  or  Dorothea,  or,  may  we  add, 
Daniel  Deronda — who  recognizes  more 
clearly  her  own  need  of  guidance,  and 
even  in  failure  has  the  lofty  air  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  It  is  in  the  setting  such  char¬ 
acters  before  us  that  George  Eliot  has 
achieved  her  highest  triumphs,  and  made 
some  of  her  most  unmistakable  failures. 
It  is  here  that  we  meet  the  complaint 

hat  she  is  too  anal)  tic  ;  that  she  takes 


the  point  of  view  of  the  confessor  rather 
than  the  artist  ;  and  is  more  anxious  to 
probe  the  condition  of  her  heroines’ 
souls,  to  give  us  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  their  spiritual  complaints,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  moral  evolution,  than  to 
show  us  the  character  in  action.  If  I 
must  give  my  own  view,  I  must  venture 
a  distinction.  To  say  that  George  Eliot’s 
stories  are  .interesting  as  studies  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  is  really  to  say  little  more 
than  that  they  deserve  serious  attention. 
There  are  stories — and  very  excellent 
and  amusing  stories — which  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  do  with  character  ; 
histories  of  wondrous  and  moving  events, 
where  you  are  fascinated  by  the  vivacity 
of  the  narrator  without  caring  much  for 
the  passions  of  the  actors — such  stories, 
in  fact,  as  compose  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  the  voluminous  works  of  the  admira¬ 
ble  Alexander  Dumas.  We  do  not  care 
to  understand  Aladdin’s  sentiments,  or 
to  say  how  far  he  differed  from  Sindbad 
and  Camaralzaman.  The  famous  mus¬ 
keteers  have  different  parts  to  play,  and 
so  far  different  characters  ;  but  one  does 
not  care  very  much  for  their  psychology. 
Still,  every  serious  writer  must  derive 
his  power  from  his  insight  into  men  and 
women.  A  Cervantes  or  Shakespeare, 
a  Scott,  a  Fielding,  a  Richardson  or 
Thackeray,  command  our  attention  by 
forcible  presentation  of  certain  types  of 
character  ;  and,  so  far,  George  Eliot’s 
does  not  differ  from  her  predecessors’. 
Nor,  again,  would  any  truly  imaginative 
writer  give  us  mere  abstract  analyses  of 
character,  instead  of  showing  us  the  con¬ 
crete  person  in  action.  If  George  Eliot 
has  a  tendency  to  this  error  it  does  not 
appear  in  her  early  period.  We  can  see 
any  of  her  best  characters  as  distinctly, 
we  know  them  by  direct  vision  as  inti¬ 
mately,  as  we  know  any  personage  in 
real  or  fictitious  history.  We  are  not 
put  off  with  the  formulae  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  but  persons  are  themselves  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  Yet  it  is,  I  think,  true 
that  her  stories  are  pre-eminently  studies 
of  character  in  this  sense,  that  her  main 
and  conscious  purpiose  is  to  set  before 
us  the  living  beings  in  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  with  due  apology,  their  statical  rela¬ 
tions — to  show  them,  that  is,  in  their 
quiet  and  normal  state,  not  under  the 
stress  of  exceptional  events.  When  we 
once  know  .Adam  Bede  or  Dinah  Morris, 
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we  care  comparatively  little  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plot.  Compare,  for 
example,  “  Adam  Bede”  with  the 
“  Heart  of  Midlothian,”  the  first  half 
of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
very  noblest  of  all  fictions,  though  the 
latter  part  suffers  from  the  conventional 
madwoman  and  the  bit  of  commonplace 
intrigue  which  Scott  fancied  himself 
bound  to  introduce.  Jeanie  Deans  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  more  powerfully  drawn 
and  altogether  a  more  substantial  and 
satisfactory  young  woman  than  Dinah 
Morris,  who,  with  all  her  merits,  seems 
to  me,  I  will  confess,  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
prig.  The  contrast,  however,  to  which 
I  refer,  is  in  the  method  rather  than  in 
the  characters  or  the  situation.  Scott 
wishes  to  interest  us  in  the  magnificent 
trial  scene,  for  which  all  the  preceding 
narrative  is  a  preparation  ;  he  is  content 
to  set  the  Deans  family  before  us  with  a 
few  amazingly  vigorous  touches,  so  that 
we  may  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  tremendous  ordeal  through  which 
poor  Jeanie  Deans  is  to  pass  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  affection  and  duty.  We 
first  learn  to  know  her  thoroughly  by 
her  behavior  under  that  overpowering 
strain.  But  in  “  Adam  Bede”  we  learn 
first  to  know  the  main  actors  by  their 
conduct  in  a  number  of  little  scenes, 
most  admirably  devised  and  drawn,  and 
serving  to  bring  out,  if  not  a  more  pow¬ 
erful,  a  more  elaborate  and  minute  man¬ 
ifestation  of  their  inmost  feelings.  When 
we  come  to  the  critical  parts  in  the  story, 
and  the  final  catastrophe,  they  are  less 
interesting  and  vivid  than  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  detail  of  apparently  insignificant 
events.  The  trial  and  the  arrival  of  the 
reprieve  are  probably  the  weakest  and 
most  commonplace  passages  ;  and  what 
we  really  remember  and  enjoy  are  the 
little  scenes  on  the  village  green,  in 
Mrs.  Toyser's  dairy,  and  Adam  Bede’s 
workshop.  We  have  there  learned  to 
know  the  people  themselves,  and  we 
scarcely  care  for  what  happens  to  them. 
The  method  is  natural  to  a  feminine  ob¬ 
server  who  has.learned  to  interpret  char¬ 
acter  by  watching  its  manifestations  in 
little  every-day  incidents,  and  feels  com¬ 
paratively  at  a  loss  when  having  to  deal 
with  the  more  exciting  struggles  and  ca¬ 
lamities  which  make  a  noise. in  the  world. 


position — in  setting  her  personages  be¬ 
fore  us — than  in  dealing  with  her  catas¬ 
trophes,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
sometimes  seems  to  become  weak  just 
when  we  expect  her  full  powers  to  be 
exerted. 

This  is  true,  for  example,  of  “  Silas 
Marner,”  where  the  inimitable  opening 
is  very  superior  to  the  sequel.  It  is  still 
more  conspicuously  true  of  the  “  Mill 
on  the  Floss.”  The  first  part  of  that 
novel  appears  to  me  to  mark  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  her  genius.  So  far,  it  is  one 
of  the  rare  books  which  it  is  difficult  to 
praise  in  adequate  language.  We  may 
naturally  suspect  that  part  of  the  singu¬ 
lar  vividness  is  due  to  some  admixture 
of  an  autobiographical  element.  The 
sonnets  called  ”  Brother  and  Sister” — 
perhaps  her  most  successful  poetical 
effort — suggest  that  the  adventures  of 
Tom  and  Maggie  had  some  counterpart 
in  personal  experience.  In  any  case, 
the  whole  account  of  Maggie’s  child¬ 
hood,  the  admirable  pathos  of  the  child¬ 
ish  yearnings,  and  the  quaint  chorus  of 
uncles  and  aunts,  the  adventure  with  the 
gypsies,  the  wanderings  by  the  Floss,  the 
visit  to  Tom  in  his  school,  have  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  brilliance  of  coloring  showing 
that  the  workmanship  is  as  perfect  as 
the  sentiment  is  tender.  But  when 
Maggie  ceases  to  be  the  most  fascina¬ 
ting  child  in  fiction,  and  becomes  the 
heroine  of  a  novel,  the  falling  off  is 
grievous.  The  unlucky  affair  with 
Stephen  Guest  is  simply  indefensible. 
It  may  indeed  be  urged — and  urged 
with  plausibility — that  it  is  true  to  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  true,  that  is,  that  women  of 
genius — and,  indeed,  other  women — do 
not  always  show  that  taste  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  lovers  which  commends  itself  to 
the  masculine  mind.  There  is  nothing 
contrary  to  experience  in  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  imagination  of  an  impulsive 
girl  may  transfigure  a  very  second-rate 
young  tradesman  into  a  lover  worthy  of 
her  ;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  author 
for  sharing  the  illusion.  It  is  painfully 
true  that  some  women,  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent,  may  be  tempted,  like  Janet  Demp¬ 
ster,  to  take  to  stimulants.  But  we 
should  not  have  been  satisfied  if  her 
weakness  had  been  represented  as  a  cred¬ 
itable  or  venial  peculiarity,  or  without 


And  therefore,  as  I  think,  George  Eliot 
is  always  more  admirable  in  careful  ex- 
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our  charming  Maggie  the  means  of  il-  missible  in  the  discussion  of  some  his- 
lustrating  the  doctrine  that  a  woman  of  torical  character,  but  which,  in  a  writer 
high  qualities  may  throw  herself  away  who  has  the  privilege  of  creating  his- 


upon  a  low  creature  ;  but  when  she  is 
made  to  act  in  this  way,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  is  not  duly  emphasized,  we  are 
forced  to  suppose  that  George  Eliot  did 
not  see  what  a  poor  creature  she  has 
really  drawn.  Perhaps  this  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  certain  feminine  incapacity 
for  drawing  really  masculine  heroes, 
which  is  exemplified,  not  quite  so  dis¬ 
agreeably,  in  the  case  of  Dorothea  and 
l^dislaw.  But  it  is  a  misfortune,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  the  error  seems 
to  be  gratuitous.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  a  new  lover,  he  should  have 
been  endowed  with  some  qualities  likely 
to  attract  Maggie’s  higher  nature,  in¬ 
stead  of  betraying  his  second  -  rate 
dandyism  in  every  feature.  But  the 
engagement  to  Philip  Wakem,  who  is  at 
least  a  lovable  character,  might  surely 
have  supplied  enough  tragical  motive 
for  a  catastrophe  which  would  not  de¬ 
grade  poor  Maggie  to  common  clay.  As 
it  is,  what  promises  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  story  of  its  kind  ends  most  pathet¬ 
ically  indeed,  but  yet  with  a  strain  which 
jars  most  painfully  upon  the  general 
harmony. 

The  line  so  sharply  drawn  in  the 
“  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  also  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  two  provinces  of  the  whole 
region.  With  Maggie’s  visit  to  St.  Ogg’s, 
we  take  leave  of  that  part  of  George 
Eliot’s  work  which  can  be  praised  with¬ 
out  important  qualification — of  work  so 
admirable  in  its  kind  that  we  have  a 
sense  of  complete  achievement.  In  the 
later  stories  we  come  upon  debatable 
ground  :  we  have  to  recognize  distinct 
failure  in  hitting  the  mark,  and  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  good  and  bad 
qualities,  instead  of  simply  recognizing 
the  thorough  harmony  of  a  finished 
whole.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ? 
The  shortcomings  are,  as  I  have  said, 
obvious  enough.  We  have,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
elaborate  analysis  for  direct  presenta¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  such  passages,  as  one  to 
which  I  have  referred,  where  we  are  told 
that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  De- 
ronda’s  character  at  five-and-twenty,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  aiter- 
•events  ;  and  where  we  have  an  elaborate 
discussion  which  would  be  perfectly  ad- 


tory,  strikes  us  as  an  evasion  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  we  are  limited  to  certain 
facts,  we  are  forced  to  theorize  as  to 
the  qualities  which  they  indicate.  Real 
people  do  not  always  get  into  situations 
which  speak  for  themselves.  But  when 
we  can  make  such  facts  as  will  reveal 
character,  we  have  no  right  to  give  the 
abstract  theory  for  the  concrete  embod¬ 
iment.  We  perceive  when  this  is  done 
that  the  reflective  faculties  have  been 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  that,  instead  of  simply  enrich¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  field  of  interest, 
they  are  coming  into  the  foreground 
and  usurping  functions  for  which  they 
are  unfitted.  The  fault  is  palpable  in 
"  Romola,’’  The  remarkable  power 
not  only  of  many  passages  but  of  the 
general  conception  of  the  book  is  una¬ 
ble  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  it  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  cram. 
The  masses  of  information  have  not 
been  fused  by  a  glowing  imagination. 
The  fuel  has  put  out  the  fire.  If  we 
fail  to  perceive  this  in  the  more  serious 
passages,  it  is  painfully  evident  in  those 
which  are  meant  to  be  humorous  or 
playful.  People  often  impose  upon 
themselves  when  they  are  listening  to 
solemn  rhetoric,  perhaps  because,  when 
we  have  got  into  a  reverential  frame  of 
mind,  our  critical  instincts  are  in  abey¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  simulate 
amusement.  And  if  anybody,  with  the 
mimicry  of  Mrs.  Poyser  or  Bob  Jakin 
in  his  mind,  can  get  through  the  chap¬ 
ter  called  “A  Florentine  Joke,’’ with¬ 
out  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
jokes  of  that  period  were  oppressive  and 
wearisome  ghosts  of  the  facetious,  he 
must  be  one  of  those  people  who  take 
in  jokes  by  the  same  faculty  as  scientific 
theorems.  If  we  are  indulgent,  it  must 
be  on  the  ground  that  the  historical 
novel  proper  is  after  all  an  elaborate 
blunder.  It  is  really  analogous  to,  and 
shows  the  weakness  of,  the  various  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  revival  of  extinct  phases 
of  art  with  which  we  have  been  over¬ 
powered  in  these  days.  It  almost  in¬ 
evitably  falls  into  Scylla  or  Charybdis  ; 
it  is  either  a  heavy  mass  of  information 
striving  to  be  lively,  or  it  is  really  lively 
at  the  price  of  being  thoroughly  shallow. 
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and  giving  us  the  merely  pretty  and  pic¬ 
turesque  in  place  of  the  really  impress¬ 
ive.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  George  Eliot.  She  had  cer¬ 
tainly  very  imposing  authorities  on  her 
side  ;  but  I  imagine  that  “  ROmola” 
gives  unqualified  satisfaction  only  to 
people  who  hold  that  academical  cor¬ 
rectness  of  design  can  supply  the  place 
of  vivid  directness  of  intuitive  vision. 

Yet  the  situation  was  not  so  much 
the  cause  as  the  symptom  of  a  change. 
When  George  Eliot  returned  to  her 
proper  ground,  she  did  not  regain  the 
old  magic.  “  Middlemarch”  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  powerful  book,  but  to  many 
readers  it  is  a  rather  painful  book,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  charming  book 
to  any  one.  The  light  of  common  day 
has  most  unmistakably  superseded  the 
indescribable  glow  which  illuminated  the 
earlier  writings. 

The  change,  so  far  as  we  need  con¬ 
sider  it,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  one 
circumstance.  The  "  prelude”  invites 
us  to  remember  Saint  Theresa.  Her 
passionate  nature,  we  are  told,  demanded 
a  consecration  of  life  to  some  object  of 
unselfish  devotion.  She  found  it  in  the 
reform  of  a  religious  order.  But  there 
are  many  modern  Theresas,  who,  with 
equally  noble  aspirations,  can  find  no 
worthy  object  for  their  energies.  They 
have  found  ‘‘no  coherent  social  faith 
and  order,”  no  sufficient  guidance  for 
their  ardent  souls.  And  thus  we  have 
now  and  then  a  Saint  Theresa,  ”  foun¬ 
dress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart¬ 
beats  and  sobs  after  an  unattained  good¬ 
ness  tremble  off  and  are  dispersed 
among  hindrances  instead  of  centring 
in  some  long  recognizable  deed.”  This, 
then,  is  the  keynote  of  “  Middlemarch.” 
We  are  to  have  one  more  variation  on 
the  theme  already  treated  in  various 
form  ;  and  Dorothea  Brooke  is  to  be 
the  Saint  Theresa  with  lofty  aspirations 
to  pass  through  a  searching  ordeal,  and, 
if  she  fails  in  outward  results,  yet  to  win 
additional  nobility  from  failure.  And 
yet,  if  this  be  the  design,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  book  were  intended  for  elabo¬ 
rate  irony.  Dorothea  starts  with  some 
admirable,  though  not  very  novel,  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  social  kind,  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  drainage  and  provide 
better  cottages  for  the  poor.  She  meets 


a  consummate  pedant,  who  is  pitilessly 
ridiculed  for  his  petty  and  hidebound 
intellect,  and  immediately  takes  him  to 
be  her  hero  and  guide  to  lofty  endeavor. 
She  fancies,  as  we  are  told,  that  her 
spiritual  difficulties  will  be  solved  by 
the  help  of  a  little  Latin  and  Greek. 
‘‘  Perhaps  even  Hebrew  might  be  nec¬ 
essary — at  least  the  alphabet  and  a  few 
roots — in  order  to  arrive  at  the  core  of 
things  and  judge  soundly  on  the  social 
duties  of  the  Christian.”  She  marries 
Mr.  Casaubon,  and  of  course  is  speed¬ 
ily  undeceived.  But,  curiously  enough, 
the  process  of  enlightenment  seems  to 
be  very  partial.  Her  faith  in  her  hus¬ 
band  receives  its  death-blow  as  soon  as 
she  finds  out — not  that  he  is  a  wretched 
pedant,  but  that  he  is  a  pedant  of  the 
wrong  kind.  Will  Ladislaw  points  out 
to  her  that  Mr.  Casaubon  is  throwing 
away  his  labor  because  he  does  not  know 
German,  and  is  therefore  only  abreast 
of  poor  old  Jacob  Br)’ant  in  the  last 
century,  instead  of  being  a  worthy  con¬ 
temporary  of  Prof.  Max  MUller.  Surely 
Dorothea's  error  is  almost  as  deep  as 
ever.  Casaubon  is  a  wretched  being 
because  he  has  neither  heart  nor  brains 
— not  because  his  reading  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  wrong  set  of  books.  Surely 
a  man  may  be  a  prig  and  a  pedant, 
though  he  is  familiar  with  the  very  last 
researches  of  German  professors.  The 
latest  theories  about  comparative  my¬ 
thology  may  be  familiar  to  a  man  with  a 
.soul  comparable  only  to  a  dry  pea  in  a 
bladder.  If  Casaubon  had  been  all  that 
Dorothea  fancied,  if  his  knowledge  had 
been  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  we 
should  still  have  pitied  her  for  her  not 
knowing  the  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  stick.  Unluckily,  she  never  seems 
to  find  out  that  in  this  stupendous 
blunder,  and  not  in  the  pardonable  ig¬ 
norance  as  to  the  true  value  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  labors,  is  the  real  source  of  her 
misfortune.  In  fact,  she  hardly  seems 
to  grow  wiser,  even  at  the  end  ;  for 
when  poor  Casaubon  is  as  dead  as  his 
writings,  she  takes  up  with  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  appears  to  have  some  good 
feeling,  but  is  conspicuously  unworthy 
of  the  affections  of  a  Saint  Theresa. 
Had  “  Middlemarch”  been  intended  for 
a  cutting  satire  upon  the  aspirations  of 
young  ladies,  who  wish  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek,  when  they  ought  to  be  nurs- 
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ing  babies  and  supporting  hospitals, 
these  developments  of  affairs  would  have 
been  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  de¬ 
sign,  As  it  is,  we  are  left  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  aspirations  of  this  kind  scarcely 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  they  meet, 
and  that  Dorothea  was  all  the  better  for 
getting  the  romantic  aspirations  out  of 
her  head.  Have  not  the  commonplace 
people  the  best  of  the  argument  ? 

It  would  be  very  untrue  to  say  that 
the  later  books  show  any  defect  of  gen¬ 
eral  power.  I  do  not  think,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  there  are  many  passages  in 
modem  fiction  so  vigorous  as  the  de¬ 
scription  of  poor  Lydgate,  whose  higher 
aspirations  are  dashed  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  vulgar  desire  for  worldly  success, 
gradually  engulfed  by  the  selfish  persist¬ 
ence  of  his  wife,  like  a  swimmer  sucked 
down  by  an  octopus.  On  the  contrary, 
the  picture  is  so  forcible  and  so  lifelike 
that  one  reads  it  with  a  sense  of  actual 
bitterness.  And  as  in  “  Daniel  Deron* 
da,”  though  I  am  ready  to  confess  that 
Mordecai  and  Daniel  are  to  my  mind 
intolerable  bores,  I  hold  the  story  of 
Grandecourt  and  Gwendolen  to  be, 
though  not  a  pleasant,  a  singularly  pow¬ 
erful  study  of  the  somewhat  repulsive 
kind.  And  it  may  certainly  be  said  both 
of  ”  Romola”  and  of  ”  Middlemarch,” 
that  they  have  some  merits  of  so  high 
an  order  that  the  defects  upon  which  I 
have  dwelt  are  felt  as  blemishes,  not  as 
fatal  errors.  If  there  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  limits  of  her  own  pow¬ 
ers,  or  some  misconception  of  true  ar¬ 
tistic  conditions,  nobody  can  read  them 
without  the  sense  of  having  been  in 
contact  with  a  comprehensive  and  vigor¬ 
ous  intellect,  with  high  feeling  and  keen 
powers  of  observation.  Only  one  can¬ 
not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  that  early 
charm.  In  reading  “  Adam  Bede,”  we 
feel  first  the  magic,  and  afterward  we 
recognize  the  power  which  it  implies. 
But  in  ”  Middlemarch”  we  feel  the 
power,  but  we  ask  in  vain  for  the  charm. 
Some  such  change  passes  over  any  great 
mind  which  goes  through  a  genuine  pro¬ 
cess  of  development.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  reflective  powers  should  be¬ 
come  more  predominant  in  later  years  ; 
that  reasoning  should  to  some  extent 
take  the  place  of  intuitive  perception  ; 
and  that  experience  of  life  should  give 
a  sterner  and  sadder  tone  to  the  implied 


criticism  of  human  nature.  We  are 
prepared  to  find  less  spontaneity,  less 
freshness  of  interest  in  the  little  inci¬ 
dents  of  life,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  a  mind  so  reflective  and  richly  stored 
should  try  to  get  beyond  the  charmed 
circle  of  its  early  successes,  and  to  give 
us  a  picture  of  wider  and  less  picturesque 
aspects  of  human  life.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  account  sufficiently  for  the 
presence  of  something  jarring  and  de¬ 
pressing  in  the  later  work. 

Without  going  into  the  question  fully, 
one  thing  may  be  said  :  the  modem 
Theresa,  whether  she  is  called  Dorothea, 
or  Maggie,  or  Dinah,  or  Janet,  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  world  of  George 
Eliot’s  imagination.  We  are  to  be 
brought  to  sympathize  with  the  noble  as¬ 
pirations  of  a  loving  and  unselfish  spirit, 
conscious  that  it  cannot  receive  any  full 
satisfaction  within  the  commonplace 
conditions  of  this  prosaic  world.  How 
women  are  to  find  a  worthier  sphere  of 
action  than  the  mere  suckling  of  babes 
and  chronicling  of  small  beer  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Social  Science  Associations. 
Some  people  answer  it  by  proposing  to 
give  women  votes  or  degrees,  and  others 
would  tell  us  that  such  problems  can 
only  be  answered  by  reverting  to  Saint 
Theresa’s  method.  The  solution  in 
terms  of  actual  conduct  lies  beyond  the 
proper  province  of  the  novelist.  She 
has  done  all  that  she  can  do  if  she  has 
revealed  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  such  a 
character,  and  its  proper  function  in 
life.  She  should  make  us  fall  in  love 
with  Romola  and  Maggie,  and  convert 
us  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  true 
salt  of  the  earth. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  her  success  is 
complete,  and  it  is  won  by  high  moral 
feeling  and  quick  sympathy  with  true 
nobility  of  character.  We  pay  willing 
homage  to  these  pure  and  lofty  feminine 
types,  and  we  may  get  some  measure  of 
the  success  by  comparing  them  with 
other  dissatisfied  heroines  whose  aspira¬ 
tions  are  by  no  means  so  lofty  or  so 
compatible  with  delicate  moral  senti¬ 
ment.  But  the  triumph  has  its  limits. 
In  the  sweet  old-world  country  life  a 
Janet  or  a  Dinah  can  find  some  sort  of 
satisfaction  from  an  evangelical  preach¬ 
er,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church.  If  the  thoughts  and  ways 
of  her  circle  are  narrow,  it  is  in  harmony 
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with  "itself,  and  we  may  feel  its  beauty 
without  asking  awkward  questions.  But 
as  soon  as  Maggie  has  left  her  quiet 
fields  and  reached  even  such  a  centre  of 
civilization  as  St.  Ogg’s,  there  is  a  jar 
and  a  discord.  **  Komola”  is  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  spiritual  disturbance 
where  the  highest  aspirations  are  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  saddest  failure  ;  and  when  we 
get  to  “  Middlemarch"  we  feel  that  the 
charm  has  somehow  vanished.  Even 
in  the  early  period,  Mrs.  Poyser’s  bright 
common-sense  has  some  advantages  over 
Dinah  Morris's  high-wrought  sentiment. 
And  in  “  Middlemarch”  we  feel  more 
decidedly  that  high  aspirations  are 
doubtful  qualifications  ;  that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  young  devotee  of  science  has  to 
compound  with  the  quarrelling-  world, 
and  the  brilliant  young  Dorothea  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  decided  clipping  of  her  wings. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  have  a  lofty  nature 
in  such  surroundings  ?  The  very  bit¬ 
terness  with  which  the  triumph  of  the 
lower  characters  is  set  forth  seems  to 
betray  a  kind  of  misgiving.  And  it  is 
the  presence  of  this  feeling,  as. well  as 
the  absence  of  the  old  picturesque 
scenery,  that  gives  a  tone  of  melancholy 
to  the  later  books.  Some  readers  are 
disposed  to  sneer,  and  to  look  upon  the 
heroes  and  heroines  as  male  and  female 
prigs,  who  are  ridiculous  if  they  persist 
and  contemptible  when  they  fail.  Others 
are  disposed  to  infer  that  the  philosophy 
which  they  represent  is  radically  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  And  some  may  say  that, 
after  all,  the  picture  is  true,  however 
sad,  and  that,  in  all  ages,  people  who 
try  to  lift  their  heads  above  the  crowd 
must  lay  their  account  with  ma'rtyrdom 
and  be  content  to  be  uncomfortable. 
The  moral,  accepted  by  George  Eliot 
herself,  is  indicated  at  the  end  of  ”  Mid¬ 
dlemarch.”  A  new  Theresa,  she  tells 
us,  will  not  have  the  old  opportunity 
any  more  than  a  new  Antigone  would 
”  spend  heroic  piety  in  daring  all  for 
the  sake  of  a  brother’s  funeral  ;  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  these  ardent  deeds  took 
shape  is  forever  gone.”  There  will  be 


many  Dorotheas,  and  some  of  them 
doomed  to  worse  sacrifices  than  the  Dor¬ 
othea  of  ”  Middlemarch,”  and  we  must 
be  content  to  think  that  her  influence 
spent  itsdf  through  many  invisible  chan¬ 
nels,  but  was  not  the  less  potent  be¬ 
cause  unseen. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
conclusion.  I  cannot  here  ask  why  it 
should  not  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
We  must  admit  that  there  is  something 
rather  depressing  in  the  thought  of 
these  anonymous  Dorotheas  feeling 
about  vaguely  for  some  worthy  outlet 
of  their  energies,  taking  up  with  a  man 
of  science  and  discovering  him  to  be  an 
effete  pedant,  wishing  ardently  to  reform 
the  world,  but  quite  unable  to  specify 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  condescend¬ 
ing  to  put  up  with  a  very  commonplace 
life  in  a  vague  hope  that  somehow  or 
other  they  will  do  some  good.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  we  must  admit  that,  wher¬ 
ever  the  fault  lies,  our  Theresas  have 
some  difficulty  in  fully  manifesting  their 
excellence.  But  with  all  their  faults, 
we  feel  that  they  embody  the  imperfect 
influence  of  a  nature  so  lofty  in  its  sen¬ 
timent,  so  wide  in  its  sympathies,  and 
so  keen  in  its  perceptions,  that  we  may 
wait  long  before  it  will  be  adequately 
replaced.  The  imperfections  belong  in 
great  measure  to  a  time  of  vast  revolu¬ 
tions  in  thought  which  produce  artistic 
discords  as  well  as  philosophic  anarchy. 
Lower  minds  escape  the  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  they  are  lower  ;  and  even  to  be 
fully  sensitive  to  the  deepest  searchings 
of  heart  of  the  time  is  to  possess  a  high 
claim  on  our  respect.  At  lowest,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  differ  from  George  Eliot’s 
teaching  on  many  points,  we  feel  her  to 
be  one  who  in  the  midst  of  great  per¬ 
plexities,  has  brought  great  intellectual 
powers  to  setting  before  us  a  lofty  moral 
ideal,  and,  in  spite  of  manifest  short¬ 
comings,  has  shown  certain  aspects  of  a 
vanishing  social  phase  with  a  power  and 
delicacy  unsurpassed  in  her  own  sphere. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HER. 


There  is,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  a  fine  passage  on  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  in  which  he  compares  his 
feelings  on  receiving  the  intelligence  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  launch  of  a 
three-decker.  The  space  suddenly  left 
vacant,  he  says,  had  in  each  case  im¬ 
pressed  his  imagination  more  than  the 
object  by  which  it  had  previously  been 
filled.  In  truth,  the  remark  might  be 
applied  to  the  blanks  left  by  those  who 
filled  no  extensive  space  in  the  minds, 
perhaps  not  even  in  the  hearts  of  their 
contemporaries.  We  are  surprised  to 
find  when  they  are  gone  how  large  it  is. 
And  possibly,  indeed,  this  may  be  felt 
more  true  of  ordinary  beings  than  of  the 
“  large-brained  woman  and  large-hearted 
man”  (to  adopt  Mrs.  Browning’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  only  woman  who  seems 
to  us  entirely  her  intellectual  equal) 
whose  departure  has  recalled  the  simile. 
We  do  not  believe  any  genius  ever  re¬ 
ceived  more  contemporaneous  recog¬ 
nition.  Still  it  is  true  that  Death  in  her 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  reveals  to  us 
the  large  space  she  occupied  in  our  at¬ 
tention.  She  has  left  no  successpr. 
Except  in  the  sense  that  every  source 
of  interest  tends  to  replace  every  other, 
there  is  no  one  to  take  up  any  part  of  her 
inheritance.  What  other  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion,  fur  instance,  could  have  been  cited 
by  a  lecturer  on  ethics,  as  she  was  by 
Mr.  Maurice  at  Cambridge  ?  Imagine 
Lovelace  the  object  of  that  kind  of 
analysis  which,  on  the  occasion  we  refer 
to,  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  ap¬ 
plied  to  Tito  !  Yet  **  Clarissa"  is  quite 
as  seriously  moral  a  work  as  ”  Romola.” 
It  is  no  mean  genius  which  is  thus  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  side  of  Tito’s 
creator.  When  such  a  spirit  passes  from 
among  us,  the  attempt  to  estimate  our 
loss — or,  from  another  point  of  view, 
eur  gain,  never  so  distinctly  perceived 
as  in  the  moment  of  loss — may  be  made 
from  many  sides.  What  rank  in  the 
great  hierarchy  will  be  assigned  to  George 
Eliot  by  those  whose  opinion,  sifted  from 
all  that  is  ephemeral,  will  remain  the  un¬ 
assailable  verdict  of  humanity,  it  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  inquire. 


We  would  make  an  attempt  which  is  at 
once  more  important  and  less  difficult — 
we  would  endeavor  to  give  some  con¬ 
tribution  toward  a  judgment  on  her 
moral  influence.  Unquestionably  she 
was  one  who  largely  moulded  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  her  readers.  What  shape  did 
she  give  them  ?  In  what  respects  is  it 
different  with  them  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  she  had  never  written  a 
line  ? 

The  critic  cannot  flatter  himself  that 
he  opens  an  original  line  of  thought  in 
putting  these  questions.  Ever  since  she 
began  to  write,  the  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  full  of  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  them,  and  it  hapi>ens  that  the  only 
criticism  which  we  have  heard  mentioned 
as  giving  her  pleasure  was  a  little  posthu¬ 
mous  essay,  published  by  Messrs.  Black¬ 
wood,  which  was  altogether  devoted  to 
this  problem.  She  seems  to  us,  indeed, 
a  standing  refutation  of  a  very  banal 
judgment  (repeated,  however,  since  her 
death)  on  the  moral  element  in  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  often  said,  and  i>erhaps  still 
oftener  asumed,  that  a  work  of  art  must 
stand  the  lower  for  a  serious  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  such  an  argument.  To  speak 
of  the  moral  element  in  Shakespeare 
would  be  like  speaking  of  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  in  life  itself.  You  will  find  it  here 
and  there — a  moral  might  be  attached  to 
some  of  his  plays  almost  as  readily  as  to 
a  fable  of  ./Esop.  But  there  are  parts  of 
actual  life  of  which  we  might  say  the 
same.  There  are  glimpses  of  moral  pur¬ 
pose  in  all  history  and  all  individual  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  we  shall  find  at  least  as 
much  in  both  of  what  bewilders  the 
moral  sense  as  of  what  enlightens  it. 
Think,  for  instance,  how  a  writer  with 
a  moral  purpose  would  have  concluded 
the  history  of  Sulla.  History  alone 
could  have  dared  to  tell  us  of  a  peaceful 
end  to  such  a  life  as  his,  and  history 
again  and  again  repeats  the  defiance  to 
our  moral  sense.  Biography,  too,  if  it 
could  be  perfectly  unreserved,  would  do 
likewise,  on  its  small  scale.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  recognizing,  in  a  large 
part  of  life,  not  only  a  series  of  events 
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which,  taken  alone,  would  have  no  guid* 
ance  for  the  moral  sense,  but  even  a 
series  of  feelings.  We  have  striven  long 
and  dutifully  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  the  result  has  been  utter  failure 
there,  and  some  mistake  elsewhere,  for 
to  work  hard  in  one  part  of  life  means 
generally  to  let  something  slip  in  another 
region.  Wc  have  made  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  it  seems  utterly  wasted.  Or 
the  perplexity  may  be  the  other  way. 
We  have  clutched  some  good  lawlessly, 
and  found  it  abidingly  precious.  W'e 
have  done  a  mean  thing,  and  sucked 
strength  out  of  it.  We  suppose  there  is 
no  one  who  has  not  often  had  to  remind 
himself,  in  reviewing  his  own  life  or  that 
of  others,  of  those  profound  words. 
“  Let  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  to¬ 
gether  until  the  harvest.”  So  far  as  his¬ 
tory  or  fiction  is  a  record  of  this  kind  of 
experience,  it  cannot  be  called  moral. 
And  unquestionably  the  unmoral  world 
claims  a  large  half  of  literature.  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Scott,  though  they  do  not 
ever,  we  think,  mirror  the  bewildering 
problems  of  history  (for  these,  we  feel, 
are  hardly  dramatic  subjects,  and  such 
a  drama  as  Shelley’s  “  Cenci  ”  seems  to 
us  an  illustration,  not  a  confutation  of 
the  fact),  yet  are  full  of  a  like  impar¬ 
tiality  between  good  and  evil.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Henry  V.  is  painted  as  a  fine 
chivalrous  character,  full  of  noble  im¬ 
pulse,  the  ideal  of  a  soldier.  And  it  is 
incidentally  mentioned  to  us,  just  as  it 
would  be  in  reality,  that  he  has  left  an 
old  friend — guilty,  indeed,  of  license 
and  immorality,  but  not  of  anything 
criminal,  or  of  anything  in  which  his 
royal  master  had  not  shared — to  die  of 
a  broken  heart.  Does  Shakespeare 
mean  this  as  a  great  blemish  on  the 
character  of  his  kingly  hero  ?  The 
question  is  idle.  For  our  own  part,  we 
do  not  believe  a  nature  strongly  imbued 
with  moral  sympathy  could  have  painted 
this  without  giving  soine  sign  of  disap¬ 
probation.  But  we  readily  confess  that, 
in  looking  at  it  in  this  way,  we  quit  the 
right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Such  actions  as  this  are  con¬ 
ceived,  not  as  either  moral  or  immoral, 
but  as  natural.  And,  so  far  as  such  a 
spirit  as  this  predominates  in  any  writ¬ 
ings,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exert  a  moral  influence.  The  influence 
by  which  sympathy  is  widened  and 


varied  may  be  called  moral  in  a  certain 
sense,  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  that  tendency  to  make  an  epi¬ 
thet  descriptive  of  one  good  thing  de¬ 
scribe  ail  good  things,  which  seems  to 
us  one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  in¬ 
tellectual  confusion.  A  great  writer 
may  be  entirely  moral  in  this  sense,  he 
may  take  the  reader  into  a  healthy  moral 
atmosphere  without  stimulating,  perhaps 
even  while  somewhat  deadening,  the 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong.  This 
might  be  said  of  Scott.  His  influence 
is  moral  only  as  the  influence  of  Nature 
is  moral.  It  refreshes  the  spirit  as  a 
lonely  stroll  by  the  sea-shore,  as  a  gallop 
on  a  spirited  horse,  as  a  laugh  from  a 
child.  Everything  healthful  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  it,  but  it  holds  in  solution  no 
distinctly  moral  truth.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  certain  refresh¬ 
ment,  a  certain  repose,  in  literature, 
which  is  in  this  sense  unmoral.  No  fac 
ulty  more  needs  rest  than  that  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong  ;  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  provides  exercise  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  being  is  helpful  and  val¬ 
uable,  not  only  to  the  part  of  the  nature 
exercised  by  it  but  to  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  itself.  So  much  we  would  concede 
to  the  ordinary  depreciation  of  moral 
purpose  in  literature.  It  does  not  char¬ 
acterize  some  of  the  greatest  literary 
creators,  and  the  literature  which  it  does 
not  characterize  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 

So  much  we  would  concede,  but  no 
more.  A  distinctly  moral  purpose  is  to 
be  found  in  some  works  that  share  the 
immortality  of  ”  Hamlet  ”  and  of 
“  Macbeth.”  It  seems  to  us  true  of  the 
great  memorials  of  the  Attic  stage.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  that  the  lesson  of 
Sophocles  and  .^Eschylus  can  be  distilled 
into  a  neat  motto  ;  but  they  are  moral 
in  this  sense,  that  the  events  and  char¬ 
acters  depicted  by  them  present  to  the 
reader’s  mind  thoughts  which  stand  in 
close  relation  to  the  conscience,  and 
affect  the  reader  (or  rather,  to  take  the 
true  point  of  view,  the  spectator)  as  an 
expression  of  sympathy  or  of  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  their  author.  And  they 
do  not  only  present  this  element  as  it  is 
in  Shakespeare,  interrupted  and  check¬ 
ered  by  a  sort  of  careless  impartiality — 
as  in  the  way  Henry’s  desertion  of  Fal- 
staff  is  told — but  they  give  it  pure. 
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They  make  us  feel  that  every  step  they 
follow  has  a  certain  moral  direction. 
VVe  are,  at  every  development  in  the 
drama,  led  nearer  to  a  moral  goal. 
There  is  no  mere  play  of  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  ])oets  who,  though  standing  lower 
in  the  scale,  yet  occupy  no  mean  place 
in  it.  Byron  owes  a  large  part  of  his 
force  to  being  distinctively  the  poet  of 
the  conscience.  Shelley  is,  above  all,  a 
protestant  against  tyranny.  If  we  quit¬ 
ted  the  heightsof  literature  we  could  add 
many  names  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  given  us  their  best  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  artist,  and  whose  works 
are  yet  filled  with  a  moral  atfnosphere. 
In  literature,  as  elsewhere,  many  are 
called  and  few  chosen  ;  and  not  a  few 
failures  may  be  reckoned  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  but  the  failure  is  not  in  the  aim. 
That  the  great  name  of  (jeorge  Eliot 
must  be  added  to  the  list  will  not,  we 
presume,  be  disputed  by  any  one. 
There  is  nothing  impartial  about  her 
genius.  It  is  the  claim  of  her  countless 
admirers,  and  the  indictment  of  her  few 
mere  critics,  that  she  is  a  moral  teacher, 
not  merely  as  every  true  artist  is  a  moral 
teacher,  but  as  are  those  whose  delinea¬ 
tions  are  colored  by  sympathy,  and 
shadowed  by  disapproval.  Indeed,  a 
large  part  of  her  immense  popularity  is 
traceable  to  the  didactic  element  in  her 
works.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very 
common  one,  to  suppose  that  preaching 
is  a  form  of  utterance  unpopular  with 
the  hearer.  We  believe  a  good  actor 
does  not  acquire  an  audience  so  readily 
as  a  good  preacher.  Didactic  fiction 
we  consider  the  most  popular  form  of 
literature  ;  and  that  a  first-rate  genius 
should  take  it  in  hand  in  our  day  has 
been  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  for¬ 
tune  for  that  mass  of  intelligent  medioc¬ 
rity  which  supplies  the  staple  of  ordi¬ 
nary  readers.  In  reading  her  books, 
that  numerous  class  which  hankers  after 
originality  found  two  of  the  strongest  lit¬ 
erary  tastes  gratified  at  once — the  liveli¬ 
est  fiction  held  in  solution  by  the  most 
eloquent  preaching.  The  latter  element 
can  be  ignored  by  no  one.  No  preacher 
of  our  day,  we  believe,  has  done  so  much 
to  mould  the  moral  aspirations  of  her 
contemporaries  as  she  has,  for  none 
other  had  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
power.  In  losing  her  we  have  lost  the 


common  interest  of  the  intellectual  ranks 
most  widely  sepiarated.  She  had  a  voice 
to  reach  the  many  and  words  to  arrest 
the  few.  She  afforded  the  liveliest  en¬ 
tertainment  to  the  ordinary  novel-reader 
and  the  deepiest  speculation  to  many  who 
never  looked  into  another  novel.  Her 
influence  was  as  wide  as  it  was  profound. 

This  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  her 
influence  is  made  by  one  in  whom,  to 
the  influence  felt  by  the  many,  was  add¬ 
ed  the  enlightening  power  of  such  an 
acquaintance  as  any  of  them  might  have 
gained,  had  chance  thrown  it  in  their 
way  ;  and  the  criticism  which  follows 
embodies  reminiscences,  which  as  they 
were  not  associated  with  the  gratifying 
mark  of  pieculiar  confidence,  so  they  are 
not  entangled  by  anything  that  has  to 
be  sifted  away  before  they  can  be  shared 
by  the  public.  So  much  the  more  are 
they  characteristic  of  what  was  best  in 
George  Eliot.  For  in  reviewing  the 
whole  impression  thus  made  on  the 
mind,  and  seeking  out  first,  as  is  fitting 
and  natural,  its  legacy  of  gratitude,  we 
would  fix  on  the  wonderful  degree  to 
which  she  has  lighted  up  the  life  of  com¬ 
monplace,  unheroic  humanity.  If  to 
any  of  her  admirers  we  seem  to  lower 
her  place  in  literature  by  representing  it 
as  something  that  all  could  appreciate, 
such  a  feeling  would  have  found  no  sym¬ 
pathy  from  her.  There  was  no  taint  of 
intellectual  aristocracy  in  her  sympa¬ 
thies.  She  once  said,  in  referring  to 
Mendelssohn’s  visit  to  England,  that  the 
musician’s  piower  to  move  the  crowd  with 
a  visible  thrill  of  enthusiasm  would  have 
been  the  object  of  her  aspiration,  had 
she  been  allowed  her  choice  of  the  form 
her  genius  might  have  taken.  The 
yearning  seemed  an  expression  of  that 
respiectfulness  for  ordinary  mankind 
which  embodied  itself  in  piortraiture  that 
all  could  appreciate.  Nothing  recurs 
more  emphatically  to  the  memory  which 
seeks  to  gather*  up  its  records  of  her, 
than  her  vehement  recoil  from  that  spirit 
which  identifies  what  is  excellent  with 
what  is  exceptional.  The  sacredness  of 
humdrum  work  was  one  of  the  strongest 
convictions,  bearing  on  practical  life, 
which  she  ever  thus  expressed,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  large  deduction  from 
the  happiness  of  her  fame  that  it  so  often 
imposed  on  her  (in  common,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  with  all  persons  of  genius)  the 
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duty  of  checking  the  aspirations  of  that 
large  mass  of  average  mankind  that 
seeks  an  escape  from  the  vocation  which 
she  felt  so  lofty  a  one.  This  spirit  finds 
fuller  expression  in  her  works,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  than  in  those  of  any  other  great 
writer  of  fiction.  Almost  all  her  most 
loving  creations  are  of  those  men  and 
women  who  would  not,  in  actual  life, 
be  marked  off  from  the  crowd  by  any 
commanding  gifts  of  intellect  or  charac¬ 
ter.  She  seems  to  us  either  never  to 
have  attempted  to  portray  such  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  being  or  to  have  failed  in 
doing  so.  No  sketch  of  hers  seems  to 
us  so  shadowy,  so  unrememberable,  as 
that  of  the  ideal  Jew  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  impressive  person  in  the  fic¬ 
tion  where  he  figures,  and  next  in  dim¬ 
ness  and  lifelessness  we  should  place  that 
portrait  which  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  very  focus  of  her  artistic  power — 
Savonarola.  The  world,  perhaps,  has 
not  lost  so  much  by  her  failure  to  carry 
out  a  plan  once  named  to  the  writer — to 
give  the  world  an  ideal  portrait  of  an 
actual  character  in  history,  whom  she  did 
not  name,  but  to  whom  she  alluded  as 
an  object  of  ])Ossible  reverence  un¬ 
mingled  with  disappointment  —  as  by 
some  possible  successor  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
or  Caleb  Garth.  The  sketch  of  Zarca 
seems  to  us,  it  is  true,  one  of  her  very 
finest  creations,  and  unquestionably  it  is 
that  of  an  exceptional  and  aspiring 
being.  Still,  her  brightest  coloring,  on 
the  whole,  is  kept  for  the  simple  homely 
beings  who  seek  to  get  honestly  through 
the  day’s  work  and  make  those  they  love 
happy.  Her  genius  is  always  most 
characteristically  exercised  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  pathos  and  grandeur  that  lie  hid 
in  average  humanity.  The  writer  once 
felt  vividly  how,  even  among  her  peers, 
what  she  most  valued  was  that  which 
they  shared  with  average  humanity,  on 
hearing  her  say  of  one  of  her  few  con¬ 
temporaries  whose  genius  was  equal  to 
her  own,  “  /  always  think  of  him  as  the 
husband  of  the  dead  wife.”  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  eminent  powers  paled  in  her 
eyes  before  that  of  a  faithful  love — pro¬ 
found,  indeed,  and  deathless,  but  not  in 
this  respect  superior  to  many  a  one  that 
lurks  behind  the  curtain  of  utter  dumb¬ 
ness,  or  even  of  trite  words  and  hum¬ 
drum  reflections.  In  many  ways  the 
speech  recurs  as  especially  characteristic 


of  her,  but  most  of  all  for  the  prece¬ 
dence  which  it  gives  the  ordinary  human 
bonds  beyond  all  that  is  given  to  the 
^lite  of  mankind.  We  can  recall  no 
other  writer  who,  with  the  needful  power, 
has  taken  so  little  pains  to  depict  the 
life  of  genius.  Both  the  sister  spirits 
we  should  place  by  her  side,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  spent  their  most  elaborate 
efforts  in  depicting  a  woman  of  genius, 
but  “  Aurora  Leigh  ”  and  ”  Consuelo” 
have  no  pendant  in  the  gallery  of  George 
Eliot  (for  the  exquisite  sketch  of  “  Arm- 
gart”  seems  to  us  too  slight  to  be  called 
one).  We  do  not  name  this  as  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  her  works  ;  it  seems  to  us, 
indeed,  that  art  is  not  altogether  a  favor¬ 
able  subject  for  itself.  But  we  note  it 
neither  for  praise  nor  blame  from  a  lit¬ 
erary  |X)int  of  view,  but  as  an  important 
indication  of  the  nature  of  her  moral 
sympathies.  They  were  rich  and  vari¬ 
ous,  and  no  defining  limits  could  be 
pointed  out  which  would  not  probably 
suggest  many  exceptions  ;  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  one,  but  on  the  whole  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  embody  all  that  is  best,  all 
that  is  pure,  in  the  ideal  of  Democracy. 

We  pay  a  great  tribute  to  any  writer  of 
such  powers  as  hers,  in  saying  that  her 
teaching  impresses  on  the  mind  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  patient  work,  of  simple  duty, 
of  cheerful  unselfishness.  So  great  that 
we  can  allow  that  she  failed  to  inspire 
equal  sympathy  with  aspiration,  that  she 
painted  reverence  —  sometimes  con¬ 
sciously  and  sometimes,  it  seems  to  us, 
without  intending  it — as  generally  mis¬ 
taken,  and  still  feel  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  immense.  In  a  world  where  rest¬ 
less  vanity  is  so  active,  and  where  we 
are  all,  niore  or  less,  tempted  into  the 
scramble  for  pre-eminence,  we  owe  much 
to  one  who  taught  us,  in  unforgettable 
words,  to  priite  the  lowly  path  of  ob¬ 
scure  duty.  In  words,  we  are  obliged 
to  say,  for,  in  recalling  her  life,  the 
recollection  of  what  looks  like  a  claim 
either  to  exceptional  immunity  from  the 
laws  that  bind  ordinary  human  beings, 
or  else  to  an  exceptional  right  to  form  a 
judgment  on  their  scope,  forces  itself 
on  the  memory.  But  no  plodding 
moralist  could  have  more  abhorred  such 
a  claim  than  she  did.  On  one  occasion 
she  expressed,  almost  with  indignation, 
her  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  doctrine  which 
compounded  for  moral  deficiency  in 
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consideration  of  intellectual  wealth,  and 
her  hearer  failed  to  make  her  concede 
even  that  amount  of  truth  in  it  which 
surely  no  deliberate  view  of  human  diffi¬ 
culties  and  limitations  could  ultimately 
withhold,  and  which  seems  to  us  illus¬ 
trated  by  her  own  life.  She  was  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Eng¬ 
lish  public  opinion,  in  its  idolatry  of 
her,  left  in  abeyance  some  of  its  most 
cherished  principles  ;  but  her  reverence 
for  human  bonds  and  her  abhorrence  of 
a  self-pleasing  choice  as  against  a  dutiful 
loyalty  have  been  set  forth  with  such 
eloquent  conviction  and  varied  force  of 
illustration  in  her  books  that  we  believe 
the  testimony  has  outweighed  even  the 
counteraction  of  what  was  adverse  to  it 
in  her  own  career.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  whose  words  are  mightier  than  their 
actions. 

And  how  much  in  her  demeanor,  her 
personal  aspect,  repeated  the  lesson  of 
her  books  !  Not  quite  all,  but  almost 
all  that  one  memory,  at  all  events,  can 
gather  up  from  the  past.  From  one 
point  of  view  she  appeared  as  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  human  beings.  “  Do  not,  pray, 
think  that  I  would  dream  of  comparing 
myself  to - ”  she  once  said,  with  un¬ 

questionable  earnestness,  mentioning  an 
author  whom  most  people  would  con¬ 
sider  as  infinitely  her  inferior.  And  the 
slow  careful  articulation  and  low  voice 
suggested,  at  times,  something  almost 
like  diffidence.  Nevertheless,  mingled 
with  this  diffidence  was  a  great  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power,  and  one  sometimes 
felt  with  her  as  if  in  the  presence  of  roy¬ 
alty,  while  of  course  there  were  moments 
when  one  felt  that  exalted  genius  has 
some  temptations  in  common  with  ex¬ 
alted  rank.  But  they  were  only 
moments.  How  strong  was  the  current 
of  her  sympathy  in  the  direction  of  all 
humble  effort,  how  reluctantly  she 
checked  presumption !  Possibly  she 
may  sometimes  have  had  to  reproach 
herself  with  failing  to  check  it.  Surely 
the  most  ordinary  and  uninteresting  of 
her  friends  must  feel  that  had  they 
known  nothing  of  her  but  her  rapid  in¬ 
sight  into  and  quick  response  to  their 
inmost  feelings  she  would  still  have  been 
a  memorable  personality  to  them.  This 
s]rmpathy  was  extended  to  the  sorrows 
most  unlike  anything  she  could  ever  by 
any  possibility  have  known — the  failures 


of  life  obtained  as  large  a  share  of  her 
compassion  as  its  sorrows.  A  writer  in 
the  Spectator  has  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the 
greatness  of  her  dramatic  genius,  that 
she  portrayed  the  characters  most  unlike 
her  own  with  the  utmost  intellectual 
sympathy.  We  should  hardly  have  sin¬ 
gled  out  this  power  for  special  notice — 
it  surely  takes  the  minimum  of  dramatic 
power  to  bring  out  the  enjoyment  that 
all  feel  in  characters  unlike  their  own — 
but  certainly  the  remark  sets  one  on  the 
trace  of  what  was  felt  remarkable  in 
personal  intercourse  with  her.  It  was 
not  only  those  whose  experience  con¬ 
tained  some  germ  of  instruction  for  the 
dramatic  painter  who  felt  the  full  glow 
of  her  sympathy.  It  was  granted  in  un¬ 
stinted  measure  to  those  who  could  not 
give  in  return  even  the  contribution  by 
which  an  imagination  is  enriched. 
Doubtless  she  was  beset  by  many  ap¬ 
peals  for  encouragement  and  guidance, 
and  her  response  was  necessarily  brief. 
But  it  was  not  contemptuous  or  impa¬ 
tient,  even  where  it  must  have  been  re¬ 
luctant.  Her  inherent  respect  for  aver¬ 
age  humanity  made  itself  felt,  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated,  where  it  was  the 
only  respect  she  could  feel.  Few  know 
how  much  is  meant  in  saying  this. 
There  are  not  many  from  whom  we 
could  bear  the  humiliation  of  confront¬ 
ing  mere  respect  for  the  humanity  in 
each  one  of  us,  apart  from  all  that  is  per¬ 
sonal.  We  say  almost  as  much  of  her 
heart  as  has  ever  been  said  of  her  genius 
when  we  say  that  this  was  possible  with 
her. 

Her  aspirations  to  become  a  permanent 
source  of  joy  and  peace  to  mankind  have 
been  set  forth  in  lines  which,  although 
they  seem  to  us  rather  fine  rhetoric  than 
poetry,  have  already  become  almost 
classic.  The  wish  to  console  and  cheer 
was  indeed  rooted  in  the  most  vital  part 
of  her  nature.  The  writer  remembers  her 
asking  a  person  whose  society  gave  her 
no  pleasure,  and  who  was  not  unlikely 
to  have  abused  the  position  thus  accord¬ 
ed,  to  come  to  her  at  any  time  that  her 
society  might  be  felt  as  consolatory,  at 
a  time  of  trouble.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  she  spoke  of  the  sense  of 
a  load  of  possible  achievement  threatened 
by  the  shortening  span  of  life  with  a 
deep  sadness  which,  in  recalling  the  con¬ 
versation,  seems  like  a  prophecy.  Any 
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one  who  knows  the  wonderful  unselfish¬ 
ness  in  the  offer  will  feel  that  we  could 
hardly  give  a  more  convincing  example 
of  her  strong  impulse  toward  "  binding 
up  the  broken  in  heart.”  And  yet  none 
of  these  recollections  recurs  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  with  such  a  rush  of  pathos  as 
a  few  words  that  any  one  might  have 
spoken,  describing  what  she  felt  in  dis¬ 
regarding  an  appeal  for  alms  in  the 
street.  She  was  much  distressed,  and 
(if  the  writer  may  judge  from  very  slight 
indications)  much  surprised  to  hear  her 
works  called  depressing.  She  almost 
invariably,  we  believe,  avoided  reading 
any  notices  of  them  ;  but  her  rule  could 
not  have  been  quite  invariable,  for  we 
recall  a  quaint  and  pathetic  little  out¬ 
burst  of  disappointment  that  the  result 
of  perusing  her  works  should  produce  on 
some  critic  or  other  “  a  tendency  toward 
black  despair”  (or  some  such  expression, 
which,  if  our  memory  serves,  she  quoted 
with  a  touch  of  humorous  exaggeration). 
Perhaps  we  shall  appear  merely  to  echo 
the  judgment  of  this  critic  when  we  give 
it  as  a  record  of  the  impression  she  pro¬ 
duced  that  one  of  the  greatest  duties  of 
life  was  that  of  resignation.  Nothing  in 
the  intercourse  here  recalled  was  more 
impressive,  ^as  exhibiting  the  power  of 
feelings  to  survive  the  convictions  which 
gave  them  birth,  than  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  dwelt  on  this  as  the  great 
and  real  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life. 
One  instance  in  which  she  appeared  to 
apply  it  to  herself,  in  speaking  of  the 
short  span  of  life  that  lay  before  her, 
and  the  large  amount  of  achievement 
that  must  be  laid  aside  as  impossible  to 
compress  into  it,  has  been  mentioned — 
and  the  sad  gentle  tones  in  which  the 
word  resignation  was  on  that  occasion 
uttered,  still  vibrate  on  the  ear. 
Strange,  that  it  should  be  thought  pos¬ 
sible  to  transfer  all  that  belongs  to 
allegiance  to  the  Will  that  ordains  our 
fate  except  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  Will  !  Still  more  wonderful  that 
the  imagination  of  genius  did  actually 
achieve  this  transference  to  some  extent. 
The  prudent  husbandry  of  desire,  the 
self-control  that  guards  all  openings  for 
the  escape  of  that  moral  energy  which 
wastes  itself  in  regret,  may  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  obedience  of  spirit  that  bows 
before  a  holy  Will.  W'e  believe,  indeed, 
that  this  acceptance  of  the  inevitable 


may  be  far  more  complete  than  resigna¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  hard  to  creatures  such  as 
we  are  to  conceive  of  Will  that  is  at  once 
loving  and  inexorable  ;  but  to  call  these 
two  things  by  the  same  name  because 
they  both  prevent  useless  wishes,  seems 
to  us  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to  con¬ 
fuse  frost  and  fire  because  they  are  both 
foes  to  moisture.  We  regret  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  some  of  the  admirers  of 
this  noble  woman  to  conceal,  from  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  the  vacuum  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  ot  her  faith.  There  is  this  excuse 
for  such  confusion,  that  her  works, 
more  than  any  others  of  our  day,  though 
it  is  true  of  so  many,  embody  the  moral¬ 
ity  that  centres  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
apart  from  this  centre.  She  once  said 
to  the  writer  that  in  conversation  with 
the  narrowest  and  least  cultivated  Evan¬ 
gelical  she  could  feel  more  sympathy 
than  divergence  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  fulness  of  meaning  in  her 
words.  But  there  is  no  reason  that 
those  who  reverenced  her  should  try  to 
veil  or  dilute  her  convictions.  She 
made  no  secret  of  them,  though  the  glow 
of  feelings,  always  hitherto  associated 
with  their  opposites,  may  have  confused 
their  outline  to  many  of  her  disciples. 
She  was,  we  believe,  the  greatest  oppo¬ 
nent  to  all  belief  in  the  true  source  of 
strength  and  elevation  for  the  lowly  that 
literature  ever  elicited,  but  among  the 
multitude  of  her  admirers  there  were 
many  who  never  penetrated  into  the  re¬ 
gion  where  this  opposition  was  manifest, 
and  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  her 
appreciation  of  the  faith  of  the  humble 
and  the  poor  but  a  sense  of  its  reason¬ 
ableness.  At  least  that  washer  account 
of  the  matter,  and  doubtless  it  was  as 
true  of  her  as  it  is  of  any  one.  ”  De¬ 
ism,”  she  once  said,  ”  seems  to  me  the 
most  incoherent  of  all  systems,  but  to 
Christianity  I  feel  no  objection  but  its 
want  of  evidence.”  Doubtless  the 
writer  who  conveyed  to  so  many  un¬ 
thinking  minds  the  poetic  beauty  that 
lies  in  the  faith  of  a  Dinah  impressed 
on  one  here  and  there  the  force  which 
was  transmitted  by  her  glowing  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  to  which  her  keen  intellect 
was  an  absolute  non-conductor.  But  it 
is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  it  is  perni¬ 
cious,  to  confuse  sympathy  with  convic¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  temptation  of  genius  ; 
let  it  be  left  to  those  who  take  the  gain 
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with  the  loss.  And  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  those  who  honestly  mistake  the 
sympathies  for  the  convictions  which 
they  seem  to  imply  are  therefore  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  influence  of  those  con¬ 
victions  which  they  do  imply.  As 
water  must  carry  with  it  whatever  it 
holds  in  solution,  so  must  influence. 

To  the  present  writer  this  influence 
appears  to  tell  on  her  art.  She  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  love  of  man  to  man,  we 
should  say,  in  proportion  as  it  is  unlike 
the  love  of  man  to  God.  There  was 
much  in  her  writings — there  must  be 
much  in  the  utterance  of  all  lofty  and 
imaginative  spirits — which  tells  against 
this  description.  In  the  relation  of  the 
human  spirit  to  the  Father  of  spirits  lies 
hid  the  germ  of  every  human  relation  ; 
there  is  none  which  does  not,  dimly  and 
feebly,  foreshadow  that  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all.  And  least  inadequately, 
least  vaguely  is  this  foreshadowed  in 
that  love  which  gathers  up  the  whole  be¬ 
ing — that  love  which,  while  it  is  felt  in 
some  sense  by  the  whole  animal  creation, 
is  yet  that  which,  in  its  highest  form, 
most  opens  to  man  the  true  meaning  of 
a  spiritual  world.  The  love  of  man  to 
woman,  and  woman  to  man,  is  the  one 
profound  and  agitating  emotion  which  is 
known  to  ordinary  human  hearts,  and 
its  portraiture,  therefore,  attempted  by 
a  thousand  ineffectual  chroniclers,  is  the 
most  trite  and  commonplace  'of  all 
themes  of  fiction.  But  when  a  writer 
arises  who  can  hold  up  a  mirror  to  this 
part  of  our  being,  he  or  she  opens  to  us 
something  of  the  infinite  ;  for  the  most 
shallow  and  born^  nature,  so  far  as  it  has 
partaken  in  this  great  human  experience, 
has  a  window  whence  it  may  gaze  toward 
all  that  is  eternal.  And  it  must  always 
seem  false  to  speak  of  one  who  has  the 
ix>wer  of  recalling  an  emotion  in  which 
man  is  lifted  above  and  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  his  individual  being  as  wanting  in 
sympathy  with  that  impulse  which  lifts 
him  above  those  limits  most  completely. 
This  reservation  we  would  make  most 
fully,  but  the  very  gradation  of  interest 
in  George  Eliot’s  painting  of  human  love 
seems  to  us  explained  and  completed  by 
that  vacuum  which  it  surrounds.  There 
is  no  grade  of  this  emotion  that  she  has 
not  touched  more  or  less  slightly — the 
strange  stirrings  of  heart  at  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  goal ;  the  wondrous  sud¬ 


den  flooding  of  life  with  joy  that  comes 
of  its  certainty  ;  the  quiet  conjugal  re¬ 
pose  of  two  hearts  that  have  added  long 
familiarity  to  the  first  vivid  love  without 
dimming  it ;  the  irresistible  rush  of  a 
guilty  passion  and  the  strange  delights 
that  are  hidden  in  its  horror — all  these 
she  has  so  painted  that  her  imagination 
has  interpreted  to  many  a  loving  heart 
its  own  experience.  But  we  think  most 
of  her  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
conclusion  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
human  love  is  interesting  in  her  pages  in 
inverse  proportion  as  it  bears  the  impress 
of  what  is  divine.  We  linger  over  the 
relation  between  a  heartless  and  shallow 
girl  and  an  enthusiastic  student  of  sci¬ 
ence  whose  life  she  spoils,  with  absorb¬ 
ing  interest,  and  we  yawn  over  the  court¬ 
ship  of  a  shadowy  hero  and  heroine  who 
seem  each  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  type  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  reverence. 
We  are  riveted  by  the  description  of  a 
wife’s  anguish  as'  she  recognizes  the 
false  heart  behind  the  fair  face,  or  the 
cold  heart  behind  the  seeming  profundity 
of  thought,  but  we  find  the  love  of  the 
graceful  maiden  for  the  virtuous  Radical 
not  greatly  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
circulating  library  interest.  Almost 
always  where  love  looks  downward, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  her  power 
is  at  its  highest.  Where  it  looks  upward, 
with  few  exceptions,  her  power  seems  to 
ebb,  and  sometimes  (so  we  at  least  feel 
in  the  love  of  Deronda  and  Myra) 
altogether  to  depart.  VVith  few  excep¬ 
tions  we  have  said,  we  mean  in  fact  with 
one  exception,  but  that  is  certainly  a 
significant  one.  If  there  is  an  emotion 
which  brings  the  heart  into  close  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  that  region  where  man 
finds  intercourse  with  God,  it  is  that 
which  unites  man  and  woman  by  a  love 
that  lacks  nothing  of  passion  but  its  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  This  love  is  a  commoner 
thing  than  is  supposed,  but  its  delinea¬ 
tion  is  rarer,  we  believe,  than  itself,  and 
two  passages  in  (George  Eliot’s  novels 
contain  more  adequate  suggestion  of 
what  some  have  found  the  most  elevat¬ 
ing  of  human  communion  than  we  know 
in  the  whole  of  fiction  besides.  One  of 
these  is  the  description  of  the  last  con¬ 
versation  between  Gwendoline  and 
Deronda,  the  other  is  the  intercourse 
between  the  broken-hearted  heroine  and 
the  consumptive  clergyman,  in  “  Janet’s 
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Repentance.”  Still  on  the  whole  we 
may  say  (and  even  these  pictures  are  not 
altogether  exceptions  to  the  rule)  that 
something  of  mistake  mixes  in  most  up¬ 
ward-looking  devotion  as  George  Eliot 
paints  it.  That  devotion  of  which  all 
such  is  a  feeble  prophecy  and  type,  must 
therefore  take  the  very  centre  and  focus 
of  error. 

Must  one  who  feels  this  severance  of 
love  of  man  from  faith  in  God,  the 
great  misfortune  of  our  time,  yet  allow 
that  the  thing  that  is  left  acquires,  for 
the  moment,  a  sudden  influx  of  new  en- 
ergy  by  the  very  fact  of  its  severance  ? 
It  would  not  be  looking  facts  fairly  in 
the  face  to  deny  that  the  genius  of 
George  Eliot  seems  to  show  such  a  re¬ 
sult.  Nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in 
making  the  concession.  A  bud  may 
open  more  quickly  in  water  in  a  warm 
room  than  on  its  parent  stem,  although 
thus  the  seed  will  never  ripen.  We  may 
transfer  conviction  to  a  more  genial  at¬ 
mosphere  at  the  very  moment  we  sever 
it  from  its  root,  and  we  must  wait  long 
to  discover  that  the  life  that  is  quickened 
in  it  is  also  threatened.  The  love  of 
God  has  often  seemed  opposed  to  the 
love  of  man.  There  is  no  love  that  may 
not  oppose  any  or  every  other  for  a  time. 
We  all  see  conjugal  set  itself  against 
filial  affection  ;  a  new  passion  drain  off 
the  energy  from  old  and  familiar  attach¬ 
ments.  Such  of  us  as  are  wise  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  inevitable  loss  in  all 
change,  even  if  the  change  is  gain  on 
the  whole  ;  such  of  us  as  are  schooled 
by  long  experience  know  that  the  loss  is 
only  temporary. 

"  The  love  of  one,  from  which  there  doth  not 
spring 

The  love  of  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing,” 

sang  the  only  Englishwoman  who  could 
be  compared  to  George  Eliot  in  genius, 
and  who  in  the  love  of  which  she  sings 
was  more  fortunate.  The  mother  who 
bends  over  the  cradle  for  the  first  time 
feels  all  other  love  chilled  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  sudden  rush  toward  this 
mighty  magnet,  but  the  seed  of  a  deeper 
love  than  she  has  ever  yet  known  for 
those  who  bent  over  hers  lies  hid  in  that 
which  seems  to  crush  it.  But  a  seed 
takes  long  to  develop.  What  we  feel 
most  at  the  moment,  perhaps — at  all 
events  if  we  are  the  losers  by  it — is  the 
**  expulsive  power  of  anew  affection.” 


And  conversely  what  may  be  most  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  moment  that  faith  in  God 
expires  may  be  the  sudden  release  of  a 
mystic  fervor  which  has  all  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  man.  This,  we 
believe,  is  what  was  felt,  oftenest  un¬ 
consciously,  in  the  writings  of  George 
Eliot.  "  What  I  look  to,”  she  once 
said,  “  is  a  time  when  the  impulse  to 
help  our  fellows  shall  be  as  immediate 
and  as  irresistible  as  that  which  1  feel  to 
grasp  something  firm  if  I  am  falling 
and  the  eloquent  gesture  with  which  she 
grasped  the  mantelpiece  as  she  spoke, 
remains  in  the  memory  as  the  expression 
of  a  sort  of  transmuted  prayer.  And 
now  the  look  and  the  tones  recur  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  valued  passages 
in  a  valued  chapter  of  memory,  but  as  a 
sort  of  gathering  up,  in  a  noble  but 
mutilated  aspiration,  of  the  ideal  given 
by  a  lofty  genius  to  the  world.  What 
the  many  felt  in  her  writings  was  the 
glow  of  this  desire,  what  they  missed 
was  its  mutilation.  We  have  often 
wished  that  the  latter  had  been  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  Her  detaching  influence  from 
the  true  anchorage  of  humanity  would 
have  been  less  potent,  we  think,  had  it 
been  received  consciously.  There  w’as 
no  lack  of  distinctness  in  it,  at  all 
events,  to  her  hearers.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  to  whom  these  works  have 
brought  nothing  but  the  glow  of  an  emo¬ 
tion  to  which  their  own  mind  supplied 
the  hidden  belief  which  to  them  could 
alone  justify  it.  But  on  the  whole  we 
cannot  doubt  that  her  convictions  cut 
through  this  sheath  of  emotion,  and 
made  their  keen  edge  felt  on  many  a 
mind  and  many  a  heart. 

Can  genius  be  indeed  the  barren  and 
desolate  eminence  which  we  must  con¬ 
sider  it  if  they  alone  to  whom  it  is 
granted  have  no  object  for  reverence  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  ordinary  mass  of 
average  mankind — the  stupid,  animal,  in¬ 
dolent  crowd — have  exercise  for  this  ele¬ 
vating  faculty  whenever  they  lift  their 
eyes,  and  that  all  who  soar  into  a  purer 
region  must  look  downward  when  they 
would  find  anything  to  love  ?  We  know 
well  how  George  Eliot  would  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question  with  her  lips.  But 
with  her  life,  and  still  more  in  her  death, 
she  gives  us  a  different  answer.  They 
who  occupy  the  mountain  peaks  of 
human  thought  may  preach  to  us  that 
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these  mountain  peaks  are  all,  and  then, 
in  their  potent  imagination,  make  the 
immensity  of  the  plain  below  a  substitute 
for  the  superior  heights  that  they  alone 
lack.  But  all  our  instincts  tell  us  that 
goodness  and  power  would  become  mis¬ 
fortunes  if  they  lifted  man  into  a  region 
where  he  had  nothing  above  him.  The 
bereavement  which  we  feel  as  one  and 
another  depart  from  us  cannot  be  the 
abiding  jjortion  of  those  who  have  en¬ 
riched  their  kind.  “  Fame  promises  in 
gold  and  pays  in  silver,”  'said  George 
Eliot  once  to  the  present  writer.  Not 
fame  alone,  but  that  lofty  hope,  that 
inspirer  of  ardent  effort,  which  confers 
the  power  to  despise  fame — though  it 
often  also  confers  fame  itself — would,  if 


we  must  accept  some  parts  of  her  creed, 
have  promised  in  gold  and  paid  in  lead. 

But  we  cannot  bid  her  farewell  with 
words  of  divergence.  She  has  quickened 
life  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  have 
rendered  it  more  turbid  ;  she  has  puri¬ 
fied  it  as  much  as  many  who  have 
arrested  or  slackened  its  flow.  It  is  a 
solemn  thought  that  such  an  one  has 
passed  away — so  solemn  that  the  debt  of 
a  large  individual  gratitude  seems  to 
disappear  in  the  common  emotion  which 
it  but  intensifies  and  typifies.  Her  death 
unites  us  as  her  life  did,  perhaps  even 
more,  for  we  listened  to  her  voice  with 
various  feelings,  and  there  is  only  one 
with  which  we  learn  that  it  has  ceased 
forever. — Contemporary  Review. 


A  DAY  WITH  LISZT  IN  i88a 
BY  REV.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 


Franz  Liszt  is  one  of  the  few  living 
representatives  of  that  great  upheaval  of 
ideas  known  as  the  Romantic  movement 
of  1830. 

Abroad  the  new  aspirations,  cramped 
in  politics,  found  their  solace  and  ideal 
fulfilment  in  the  realms  of  literature  and 
of  art.  The  names  of  Georges  Sand, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  M.  Lamartine,  and 
Hugo  ;  of  De  Lamennais  in  religion  ; 
of  Chopin,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  in 
music,  are  but  so  many  expressions  of 
that  suppressed  excitement  of  new  life 
which  found  its  chief  vent  in  literature 
and  art  on  the  Continent,  and  gave  us  a 
new  burst  of  painting  and  poetry,  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  in  England. 

The  new  spirit,  the  ”  Zeitgeist,”  the 
young  Impulse,  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  now  grown  to  maturity,  was  then 
abroad  and  busy  in  overturning  king¬ 
doms  and  theories  of  art,  philosophy, 
and  religion  with  rigorous  impartiality. 

There  are  few  survivals  of  that  stir¬ 
ring  and  romantic  epoch.  Liszt  is 
among  them.  Once  the  idol  of  every 
capital  in  the  civilized  world  as  an  exec¬ 
utive  musician,  he  was  placed  years  ago 
on  an  unapproachable  pedestal. 

Few  among  us  even  who  have 
reached  middle  life,  have  heard  him 
play  ;  he  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  Paga¬ 
nini,  Malibran,  and  Lablache — not  to 


the  epoch  of  Titiens,  Joachim,  and  Ru¬ 
binstein.  To  have  heard  him  is  to  have 
heard  a  man  who  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  as  completely  transformed 
the  school  of  pianoforte-playing  as  did 
Paganini  the  school  of  violin-playing. 
The  Liszt  method  has  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  even  the  severer  clique  of  classi¬ 
cal  experts  in  Germany  ;  and  the  great¬ 
ness  and  foresight  of  I.iszt  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  no  pianoforte  develop¬ 
ment  since  has  in  the  least  outgrown  the 
impulse  given  it  by  him  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  ;  nor  as  executants  can  even  Rubin¬ 
stein  or  Billow  claim  to  have  done  more 
than  offer  successive  illustrations  of  the 
great  master’s  method  and  manner. 

As  1  drove  through  the  groves  of 
olives  brightening  with  crude  berries  that 
clothe  the  slopes  of  Tivoli,  and  entered 
the  gateway  which  leads  up  to  the  ducal 
Villa  d’Este,  it  was  with  something  of 
the  feeling  of  a  pilgrim  who  approaches 
a  shrine.  Two  massive  doors  open  on 
to  a  monastic  cloister,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  villa  itself  is  out  of  the  cloisters, 
just  as  the  rooms  are  entered  from  the 
cloister  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Here  for  six  years  past  in  the  autumn 
Liszt  has  led  a  retired  life,  varied  by  oc¬ 
casional  excursions  to  Rome. 

1  was  conducted  up  a  staircase  which 
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opened  on  to  a  lofty  terrace,  and  thence 
into  a  side  room,  while  the  Swiss  valet 
disappeared  to  summon  the  Abbate 
Liszt.  In  another  moment  I  saw  a  side 
door  open,  and  the  venerable*  figure  of 
Liszt,  already  for  years  engraven  on  my 
heart,  advanced  toward  me. 

It  was  the  same  noble  and  command* 
ing  form — with  the  large  finely-chiselled 
features,  the  restless  glittering  eye,  still 
full  of  untamed  fire,  the  heavy  white 
hair,  thick  mantling  on  the  brow  and 
cropped  square  only  where  it  reached 
the  shoulders,  down  which  I  can  well 
imagine  it  might  have  continued  to  flow 
unchecked  like  a  snowy  cataract. 

He  came  forward  with  that  winning 
smile  of  bonhomie  which  at  once  invites 
cordiality,  and  drew  me  to  him  with  both 
hands,  conducting  me  at  once  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  inner  sitting-room  with  a  window 
opening  on  to  the  distant  Campagna. 

The  room  was  dark,  and  completely 
furnished  with  deep  red  damask — cool 
and  shadowy  contrast  to  the  burning 
sunshine  of  Italy.  After  alluding  to  our 
last  meeting  in  Wagner’s  house  at  Bay¬ 
reuth,  which  recalled  also  the  name  of 
Walter  Bache,  who  has  worked  so 
bravely  for  Liszt’s  music  in  England, 
he  said,  “Now  tell  me,  how  is  Bache  ? 
I  have  a  particular,  quite  particular,  re¬ 
gard  for  Bache  ;  he  stayed  with  me  here 
some  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  very 
steadfast  in  presenting  my  works  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  tell  me,  how  is  Victor  Hugo  ? 
and  have  you  seen  Renan  lately  ?’’  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  these  inquiries  and 
the  like.  I  could  not  give  him  very 
good  accounts  of  M.  Hugo,  whose  health 
I  feared  was  declining  ;  but  I  said  that 
the  last  evening  I  had  spent  with  him  in 
Paris,  he  had  received  up  to  twelve  at 
night,  and  seemed  full  of  life  ;  although 
his  hours  are  much  earlier  now.  Of  M. 
Kenan  I  could  of  course  speak  much 
more  fully,  as  he  had  so  recently  been 
in  England.  “  Renan  took  me  to  M. 
Hugo's  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  we 
had  a  delightful  evening,’’  he  remarked. 
After  asking  after  a  few  other  personal 
friends,  he  said,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here.  At  this  time  1  have  a  little  more 
leisure.  1  escape  to  this  retreat  for  rest. 
.At  Rome  I  am  besieged  (pbs^d/)  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  with  whom  I  do  not  care 
to  entertain  particular  relations — why 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXIII.,  No.  4 


should  I  ?  what  have  we  in  common  ? — 
they  come  out  of  curiosity  to  stare,  that 
is  aJl ;  and  even  here  I  am  worried  with 
callers,  who  have  no  interest  for  me 
and  indeed  it  was  current  in  Rome  that 
the  Abbate  Liszt  would  receive  no  one 
at  Tivoli ;  and  especially  ladies  were 
not  admitted. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Villa  d'Este.  “Indeed,” 
said  Liszt,  “  this  is  quite  a  princely  res¬ 
idence  ;  it  is  rented  by  the  Cardinal  Ho- 
henlbhe,  with  whom  I  have  had  very  old 
and  friendly  relations ;  he  is  good  enough 
to  apportion  it  to  me  in  the  autumn  ; 
you  see  his  picture  hangs  there.  The 
place  is  quite  a  ruin.  It  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  but  of  course  they 
can’t  keep  it  up  now  :  the  Cardinal 
spent  about  £2000  to  make  it  habitable. 
You  shall  see  presently,  the  terraces  are 
rather  rough  ;  I  don’t  often  go  about 
the  place,  but  I  will  come  out  with  you 
now,  and  show  you  some  points  of  view. 
I  lunch  about  one  o’clock  ;  you  will 
stay,  and  put  up  with  the  hospitalite  de 
gar  fan." 

He  then  led  me  to  the  window.  Down 
the  slope  of  a  precipitous  mountain 
stretched  the  Villa  d’Este  gardens  ;  tall 
cypress-trees  marked  the  lines  of  walk 
and  terrace  ;  groves  of  olive,  between 
which  peeped  glittering  cascades  and 
lower  parterres,  studded  here  and  there 
with  a  gleaming  statue,  and  tall  jets  of 
water,  eternally  spouting,  fed  from  the 
Marcian  springs  ;  the  extremity  of  the 
park  seemed  to  fade  away,  at  an  im¬ 
mense  depth,  into  the  billowy  Cam¬ 
pagna. 

It  was  like  an  enchanted  scene  ;  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  I  was  roused 
by  the  Abbate  taking  my  arm,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  through  severad  antechambers,  we 
emerged  on  to  the  raised  terrace,  which 
commanded  one  of  the  most  striking 
views  in  Italy,  or  the  world. 

“  Round  to  the  left,’’  said  Liszt, 
“  lies  Hadrian’s  Villa,  and  perhaps  your 
eyes  are  good  enough  to  see  St.  Peter’s 
yonder  in  the  horizon.”  The  gray  mist 
hung  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
over  the  straggling  buildings  of  distant 
Rome  ;  but  they  gleamed  out  here  and 
there.  Beyond  these  wooded  flanks  of 
the  mountain  ;  beyond  the  ruins  of 
villas  where  Maecenas  and  Horace  and 
the  Antonines  held  their  revels  ;  beyond 
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the  rushing  murmur  of  cascades  and 
fountain  ;  never  silent,  yet  ever  mak¬ 
ing  a  low  and  slumbrous  melody,  lay 
the  Campagna  like  a  vast  lake,  over 
which  the  shadow  of  cloud  and  the 
flicker  of  sunlight  swept  and  faded  out ; 
and  again  beyond  the  Campagna,  loom¬ 
ed  the  Eternal  City  with  its  mighty 
dome. 

We  seemed  lifted  into  the  upper  air, 
as  on  the  spacious  summit  of  a  lofty 
precipice ;  the  dry  vine  leaves  hung 
about  the  trellised  parapets,  and  the 
Virginian  creeper  was  just  beginning  to 
turn. 

Liszt  was  silent.  As  I  looked  at  the 
noble  and  expressive  features,  never 
quite  in  repose,  and  strongly  marked 
with  the  traces  of  those  immense  emo¬ 
tions  which  have  been  embodied  by  him 
in  his  great  orchestral  preludes,  and 
thundered  by  him  through  every  capital 
in  Europe,  in  the  marvellous  perform¬ 
ances  of  his  earlier  days,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  “  If  you  do  not  find  rest 
here,  you  will  rest  nowhere  on  earth 
it  was  indeed  a  realm  of  unapproachable 
serenity  and  peace.  Then  we  descend¬ 
ed  by  winding  ways,  pausing  in  the  long 
walk,  thickly  shaded  with  olive-trees 
and  the  beloved  ilex,  where  fifty  lions’ 
heads  spout  fifty  streams  into  an  ancient 
moss-grown  tank. 

“It  is,"  said  Liszt,  “  a  retreat  for 
summer  ;  you  can  walk  all  day  about 
4hese  grounds,  and  never  fear  the  sun — 
.all  is  shade.  But  come  down  lower 
and  so  we  went,  at  times  turning  round 
to  look  down  an  avenue,  or  catch, 
through  the  trees,  a  peep  of  the  glowing 
Eorizon  beyond. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  central  space, 
tied  into  by  four  tall  cypress  groves. 
Here,  up  from  a  round  sheet  of  water 
•in  front  of  us,  leapt  four  jets  to  an  im- 
.mense  height ;  and  here  we  rested,  while 
the  Abbate  gave  me  some  account  of 
this  Villa  or  Chdteau  d'Este,  and  its 
former  owners,  which  differed  not  great¬ 
ly  £rom  what  may  be  found  in  most  guide- 
•l^ks. 

As  we  reascended,  the  bell  of  Sta. 
Croce,  in  the  tall  campanile  over  the 
cloisters  which  form  part  of  the  Villa 
d’Este,  rang  out  a  quarter  to  one. 

It  was  a  bad  bell,  like  most  Italian 
beUs,  and  I  naturally  alluded  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  Belgian  bells,  above  all 


others.  Rather  to  my  surprise,  Liszt 
said,  “  Yes,  but  how  are  they  played  ? 

I  remember  being  much  struck  by  the 
Antwerp  carillon.’’  I  described  to  him 
the  mechanism  of  the  carillon  clavecin 
and  tambour,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
Antwerp  carillon  was  much  out  of  tune, 
Bruges  being  superior,  as  well  as  of 
heavier  calibre,  and  Mechlin  bearing  off 
the  palm  for  general  excellence.  We 
stopped  short  on  one  of  the  terraces,  and  * 
he  seemed  much  interested  with  a  de¬ 
scription  I  gave  him  of  a  performance 
by  the  great  carilloneur  M.  Denyn  at 
Mechlin,  and  which  reminded  me  of 
Rubinstein  at  his  best.  He  expressed 
surprise  when  I  alluded  to  Van  den 
Gheyn’s  compositions  for  bells,  laid  out 
like  regular  fugues  and  organ  volunta¬ 
ries,  and  equal  in  their  way  to  Bach  or 
Handel,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
great  Belgian  organist  and  carilloneur. 
“  But,’’  he  said,  “  the  Dutch  have  also 
good  bells.  I  was  once  staying  with  the 
King  in  Holland,  and  I  believe  it  was 
at  Utrecht  that  I  heard  some  bell  music 
which  was  quite  wonderful.’’  I  have 
listened  myself  to  that  Utrecht  carillon, 
which  is  certainly  superior,  and  is  usually 
well  handled. 

We  had  again  reached  the  upper  ter¬ 
race,  where  the  Abbate’s  midday  repast 
was  being  laid  out  by  his  valet.  It  was 
a  charming  situation  for  lunch,  com¬ 
manding  that  wide  and  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  but 
autumn  was  far  advanced,  there  was  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  the  table  was  ordered 
indoors.  Meanwhile,  Liszt  laying  his 
hand  upon  my  arm,  we  passed  through 
the  library,  opening  into  his  bedroom, 
and  thence  to  a  little  sitting-room  (the 
same  which  commanded  that  view  of 
the  Campagna).  Here  stood  his  grand 
Erard  piano.  “  As  we  were  talking  of 
bells,’’  he  said,  “  I  should  like  to  show 
you  an  ‘  Angelus  ’  which  I  have  just 
written  ;’’  and  opening  the  piano  he  sat 
down.  This  was  the  moment  which  I 
had  so  often  and  so  vainly  longed  for. 

When  I  left  England,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  impossible  that  I  should  ever  hear 
Liszt  play,  as  that  I  should  ever  see 
Mendelssohn,  who  has  been  in  his  grave 
for  thirty-three  years.  How  few  of  the 
present  generation  have  had  this  privi¬ 
lege  !  At  Bayreuth  I  had  hoped,  but 
no  opportunity  offered  itself,  and  it  is 
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well  known  that  Liszt  can  hardly  ever 
be  prevailed  upon  to  open  the  piano  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  A  favorite 
pupil,  Polig,  who  was  then  with  him  at 
the  Villa  d’Este,  told  me  he  rarely 
touched  the  piano,  and  that  he  himself 
had  seldom  heard  him — “  but,”  he  add¬ 
ed  with  enthusiasm,  “  when  the  master 
touches  the  keys,  it  is  always  with  the 
same  incomparable  effect,  unlike  any 
one  else  :  always  p)erfect.” 

“You  know,”  said  Liszt,  turning  to 
me,  “  they  ring  the  ‘  Angelus  ’  in  Italy 
carelessly  ;  the  bells  swing  irregularly, 
and  leave  off,  and  the  cadences  are  often 
broken  up  thus  :”  and  he  began  a  little 
swaying  passage  in  the  treble — like  bells 
tossing  high  up  in  the  evening  air  :  it 
ceased,  but  so  softly  that  the  half-bar 
of  silence  made  itself  felt,  and  the  list¬ 
ening  ear  still  carried  the  broken  rhythm 
through  the  pause.  The  Abbate  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  fall  into  a  dream  ;  his 
fingers  fell  again  lightly  on  the  keys, 
and  the  bells  went  on,  leaving  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  phrase.  Then  rose  from 
the  bass  the  song  of  the  “  Angelus,”  or 
rather,  it  seemed  like  the  vague  emotion 
of  one  who,  as  he  passes,  hears  in  the 
ruins  of  some  wayside  cloister  the  ghosts 
of  old  monks  humming  their  drowsy 
melodies,  as  the  sun  goes  down  rapidly, 
and  the  purple  shadows  of  Italy  steal 
over  the  land,  out  of  the  orange  west  ! 

We  sat  motionless — the  disciple  on 
one  side,  I  on  the  other.  Liszt  was  al¬ 
most  as  motionless  :  his  fingers  seemed 
quite  independent,  chance  ministers  of 
his  soul.  The  dream  was  broken  by  a 
pause  ;  then  came  back  the  little  sway¬ 
ing  passage  of  bells,  tossing  high  up  in 
the  evening  air,  the  half-bar  of  silence, 
the  broken  rhythm — and  the  “  Angelus” 
was  rung. 

Luncheon  being  announced,  we  rose, 
and  Liszt,  turning  to  his  young  friend 
Polig,  who  occupies  an  apartment  at 
Este,  and  enjoys  the  great  master’s  help 
in  his  musical  studies  :  ”  Go,  dear 
friend,”  he  said,  ”  and  join  us  in  about 
an  hour — nay,  sooner,  if  you  will.” 

So  we  sat  down  in  the  cosily  furnish¬ 
ed  little  sitting-room — dark,  like  all  the 
Abbate's  suite  of  apartments,  and  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

I  was  still  heated  with  our  clamber¬ 
ing  walk,  and  Liszt  insisted  on  my 
keeping  on  my  great-coat,  and  provided 


me  in  addition  with  a  priest’s  silken 
skull-cap,  playfully  remarking,  “  As  you 
call  me  *  .Abbate,  ’  I  shall  address  you  as 
‘  II  Reverendo,’  and  whenever  you  come 
here,  you  will  find  this  priest’s  cap 
ready  for  you.” 

The  ”  hospitalite  de  gar  (on"  proved 
anything  but  ascetic.  A  vegetable  soup, 
maccaroni  with  tomato  sauce,  a  faultless 
beefsteak  or  "  bistecco,”  dressed  with 
fried  mushrooms,  cooked  dry  ;  a  pe¬ 
culiar  salad,  composed  of  a  variety  of 
herbs  in  addition  to  leeks,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  fruit,  the  like  of  which  I  can 
never  hope  to  taste  until  I  lunch  again 
with  the  Abbate  at  the  Villa  d’Este. 

We  were  alone.  I  need  not  say  that, 
in  such  company,  the  wines  seemed  to 
me  to  possess  an  ideal  fragrance  and  a 
Sicilian  flavor  wholly  unlike  and  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  the  heavy  vintages  of 
Spain.  There  were  some  questions 
about  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  that  I 
had  always  wished  to  ask  ;  but  at  first 
the  conversation  was  much  more  general. 
We  spoke  of  the  curious  recent  fancy  of 
the  Italians  for  Wagner’s  music  ;  the 
way  his  operas  had  been  produced  at 
Bologna,  and  just  then  Rienzi  at  Rome. 
“Yes,”  he  said  ;  “  the  Italians  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  more  kinds  of 
melody  than  one  ;  they  perceive,  p>er- 
haps,  that  Wagner’s  melody  pervades 
each  part  of  his  score,  so  that  you  can 
have  a  m^lodie  d  plusieurs  itages.  This 
notion  of  “  a  melody  in  flats,”  or  “  of 
several  stories,”  struck  me  as  most  apt, 
as  well  as  humorous.  Speaking  of  VVag- 
ncr,  I  related  to  him  an  unhappy  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  I  had  been  requested  by 
Lord  - to  try  and  prevail  on  Wag¬ 

ner,  when  in  England,  to  accompany 
me  to  his  house  one  night,  where  we 
were  to  meet  a  royal  princess  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  Wagner.  I  reluctantly  un¬ 
dertook  the  mission,  but  failed  to  induce 
the  great  Maestro  to  go  with  me,  and  so 
was  placed  in  the  unpleasant  position  of 
having  to  apologize  on  my  arrival  for 
his  absence.  "Ah!”  said  Liszt,  laugh¬ 
ing,  "  a  similar  thing  occurred  to  me 
lately  :  some  royalties  at  Sienna  asked 
me  to  get  Wagner  to  meet  them  ;  but  I 
knew  VVagner  better,  and  at  once  de¬ 
clined  to  charge  myself  with  that  com¬ 
mission.  Your  mention  of  Lord - 

reminds  me  that  I  knew  him  years  ago  ; 
indeed,  in  my  young  days  I  was  on  one 
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occasion  at  his  house,  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  regrettable  event  occurred  to 
me  also.  Some  ladies  present  impor¬ 
tuned  me  to  play.  1  was  not  unwilling, 
but  I  did  not  quite  care  for  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  pressed,  and  I  declined  ; 
indeed,  I  believe  I  left  the  house  rather 
abruptly.  Well,  it  was  a  time  when  I 
was  playing  a  good  deal  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  much  more  fuss 
was  being  made  with  me  than  was  per¬ 
haps  necessary  ;  and  then,  you  know, 

I  was  much  younger,  and  1  dare  say  act¬ 
ed  hastily  ;  but  I  have  always  regretted 
it.” 

He  spoke  very  little  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  successes  when  at  his  zenith,  w’hich 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  Paganini.  But  he  spoke 
with  pride  of  having  received  the  cele¬ 
brated  kiss  of  Beethoven.  ”  Ay,”  he 
said,  ”  when  I  was  a  very  young  man, 
and  in  public,  too,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  great  roan  to  go  and  hear  rising 
talent  ;  but  my  father  got  Schindler  to 
induce  Beethoven  to  come  and  hear  me 
—  and  he  embraced  me  before  the  whole 
company.”  A  similar  event  occurred 
to  Joachim,  who,  when  a  boy,  received 
the  public  embrace  of  Mendelssohn  after 
playing  a  fugue  of  Bach’s. 

Liszt  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Herr  Richter,  at  the  same  time  regret¬ 
ting  that  the  Wagner  Festivals  at  the 
All^rt  Hall  had  not  been  financially 
more  successful. 

Having  been  accused  in  America  and 
elsewhere  of  misrepresenting  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Wagner  and  Meyerbeer, 
and  knowing  that  Wagner  will  never 
mention  Meyerbeer’s  name,  nor  allow 
any  one  to  speak  of  him  in  his  presence, 
I  asked  Liszt  whether  it  was  true  that 
Meyerbeer  had  introduced  Wagner  to 
M.  Joly  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  bring¬ 
ing  out  his  Flying  Dutchman,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  M.  Joly  was  on  the 
point  of  bankruptcy.  ”  Well,”  said 
Liszt,  ”  that  is  probably  true.  No  one 
is  exactly  to  blame,  if  a  young  unknown 
man  fails  to  arrive  at  once  at  the  Grand 
Opera  de  Paris  ;  getting  up  a  work  there 
is  a  question  of  many  months  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  Wagner’s  libretto 
was  bought  for  a  small  sum,  his  music 
discarded,  and  he  was  practically  turned 
adrift.  Afterward  he  was  notoriously 
forced  to  live  by  arranging  Italian  opera 


tunes  for  the  piano  and  cornet-^-piston. 
It  is  possible  that  Meyerbeer  may  have 
been  of  some  small  use  to  Wagner  at 
first,  but  Wagner  will  not  hear  of  him. 
Mendelssohn  had  the  same  antipathy.” 
Now  I  saw  another  opportunity  :  ”  I 
have  often  wondered,  in  reading  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  letters,”  I  said,  ”  why  his  al¬ 
lusions  to  you  are  so  brief  and  so  few  ; 
here  and  there,  we  read  that  you  were 
of  the  company,  that  the  evening  was 
delightful,  and  that  you  or  Chopin 
played  ;  and  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have 
little  more  to  say,  though  in  his  allusions 
to  many  of  his  great  contemporaries  he 
is  often  explicit  and  detailed  enough.” 
”  Ah  !  well,”  said  Liszt,  ”  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  letters  have  been,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  what  is  called  arranged  and  select¬ 
ed  for  publication.  I'here  is  a  good 
deal  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  print, 
or  that  couldn’t  be  printed  ;  and  then 
there  was  something  between  me  and 
Mendelssohn  :  I  am  sure  I  don’t  quite 
know  what ;  but  at  one  time  a  certain 
coolness  sprang  up  between  us  ;  it  was, 
however,  much  more  between  our  fol¬ 
lowers  than  between  us.  Mendelssohn 
did  not  get  on  with  the  French  :  at 
Paris,  for  instance,  and  with  reason 
there  ;  then  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic  too 
he  had  his  difficulties  with  the  musical 
authorities,  some  of  whom  were  certainly 
my  friends.  The  first  time  I  saw  Men¬ 
delssohn  was  at  Berlin  ;  1  called  in  the 
morning,  about  twelve  o’clock  ;  he  was 
charming,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  re¬ 
ceived  me  joyously.  Madame  Mendels¬ 
sohn  pressed  me  to  stay  to  lunch,  and, 
meaning  to  go,  I  still  stayed  on  talking 
and  playing,  till  suddenly  it  was  six 
o’clock,  and  then  he  said,  *  Now  you 
must  stay  and  dine.’  So  I  stayed,  and 
left  about  nine  o’clock,  after  a  delight¬ 
ful  day  ;  then  the  next  time  we  met,  we 
had  some  words  about  Meyerbeer,  whom 
Mendelssohn  could  not  endure,  and  I 
spoke  rather  hotly.  I  dare  say  I  was  in 
the  wrong,  but  somehow,  from  that 
time,  we  ceased  to  l>e  quite  so  cordial, 
and  we  did  not  meet  very  often  ;  but 
there  was  no  rupture  or  quarrel  between 
us,  none  ever  ;  our  partisans  quarrelled  ; 
but  between  us  personally  there  was 
never  any  real  animosity.  And  then 
quite  late  in  his  career,  a  year  before  he 
died,  Mendelssohn  did  a  very  graceful 
little  thing.  He  brought  me  a  ms.  of 
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Beethoven,  a  chorus  copied  in  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  hand  out  of  Mozart’s  Don  Juan  ; 
he  knew  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  I  should 
value  very  highly,  and  he  bade  me  keep 
it  for  his  sake.  Well,  I  was  travelling 
about — I  gave  it  with  other  things  into 
my  mother’s  keeping,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  shown  about,  and  some  one  stole  it ; 
at  any  rate,  it  disappeared  ;  but  1  always 
like  to  remember  it,  because  it  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  serious  differ¬ 
ences  which  had  arisen  between  our 
schools  and  methods  before  his  death, 
personally  he  felt  kindly  toward  me 
down  to  the  last.” 

The  conversation  turning  on  Heine — 
“  Of  course  I  knew  Heine.  He  was  one 
of  those  original  eccentrics  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  class  :  his  reputation  was  a 
c/ltbrit^  d' auberge.  Yes,  he  alluded  to 
me  in  some  of  his  prose  works  not  un¬ 
kindly.  I  had  the  misfortune  (mala- 
dresse)  to  set  one  of  his  songs  to  music.” 

”  How  few  good  poems  there  are  suit¬ 
able  for  music  !” 

"  Yes,  and  how  little  good  music  !” 

Of  Paganini  he  said,  “  No  one  who 
has  not  heard  him  can  form  the  least 
idea  of  his  playing.  The  fourth-string 
performances,  the  tunes  in  harmonics, 
and  the  arpeggios  used  as  he  used  them, 
were  then  all  new  to  the  public  and  the 
players  too  ;  they  sat  staring  at  him 
open-mouthed.  Every  one  can  play  his 
music  now,  but  the  same  impression  can 
never  again  be  made.” 

Of  Bottesini,  the  double  bass  soloist, 
he  said,  “  He  is  the  only  great  player  of 
my  time  whom  I  have  never  heard.” 

Liszt  was  very  humorous  upon  vamped- 
up  reputations,  and  the  airs  and  graces 
which  musicians  give  themselves. 

"  .^fter  a  bit,  in  England  at  least,  you 
must  be  *  dignified ’—that  is  a  good 
word  ;  the  English  like  a  ‘  dignified 
professor  !  ’  ”  and  he  drew  himself  up 
like  a  very  Pecksniff,  put  on  a  look  of 
solemn  and  dictatorial  gravity,  lifting 
both  hands  sideways  as  it  were  to  keep 
off  all  common  intruders. 

Speaking  of  Billow  and  of  Rubinstein, 
he  said,  "  They  are  two  men  who  stand 
(|uite  ai>art  from  all  the  rest  ;  still,  the 
general  level  ot  pianoforte-playing  has 
immensely  risen  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  *  humbug  ’  about  some  professional 
reputations  and  pretending  to  hold 


very  carefully  a  watering-pot,  he  added, 
”  Some  reputations  take  a  good  deal  of 
judicious  watering.  I  could  mention 
some  who  had  the  eood  fortune  to  marry 
people  who  watered  them  beautifully  in 
the  newspapers.  It  makes  some  differ¬ 
ence,  you  know.  1  don’t  say  that  you 
can  create  a  reputation  without  talent ; 
but  the  ‘  humbug  ’  is  too  often  at  top, 
and  the  ‘  talent  ’  at  the  bottom  ;  and  in 
England  you  are  miserably  taken  in  by 
foreigners.  It  is  your  own  fault  ;  but 
the  way  mediocre  foreign  talent  has  been 
over  and  over  again  pushed  in  England 
— especially  bad  singers — is  simply  scan¬ 
dalous.” 

How  interesting  it  w-ould  be  to  read 
the  memoirs  and  criticisms  of  Liszt 
upon  music  and  musicians  for  the  last 
fifty  years  !  No  one  living,  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Ella, 
has  such  a  rich  store  of  musical  experi¬ 
ence  and  incident  to  fall  back  upon. 

“  I  have  often  wished,”  I  said,  “  that 
you  had  written  more  of  your  recollec¬ 
tions  of  those  great  musicians,  artists, 
and  poets,  with  whom  you  have  been 
connected.”  I  alluded  to  his  charming 
Life  of  Chopin.  ”  Ah  !”  he  said  ab¬ 
ruptly,  "  Chopin  had  no  life,  properly 
speaking  ;  his  was  an  exclusive,  self- 
centred  personality.  He  lived  inwardly 
— he  was  silent  and  reserved,  never  said 
much,  and  people  were  often  deceived 
about  him,  and  he  never  undeceived 
them.  People  talk  of  the  ‘  style  ’  of 
Chopin,  the  ‘  touch  ’  of  Chopin,  and  of 
playing  like  Chopin.  When  he  played 
himself,  he  played  admirably  well,  and 
especially  his  own  compositions  ;  but 
he  was  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
school  of  Chopinites,  who  had  the  Tra¬ 
dition — and  you  heard  that  Mr.  This, 
and  Madame  That — they  alone  could 
play  like  Chopin — he  had  formed  them 
— people  danced  round  them,  and  they 
affected  to  have  the  true  Chopin  secret. 
Yes,”  he  said,  “  it  was  absurd  enough  ; 
and  Chopin  looked  on,  and  said  noth¬ 
ing  ;  he  was  very  diplomatic — he  never 
troubled  himself  to  stop  this  cant,  and 
to  this  day  there  may  be  those  who  play 
‘  like  Chopin  ’ — who  have  received  the 
sacred  ‘  Tradition.’  C’etait  comnic 
cela  du  commencement,  ce  n’etait  pas 
I’ecole,  c’^tait  plutot  ‘  I’^glise  de  Cho¬ 
pin  !  ’  ”  The  last  words  were  pronounced 
in  a  solemn  tone,  and  with  a  look  of 
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mock  gravity  indescribably  humorous. 
As  he  rose  from  table,  Liszt  said,  “  You 
spoke  of  my  sketch  of  Chopin — 1  have 
just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at 
Leipsic.”  We  went  into  the  library  and 
he  gave  me  a  handsome  quarto  volume 
of  312  pages,  printed  in  French  on  fine 
l)aper.  “  Take  it,”  he  said  ;  “  you  will 
find  some  forty  pages  more  than  in  the 
edition  you  have  read.”  I  opened  the 
volume,  and  on  the  frontispiece  found 
that  Liszt  had  written  aslant. 

“  Au  reverend  Hugh  Reginald  Ha- 
weis,  aflfectueux  souvenir  de  la  Villa 
d’Este. 

”  November  17, 

”  ’80. 

”  F.  Liszt.” 

I  had  conceived,  ever  since  1  had 
studied  the  life  and  works  of  Chopin, 
the  greatest  desire  to  hear  him  played 
by  Liszt  ;  indeed,  the  number  of  those 
still  living  who  have  had  this  privilege 
must  be  very  limited.  I  ventured  to  say, 

”  Chopin  always  maintained  that  you 
were  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  his 
works.  I  cannot  say  how  grateful  I 
should  be  to  hear,  were  it  only  a  fugitive 
passage  of  Chopin’s  touched  by  your 
hand.”  “  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,”  replied  the  immortal  pianist  ; 
and  again  I  sat  down  by  the  grand 
piano,  and  humming  to  him  a  phrase  of 
op.  37,  I  begged  that  it  might  be  that. 

”  I  will  play  that,  and  another  after  it.” 
(The  second  was  op.  48.) 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  performance  every  phrase 
of  which  will  be  implanted  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  and  on  my  heart,  as  long  as  I  live. 

Again,  in  that  room,  with  its  long 
bright  window  opening  out  into  the  sum¬ 
mer-land,  we  sat  in  deep  shadow — in 
perfect  seclusion  ;  not  a  sound,  but  the 
magic  notes  falling  at  first  like  a  soft 
shower  of  pearls  or  liquid  drops  from  a 
fountain — blown  spray  falling  hither  and 
thither,  and  changing  into  rainbow  tints 
in  its  passage,  as  the  harmonic  progres¬ 
sion  kept  changing,  and  tossing  the  fu¬ 
gitive  fragments  of  melody  with  which 
that  exquisite  nocturne  0|>ens,  until  it 
settles  into  the  calm,  happy  dream, 
which  seems  to  rock  the  listener  to  sleep 
with  the  deep  and  perfect  benison  of  in¬ 
effable  rest ;  then  out  of  the  dream, 
through  a  few  bars,  like  the  uneasy  con¬ 


sciousness  of  a  slowly  awakening  sleep¬ 
er,  and  again  the  interlude,  the  blown 
rain  of  double  pearls — until  once  more 
the  heavenly  dream  is  resumed.  I  drew 
my  chair  gently  nearer,  1  almost  held 
my  breath,  not  to  miss  a  note.  There 
was  a  strange  concentrated  anticipation 
about  Liszt’s  playing,  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  heard — not  for  a  moment  could 
the  ear  cease  listening  ;  each  note  seem¬ 
ed  prophetic  of  the  next,  each  yielded  in 
importance  to  the  next ;  one  felt  that  in 
the  soul  of  the  player  the  whole  nocturne 
existed  from  the  beginning — as  one  and 
indivisible,  like  a  poem  in  the  heart  of  a 
poet.  The  playing  of  the  bars  had  to 
be  gone  through  seriatim  ;  but  there 
were  glimpses  of  a  higher  state  of  intui¬ 
tion,  in  which  one  could  read  thoughts 
without  words,  and  possess  the  soul  of 
music,  without  the  intervention  of  bars 
and  keys  and  strings  ;  all  the  mere  ele¬ 
ments  seemed  to  f^e,  nothing  but  per¬ 
ception  remained.  Sense  of  time  van¬ 
ished  ;  all  was  as  it  were  realized  in  a 
moment,  that  moment  the  Present — the 
eternal  Present— no  Past,  no  Future. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  noticing  each  inci¬ 
dent  ;  the  perfect  effortless  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  fingers,  mere  obedient  min¬ 
isters  of  the  master’s  thought ;  the  com¬ 
plete  trance  of  the  player — living  in  the 
ideal  world,  and  reducing  the  world  of 
matter  about  him  to  the  flimsiest  of 
unreal  shadows  ;  and  I  had  time  to  no¬ 
tice  the  unconscious  habits  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  which  have  already  passed  into  his¬ 
toric  mannerisms  in  his  disciples,  like 
Cardinal  .Newman’s  stooping  gait,  or 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  toss  of  the  head.  So 
I  noted  the  first  finger  and  thumb  drawn 
together  to  emphasize  a  note,  or  the 
fingers  doubled  up,  or  lifted  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  maner,  with  a  gentle  sweep  in  the 
middle  of  a  phrase — things  in  which 
those  are  determined  to  be  like  the  mas¬ 
ter  who  can  be  like  him  in  nothing  else  ; 
also  the  peculiar  repercussion  resonance, 
since  reduced  to  something  like  a  sci¬ 
ence  by  Rubinstein,  and  the  caressing 
touch,  which  seems  to  draw  the  soul  of 
the  piano  out  of  it  almost  before  the 
finger  reaches  the  key-board.  When 
Liszt  passed  silently  to  op.  48,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  some  stiff  bravura  passages, 
which  called  forth  his  old  vigor.  Yet 
here  all  was  perfect ;  not  a  note  slurred 
over  or  missed  ;  the  old  thunder  woke 
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beneath  his  outstretched  hands  ;  the 
spirits  of  the  vasty  deep  were  as  obedi¬ 
ent  as  ever  to  their  master’s  call.  With 
the  last  chord,  he  rose  abruptly  ;  ab¬ 
ruptly  we  came  out  of  the  dim  enchant¬ 
ed  land  of  dreams  :  the  common  light 
of  day  was  once  more  around  me. 
"  Now  you  must  be  off  !”  he  exclaimed  ; 
indeed,  I  had  barely  time  to  catch  my 
tram  for  Rome  ;  “  but,”  he  added,  “  I 
have-  something  I  wish  you  to  take  to 
Bache  and  Dannreuther  and  he  took 
out  three  bronze  medals,  giving  me  the 
third  to  keep  ;  the  design  was  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  artist  of  great  merit.  On  one  side 
was  Liszt’s  own  profile,  on  the  other  a 
star -crowned  Fame  holding  a  palm- 
branch. 

Before  I  left,  I  asked  Liszt  if  I  might 
give  some  account  in  print  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  day  I  had  spent  in  his  company, 
so  that  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  England  might  be  glad¬ 
dened  by  some  account  of  him. 

”  Whatever  you  will,”  he  good- 
naturedly|replied  ;  “  write  what  you  like, 
and  let  me  see  it  when  it  appears.” 

Liszt  changes  his  residence  three  times 
every  year :  from  Rome  to  Weimar, 
from  Weimar  to  Pesth,  and  at  Pesth  he 
is  usually  occupied  in  bringing  out  or 
conducting  some  of  his  works.  Al¬ 
though  probably  nothing  will  ever  in¬ 


duce  the  magician  of  the  pianoforte  to 
play  in  public  again,  notwithstanding 
his  marvellous  retention  of  execution 
and  nervous  energy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  still  be  induced  to  visit  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  name  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  tradition  like  that  of  Malibran 
(to  whom  he  always  said  he  owed  so 
much),  or  Paganini,  with  whom  he  has 
been  popularly  classed.  And  now  that 
his  orchestral  works  are  getting  hold  of 
the  musical  world  here,  and  that  every 
season  pianoforte  recitals  rest  for  their 
main  sensations  on  his  unique  composi¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  doubt  what  sort  of  re¬ 
ception  he  would  meet  with  in  London, 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  come  over  and 
conduct,  or  even  superintend,  one  of 
his  orchestral  preludes.  But  Liszt  hates 
the  sea  ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  he  ob¬ 
jects  even  to  going  over  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Florence.  I  ventured  to  say 
to  him,  ”  In  England  we  have  heard  of 
Liszt,  but  already  he  is  a  kind  of  mythus. 
*  His  legend,’  as  M.  Renan  would  say, 
‘has  begun  to  form.’  People  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  ask.  Was  there  indeed  ever 
such  a  person  ?  Come  over  and  prove 
to  us  that  he  still  exists.”  But  he  only 
shook  his  head,  “lam  too  old  ;  I  can¬ 
not  come  to  England.” 

Will  he  come  ? — Belgravia  Magazine. 


A  PERSIAN  APOLOGUE. 

(Ttf  E.  H.  P.) 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Melek  the  Sultin,  tired  and  wan. 
Nodded  at  noon  on  his  divan. 

Beside  the  fountain  lingered  near 
JamIl  the  bard,  and  the  vizier — 

Old  YfisuF,  cross  and  hard  to  please  ; 
Then  jAuiL  sang,  in  words  like  these. 

Slim  is  Butheina — slim  is  she 
As  boughs  of  the  Ardka  tree! 

"  Nay,”  quoth  the  other,  teeth  between, 
“  Lean,  if  you  will — I  call  her  lean.” 

Sweet  is  Butheina — sweet  as  wine. 

With  smiles  that  like  red  bubbles  shine ! 
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“  True — by  the  Prophet  !”  Yusuf  said. 

“  She  makes  men  wander  in  the  head  !” 

Dear  is  Butheina — ah  !  more  dear 
Than  all  the  maidens  of  Kashmeer  ! 

"  Dear,”  came  the  answer,  quick  as  thought, 

“  Dear  .  ,  and  yet  always  to  be  bought.” 

So  Jamil  ceased.  But  still  Life's  page 
Shows  diverse  unto  Youth  and  Age  : 

And,  be  the  song  of  Ghouls  or  Gods, 

Time,  like  the  Sultan,  sits  .  .  and  nods. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FISHES. 
BY  w.  S.  DALLAS,  F.L.S. 


Recent  researches,  and  especially 
those  explorations  of  the  deep  sea  which 
have  been  systematically  carried  on  of 
late  years,  have  brought  to  light  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
fishes.  Some  phenomena  previously  al¬ 
together  unsuspected  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  while  others  have  been 
shown  to  be  of  far  more  general  occur¬ 
rence  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  prominent  points 
brought  out  by  late  investigations. 

Anything  like  a  true  metamorphosis  is 
.of  very  rare  occurrence  among  fishes. 
Indeed,  the  only  change  which  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  compared  with  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Batrachia,  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Lampreys  ;  and  even  in 
them  the  change  from  what  we  must  call 
the  larval  condition  to  that  of  the  adult, 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  from 
the  tadp»ole  to  the  perfect  frog  or  newt. 
The  lampreys,  as  most  people  are 
aware,  are  eel-shaped,  scaleless  fishes  of 
very  low  organization,  destitute  of  pair¬ 
ed  fins,  having  on  the  head  a  pair  of 
eyes  and  a  single  nasal  aperture,  and  on 
each  side  behind  the  head  seven  aper¬ 
tures  belonging  to  an  equal  number  of 
branchial  sacs.  The  mouth,  which  is 
situated  quite  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
animal,  is  formed  by  a  shallow,  circular 
cavity,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  actual 
opening  is  situated,  having  a  peculiar 
horny  tooth  above  and  another  t^low  it, 
and  a  similar  armature  upon  the  tongue 


which  occupies  the  aperture.  Besides 
these  the  inner  surface  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  cavity  has  numerous  conical 
teeth,  which  are  really  the  horny  cover¬ 
ings  of  so  many  small  papills  ;  and 
these  are  of  use  to  the  animals  when  at¬ 
taching  themselves  by  suction  to  other 
objects.  In  fact,  they  adhere  by  their 
mouths  to  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  streams  which  they  frequent,  and 
thus,  without  much  tx)dily  exertion, 
they  resist  the  action  of  the  current 
(from  this  habit  the  generic  name  of  the 
Lampreys,  Petromyton,  or  Stone-sucker, 
is  derived)  ;  but  they  also  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  power  of  adhesion  for  a 
less  peaceful  purpose,  attaching  them¬ 
selves  in  this  way  to  the  bodies  of  other 
fishes,  whose  flesh  they  then  consume  by 
means  of  their  larger  teeth  attached  to 
the  jaws  and  tongue.  In  this  perfect 
condition,  so  far  as  their  habits  are 
known,  the  Lampreys  must  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  predatory  fishes. 

The  streams  inhabited  by  Lampreys 
are  found  to  harbor  another  fish  of  very 
similar  form,  which,  from  its  habit  of 
concealing  itself  in  the  sand  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  has  long  been  known  as  the  Sand- 
pride  (Pride  being  a  local  name  for  the 
small  river  lamprey),  and,  under  the 
generic  name  of  Ammocaetes,  regarded  as 
a  distinct  form  of  the  Lamprey  family. 
In  general  form  it  is  like  a  lamprey  ;  it 
is  equally  destitute  of  paired  hns,  and 
has  also  seven  branchial  apertures  on 
each  side  near  the  head  ;  but  the  eyes 
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are  exceedingly  small,  deeply  seated, 
and  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  and  the 
mouth,  instead  of  constituting  a  circular 
suctorial  organ,  isa  horse  shoe-shaped 
cavity,  surrounded  in  front  by  a  sort  of 
membrane,  and  furnished  internally 
with  numerous  slender  papills,  but  des¬ 
titute  of  horny  teeth,  and  quite  unfitted 
for  attaching  itself  by  suction  to  any 
object.  The  food  of  the  Sand*pride  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  of  minute  aquatic  or¬ 
ganisms,  obtained  from  the  sand  or  mud 
in  which  it  lives. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  August  Muller 
first  revealed  the  existence  of  a  more  in¬ 
timate  relation  between  the  Ammocates 
and  the  Lampreys,  than  that  implied  in 
their  belonging  to  th^  same  family,  and 
to  nearly  allied  genera.  By  observing 
the  small  river  lampreys  in  the  act  of 
spawning  and  securing  the  spawn,  that 
naturalist  was  enabled  to  watch  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  embryos  in  the  eggs, 
and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the 
young  fish  produced,  after  growing  for  a 
short  time,  presented  all  the  characters 
of  the  Sand-pride  or  Ammocates.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  observed  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Ammocates  into  the  Lam¬ 
preys  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  point 
about  this  metamorphosis  is  that  it  is 
comparatively  sudden  :  it  is  not  until 
the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  that  the 
fish  passes  from  the  larval  to  the  adult 
condition,  and  the  metamorphosis  is 
effected  by  a  series  of  changes  taking 
place  rather  rapidly,  thus  reminding  us 
somewhat  of  what  occurs  in  insects, 
rather  than  of  the  gradual  modification 
of  the  Batrachian  larvae.  From  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  Ammocates  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  river  lampreys  have  been  met 
with,  it  would  appear  that  this  metamor¬ 
phosis  may  be  regarded  as  general 
throughout  the  Lamprey  family,  al¬ 
though  as  yet  nothing  seems  to  be  known 
of  the  transformations  (if  any)  under¬ 
gone  by  the  Marine  Lampreys. 

A  minor  change,  also  partially  anal¬ 
ogous  to  what  occurs  in  the  Batrachia, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  exter-^ 
nal  branchial  organs  in  the  embryos  of 
Sharks  and  Kays,  and  in  the  young  of 
certain  Ganoid  fishes,  especially  of  Pro- 
topterus,  the  African  Mudfish.  These 
branchiae,  as  in  the  Tadpoles  of  frogs 
and  newts,  disappear  in  the  further  de¬ 


velopment  of  the  fishes,  the  last  named 
of  which,  in  many  respects,  seems  to 
lead  from  the  true  fishes  toward  the 
Batrachians. 

But  although  we  cannot  say  that  an 
actual  metamorphosis  occurs  in  any 
other  fishes,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
changes  do  take  jtlace  in  some  of  them, 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  young  fishes 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  adults. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that 
any  conception  has  been  arrived  at  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  changes  may 
attain  ;  and  it  is  mainly  to  Dr.  GUnther, 
the  keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  to  Dr. 
Liitken  of  Copenhagen,  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  changes 
of  form  occurring  in  fishes  that  we  now 
possess  ;  the  former  gentleman  having 
described  numerous  instances  in  various 
memoirs  published  during  the  lasttw-elve 
years  ;  and  the  latter  being  the  author  of 
several  scattered  papers  on  the  subject, 
and  quite  recently  of  a  valuable  memoir 
on  the  changes  observable  in  fishes  of 
the  Atlantic,*  in  which  he  has  summed 
up  and  illustrated  many  of  his  own  and 
Dr.  Gunther’s  results.  Dr.  Liitken  pro¬ 
poses  to  denominate  these  changes  of 
form  “  hemimetamorphoses.”  Dr.  Giin- 
ther  has  also  devoted  a  chapter  in  his 
recently  published  and  admirable  “In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes’’  to  a 
general  consideration  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena. 

Without  figures,  both  of  the  different 
young  forms  and  of  the  adult  fishes,  it  is 
of  course,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to 
convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
investigations  above  referred  to,  but  we 
will  endeavor  to  describe  two  or  three  of 
them  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
the  bearing  and  importance  of  such  re¬ 
sults  as  have  been,  or  may  be,  obtained 
in  this  field  of  research. 

The  occurrence  of  important  changes 
in  the  so-called  “  Flat  fishes’’  {Pleuro- 
nectoidei)  has  long  been  known,  but  as 
they  are  very  curious  we  may  devote  a 
few  words  to  them  here.  These  fishes. 


*  “  Spolia  Atlantica,”  in  “  Kongl.  Danske 
Vidensk.”  “  Selskabs  Skrifter,”  5th  series. 
1880.  This  Memoir  is  in  Danish,  but  the  au¬ 
thor  has  appended  to  it  a  r/sum/ in  French,  a 
translation  of  which  will  appear  in  the  “  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.’’ 
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of  which  the  turbot,  the  plaice,  and  the 
sole  are  well-known  examples,  always 
have  the  body  broad  and  much  com¬ 
pressed  from  side  to  side  ;  they  live 
upon  the  bottom,  where  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  lying  quietly,  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  are  differently  colored — 
that  which  is  kept  habitually  downward 
and  applied  to  the  ground  in  repose  be¬ 
ing  of  a  white  or  pale  color,  while  the 
opposite  surface,  which  is  turned  up¬ 
ward,  is  of  a  darker  tint,  and  apparently 
colored  to  secure  concealment  by  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  surrounding  sand,  etc. 
In  many  fishes — perhaps  in  most — we 
may  remark  a  similar  difference  between 
the  coloration  of  the  up[>er  and  lower 
surfaces  ;  but  in  these  it  is  the  back  and 
the  belly  that  afford  the  contrast, 
whereas  in  the  Flat-fishes  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  are  thus  differently  colored, 
and  the  animals  swim  and  lie  upon  the 
bottom  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
that  taken  by  all  other  fishes.  The  long 
fins  which  fringe  the  two  edges  of  the 
body  of  a  sole  or  turbot,  are  really  the 
dor^  and  anal  fins.  In  order  to  fit  the 
Pleuronectid  fishes  for  this  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  life  the  two  eyes  are  both  placed 
upon  the  S2ime  side  of  the  head,  the  col¬ 
ored  or  upper  side,  where  alone  under 
ordinary  circumstances  they  could  be  of 
any  use  to  the  animal  ;  and  this  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  curious  contortion  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  a  twisting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  fish,  such  as  often  gives  it 
a  very  singular  aspect.  When  very 
young,  however,  the  Flat-fishes  do  not 
present  any  such  peculiarities  :  they  are 
perfectly  symmetrical,  transparent  little 
creatures,  having  one  eye  on  each  side 
of  the  head  like  other  fishes,  and  they 
swim  in  a  vertical  position,  like  any 
other  deep-bodied  member  of  their 
class.  The  change  from  the  symmetri¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  head  in  the  young 
fish  to  the  distorted  form  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  in  the  adult,  takes  place  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  how  this  wonderful  con¬ 
version  is  effected  does  not  seem  as  yet 
to  be  quite  satisfactorily  made  out. 

“While  some  naturalists,”  says  Dr. 
GOnther,  “  believe  that  the  eye  turning 
round  its  axis  pushes  its  way  through 
the  yielding  bones  from  the  blind  to  the 
upper  side,  others  hold  that,  as  soon  as 
the  body  of  the  fish  commences  to  rest 
on  one  side  only,  the  eye  of  that  side>  in 


its  tendency  to  turn  toward  the  light, 
carries  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
head  with  it ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  head  is  twisted  toward 
the  colored  side,  which  is  a  process  of 
but  little  difficulty  as  long  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  head  is  still  cartilaginous.’’* 

A  priori,  the  second  explanation 
seems  to  be  by  far  the  more  probable 
one,  and  we  must  confess  that  we 
thought  it  had  beqn  finally  established 
by  Dr.  Traquair  in  his  valuable  memoir 
published  by  the  Linnean  Society,  f 

This  change  in  the  Pleuronectidae, 
from  its  nature,  the  importance  of  the 
organs  affected  by  it,  and  its  singularly 
abnormal  results,  may  perhaps  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  extreme  instance  of  “  hemimeta- 
morphosis  ;’’  but  from  the  very  early 
period  in  the  life  of  the  fish  at  which  it 
occurs,  and  its  uniformity  throughout  a 
considerable  group  of  fishes,  to  which 
it  is  limited,  it  does  not  affect  ichthyolog¬ 
ical  researches  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
less  profound  alterations  occurring  in 
other  types  of  fishes.  It  is  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  that  we  are  more  especially 
indebted  to  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Gunther  and  Dr.  Liitken.  One  of  the 
commonest  p>eculiarities  of  young  fishes 
is  the  presence  on  the  margins  of  the 
opercular  bones,  and  especially  of  the 
praeoperculum,  of  numerous  denticula- 
tions,  which  are  gradually  effaced  by  the 
growth  of  the  bone,  and  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  adult.  In  other  cases 
certain  bones  belonging  or  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  head,  such  as  the  prae¬ 
operculum,  supra-scapula,  and  humerus, 
become  enormously  developed,  forming 
large  plates,  which  regularly  cuirass 
the  front  half  of  the  fish,  or  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  it,  and  from  these  and  other 
bones  of  the  head  formidable  spines 
or  other  processes  may  be  developed. 
Dr.  !GUnther  figures  a  young  Porno- 
canthus,  in  which  the  suprascapular 
and  praeopercular  plates  are  thus  pro¬ 
duced  into  immense  spines,  the  former 
concealing  the  fore-part  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin,  and  the  latter  entirely  hiding  the 
ventrals.  In  this  well-armed  infant  the 
frontal  bone  is  produced  over  each  eye 
into  a  long,  pointed,  lancet-shaped 
spine  ;  and  ^together,  small  as  it  is,  this 

*  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,’’  p. 
553- 

t  “  Linnican  Transactions,’’  vol.  xxv.  p.  263. 
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young  fish  would  probably  be  a  very 
uncomfortable  morsel  to  swallow.  In 
another  similar  form  the  frontal  spines, 
instead  of  being  straight  and  pointed, 
represent  long,  curved  horns.  These 
cuirassed  young  fish  were  formed  into  a 
distinct  genus,  named  Tholichthys  (in 
allusion  probably  to  the  domedike  bony 
front  of  the  species  first  described)  ; 
they  are  now  recognized  as  constituting 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
fishes  belonging  especially  to  the  Chseto- 
dons  and  the  allied  groups  Carangidae 
and  Cyttidae. 

In  many  different  forms  strong  spines 
are  developed  from  various  bones  of 
the  head  and  operculum,  without  any 
special  dilatation  of  these  into  bony 
plates,  as  in  the  Tholichthys ;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  these  cases  also  the  protection 
of  the  young  animals  from  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies,  is  the  office  of  these 
comparatively  formidable  armatures. 
Such  opercular  and  cephalic  spines  are 
characteristic  of  the  young  Swordfishes, 
in  which  they  spring  from  the  parietal 
and  praeoperculum,  and  attain  formida¬ 
ble  dimensions  ;  and  in  these  and  other 
cases  where  the  spines  are  greatly  de¬ 
veloped,  they  must,  doubtless,  be  par¬ 
tially  got  rid  of  by  absorption,  or  thrown 
off  as  the  fish  advances  toward  maturity. 
The  development  of  the  Swordfishes  is 
particularly  instructive,  and  we  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  describe  the  stages 
through  which  they  pass. 

The  Swordfishes,  the  largest  forms  of 
the  ordinary  bony  fishes  {Teleostei), 
sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  constitute  a  family  not 
far  removed  from  the  Scombridae,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mackerels  and  Tunnies, 
of  which  the  latter  also  attain  a  large 
size.  They  have  a  robust,  spindle- 
shaped  body,  tapering  gradually  toward 
the  tail,  which  is  an  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  organ,  enabling  these  fish  to  travel 
through  the  water  with  great  rapidity. 
The  two  principal  genera  are  Xiphias 
and  JJistiophorus  ;  the  former,  character¬ 
ized,  inter  alia,  by  the  total  absence  of 
the  ventral  fins,  including  the  Sword¬ 
fish  so  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
{Xiphias  glailius),  which  also  occurs  in 
more  northern  seas,  and  is  occasionally 
taken  off  the  British  coasts  ;  the  latter, 
in  which  the  ventrals  are  represented  by 
a  pair  of  long,  pointed,  styliform  ap¬ 


pendages,  being  confined  to  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  parts  of  the  two  great 
oceans.  In  both  genera  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  is  occupied  by  a  very 
high  dorsal  fin  (especially  elevated  in 
JJistiophorus),  but  which  is  usually  more 
or  less  worn  away  in  old  specimens  ; 
and  in  both  the  upper  jaw  terminates  in 
a  long  bony  spike,  the  so-called  sword, 
formed  by  the  maxillaries,  praemaxilla- 
ries,  and  vomer,  and  projecting  far  be¬ 
yond  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower 
jaw.  This  sword,  which  in  large  speci¬ 
mens  may  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
inches  toward  its  base,  constitutes  a 
most  formidable  weapon,  with  which 
the  swordfish  is  said  to  attack  whales 
and  wound  them  severely,  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  known.  Sometimes  with  a 
gallantry  like  that  exhibited  by  Don 
Quixote  in  his  celebrated  attack  on  the 
windmills,  and  probably  urged  by  a  some¬ 
what  similar  mistaken  impulse,  the  sword¬ 
fish  will  assault  a  passing  ship  or  boat, 
and  the  power  of  the  fish  in  the  water  is 
so  enormous  that  it  will  drive  its  weapon 
a  long  way  through  even  a  thick  plank. 
Such  exploits,  however,  are  performed 
at  the  cost  of  the  weapon,  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  swordfish,  being  unable  to 
withdraw  its  beak,  its  struggles  to  get 
free,  aided  probably  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  through  the  water,  generally 
break  the  bone  short  off.  The  jaws  are 
toothless. 

The  characters  presented  by  the  young 
swordfish  for  some  time  after  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  egg  are  exceedingly 
different  from  those  above  described. 
In  general,  the  changes  undergone  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  similar  in  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  genera  already  mentioned  ;  but  as 
the  series  of  forms  described  is  more 
complete  in  the  case  of  JJistiophorus,  we 
may  take  this  as  our  example. 

The  earliest  phase  known  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  JJistiophorus  is  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Liitken,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  unlike  its  parents  as  any  young 
creature  would  wish  to  be.  The  speci¬ 
men  measured  only  about  one  fifth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  was  probably  not 
long  out  of  the  egg  when  it  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  consigned  to  the  spirit-bot¬ 
tle.  The  body  terminates  in  front  in  a 
head  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  adult  swordfishes,  and  tapers  off  be- 
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hind  the  head  to  a  comparatively  slender 
tail,  marked  on  each  side  with  a  small 
ridge  (a  character  which  also  occurs  in 
the  adults),  and  furnished  with  a  very 
small,  entire  hn.  On  each  side  of  the 
head  is  a  large  round  eye,  and  in  front 
of  this  the  forehead  of  the  little  fish  de¬ 
scends  rapidly  to  the  base  of  a  slightly 
projecting  beak,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  The 
beak  includes  both  jaws,  and  the  upper 
jaw  is  very  little  longer  than  the  lower 
one  ;  the  jaws  open  quite  back  under 
the  eyes,  and  both  of  them  are  armed 
with  comparatively  strong  teeth,  those 
at  the  apex  of  the  jaws  being  stronger 
than  the  rest,  and  curved.  The  spine 
springing  from  the  praeoperculum  is 
much  longer  than  the  short  round  pec¬ 
toral  fin,  and  the  edges  of  this  and  of 
the  parietal  spine  are  finely  serrated. 
Small  spines  occur  both  above  and  below 
the  praeopercular  spine,  and  over  each 
eye  there  is  a  small  supra-orbital  spine, 
which,  however,  disappears  very  early. 
Besides  the  pectoral  fins,  which  show 
indications  of  rays,  and  the  caudal  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  are  rudimentary 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  consisting  simply 
of  membrane,  with  no  trace  of  rays.  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  such  a  little 
creature  as  this  has  scarcely  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  adult  swordfish  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  Dr.  Liitken  says  that  but  for  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  develop¬ 
mental  stages  of  these  fishes,  his  young¬ 
est  forms  would  rather  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  fish  allied  to  the  Flying 
(jumards  {Dactylopterus).  This  young¬ 
est  stage  is  made  known  by  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  small  fishes  advancing  from  rather 
more  than  one  fifth  of  an  inch  to  rather 
less  than  half  an  inch  long  ;  and  the 
whole  of  these.  Dr.  Liitken  says,  differ 
very  little  from  each  other,  the  principal 
difference  apparently  being  that  the 
younger  the  fish,  the  shorter  and  broader 
is  its  little  beak.  Nevertheless,  the  largest 
of  Dr.  Liitken’s  earliest  seiies  exceeds 
in  length  the  specimen  on  which  Dr. 
Giinther’s  first  stage  was  founded,  as 
this  was  only  9  millimetres  (rather  more 
than  one  third  of  an  inch)  long,  although 
it  already  shows  signs  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  development.  The  general  form 
of  the  fish  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  adult,  although  the  head  and  eyes 
are  still  of  rather  disproportionate  size  ; 


the  forehead  still  falls  abruptly  in  front 
of  the  eye  ;  but  the  beak  is  compara¬ 
tively  longer,  although  the  jaws  are  still 
nearly  of  equal  length,  and  armed 
throughout  with  teeth.  The  spine  above 
the  eye,  and  the  small  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  prteopercular  spine  have  ap¬ 
parently  vanished  ;  the  praeopercular 
spine  itself  is  comparatively  longer  than 
in  Dr.  Liitken’s  earliest  form  ;  the  dor¬ 
sal  and  anal  fins  form  low  but  distinct 
fringes,  quite  se])arate  from  the  caudal, 
which  is  already  rayed  and  forked  ;  and 
beneath  the  })ectorals  small  rudiments 
of  the  ventral  fins  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  a  second  stage,  a  fish, 
but  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  is  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Gunther  as  having  the  head  more  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  although  the 
eye  is  still  large  and  the  forehead  steep, 
but  less  so  than  in  that  just  noticed  ; 
the  beak  is  still  formed  of  the  two  jaws, 
fully  armed  with  teeth,  but  the  upper 
jaw  slightly  exceeds  the  lower  one  ;  the 
dorsal  fin  has  become  much  more  ele¬ 
vated,  and,  with  the  anal  fin,  is  already 
furnished  with  rays  ;  and  the  ventrals 
have  become  developed  into  long  styli- 
form  appendages.  A  third  specimen, 
about  2^  inches  (60  millim.)  long,  has 
already  acquired  nearly  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  adult  ;  the  upper  jaw 
is  considerably  produced  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  lower  one,  and  both  jaws 
have  lost  their  armature  of  teeth  ;  the 
parietal  spine  has  vanished,  and  the 
pr®operculai  one  is  comparatively 
small,  while  the  fins  have  attained  pretty 
nearly  the  proportions  which  they  have 
in  the  full-grown  fish.  The  little  animal 
is,  in  fact,  an  unmistakable  Swordfish, 
and  only  requires  a  little  further  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  beak  formed  by  the  upper 
jaw  to  l>e  a  close  likeness  of  its  piarents. 

The  Garfish,  forming  the  family 
Scomberesocidae,  and  one  sp>ecies  of 
which,  the  common  Garfish  or  Green- 
bone  {Beloru  vulgaris),  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  seen  in  the  fishmongers’ 
shops,  present  phenomena  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  some  extent  analogous  to  those 
observed  in  the  Swordfishes.  The  adult 
fish  has  both  jaws  most  curiously  pro¬ 
longed  into  slender- pointed  beaks,  of 
which,  however,  the  lower  one  is  the 
longest  ;  but  in  the  very  young  fish,  al¬ 
though  the  form  and  general  character 
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are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  adult, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  singular  pro¬ 
longation.  It  soon  begins  to  make  its 
appearance,  however,  and  the  length  of 
the  jaws  gradually  increases  until  the 
mature  form  is  attained.  In  the  course 
of  this  development,  the  disproportion 
between  the  two  jaws  is  for  a  time  very 
considerable,  especially  in  the  common 
(larfish,  which  at  one  period  seems  to 
reverse  the  characters  of  the  Swordfish, 
having  the  lower  jaw  produced  into  a 
long  slender  beak,  while  the  upper  one 
is  not  remarkably  elongated. 

I'he  development  of  some  fishes  of 
the  genus  Holotentrum,  a  somewhat 
perch  -  like  group  inhabiting  tropical 
seas,  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Swordfishes  in  another  way — the  young 
fishes  are  furnished  not  only  with  oper¬ 
cular  and  cephalic  spines,  which  after¬ 
ward  disappear  more  or  less,  but  also 
w'ith  a  projecting  beak  from  the  upper 
jaw’,  which  is  often  serrated,  and  some¬ 
times  forked  at  the  apex,  but  which  al¬ 
ways  vanishes  as  the  fish  approaches 
maturity.  These  young  forms  of  Holo- 
centrum,  and  of  the  allied  genus  Afyri- 
pristis,  have  been  described  as  forming 
distinct  genera  under  the  very  appropri¬ 
ate  names  of  Rhynchicthys,  RAinoberyx, 
and  Rhamphoberyx. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  attempt 
to  indicate  anything  like  the  w'hole  of 
the  phenomena  presented  by  fishes  in 
their  development.  We  find  in  some 
special  developments  of  the  fins,  or  of 
parts  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pec¬ 
torals  of  the  Flying  (jurnards  (Dactylop- 
terus),  and  the  separate  filaments  of  the 
ventralsin  the  true  Gurnards  \  Trigld)  ; 
or  certain  of  the  fins  undergo  a  change 
of  position  and  function,  as  in  the  so- 
called  Pediculati,  of  which  the  h'ishing- 
frog  or  Sea  Devil  {Lophius  piscatorius) 
may  be  taken  as  an  example,  in  which, 
by  an  elongation  of  the  carpal  bones 
into  a  sort  of  arm,  the  pectoral  fins, 
originally  widely  expanded,  lateral  or¬ 
gans,  are  converted  into  something  very 
like  feet,  upon  which  the  fishes  rest  and 
move  about  at  the  sea-bottom.  The 
young  Fishing  frog,  in  fact,  although 
presenting  a  considerable  family  likeness 
to  its  parents,  differs  from  them  in  some 
respects  very  remarkably,  especially  in 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins,  in  the  curiously- 


branched  structure  of  the  free  dorsal 
spines  behind  the  filament  which  bears 
the  so-called  “  bait  ”  immediately  over 
the  mouth,  and  the  great  elongation  of 
the  fin-rays  in  general,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  produced  into  long  fila¬ 
ments.  Similar  filamentous  prolonga¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  fin-rays  occur  in 
many  other  young  fishes,  and  most  strik¬ 
ingly  in  some  of  those  curious  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  deep  water,  the  Ribbon  fishes, 
the  young  of  which  are  frequently  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  surface,  although  the  adults 
have  never  been  met  with  there,  except 
in  a  dead  or  dying  condition.  The 
young  of  Trach^terus,  a  genus  of  Rib¬ 
bon  fishes,  examples  of  one  species  of 
which  (the  Deal-fish,  Trachypterus  arc- 
Reus)  are  generally  throw'n  upon  the 
northern  coasts  of  Britain  after  the  equi¬ 
noctial  gales,  exhibits  this  prolongation 
of  the  fin-rays  in  a  most  striking  man¬ 
ner.  The  adult  fish,  which  may  attain 
a  length  of  six  feet,  and  which  has  a 
body  shaped  like  a  thin,  broad,  tapering 
blade,  has  a  dorsal  fin  extending  the 
whole  length  of  its  back,  but  with  the 
foremost  portion,  situated  above  the 
head,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fin, 
above  which  it  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  being  supported  upon  very  long 
flexible  spines.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
small  ;  the  ventrals,  situated  beneath 
them,  long,  and  supported  by  few  rays  ; 
while  the  tail  terminates  in  an  obtuse 
tip,  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  which 
the  caudal  fin  rises,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  In 
the  young  Trachypterus^  which  is  also  a 
thin,  flat-sided  fish,  having  a  dorsal  fin 
running  the  whole  length  of  its  back, 
the  caudal  fin,  which  is  considerably 
larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult,  is 
set  on  the  tail  in  the  usual  way  ;  the 
rays  in  the  front  portion  of  the  dorsal, 
above  the  head,  are  enormously  pro¬ 
longed,  forming  free  filaments,  extend¬ 
ing  to  three  or  four  times  the  length  of 
the  body  of  the  fish,  and  having  in  their 
course  numerous  lappet-like  dilatations  ; 
the  rays  of  the  ventral  fins  are  also  con¬ 
siderably  produced. 

Of  course  we  have  been  unable  to  give 
more  than  a  general  indication  of  the 
nature  of  these  remarkable  external 
changes  in  this  very  rapid  and  imperfect 
sketch.  But  we  must  notice  that  in 
many  cases  changes  occur  in  internal 
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structure  of  quite  as  great  importance  as 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Among 
other  things,  the  dentition  frequently 
undergoes  most  remarkable  alterations, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  in  relation  to  systematic  ichthy¬ 
ology,  and  especially  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  broadly  that  a  great 
proportion  of  young  fishes  differ  from 
their  parents  by  characters  which  would 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  genera  and  species,  if 
occurring  in  adult  fishes  ;  and  hence  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that,  with  the 
fragmentary  acquaintance  that  we  nec¬ 
essarily  possess  of  the  fish  fauna  of  the 
high  seas,  and  even  of  the  shores  of 
tropical  countries,  great  numbers  of 
young  forms  have  already  been  described 
as  independent  genera  and  spjecies.  The 
two  distinguish^  ichthyologists  whose 


names  were  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  and  from  whose  writings 
most  of  its  materials  have  been  derived, 
have  already  indicated  a  great  number 
of  important  systematic  changes  of  this 
kind,  which  must  be  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  recognition  of  the  facts 
here  briefly  and  imperfectly  described. 
But  a  study  of  these  works  shows  that 
while  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  much  more  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  changes  referred  to  appear 
to  be  most  strongly  marked  in  pelagic 
and  deep-sea  fishes,  which  are  not  only 
difficult  to  get,  but  naturally  so  widely 
distributed  that  it  is  only  by  lucky  ac¬ 
cident,  or  by  long- continued  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  we  can  hope  to  bring  together 
the  successive  forms  of  a  spiecies  so  as  to 
work  out  its  development. — Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Review, 
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II.  PORTIA. 

Bryntysilio,  near  Llangollen, 
\tt  September,  1880. 

“  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left.” 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me,  dear 
friend,  to  do  anything  to  beguile  your 
thoughts  from  the  pain  and  weariness  of 
your  sick-bed,  that  I  will  try  at  once 
to  carry  out  your  wish,  and  put  on  pa¬ 
per  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  guided 
me  in  representing  Portia.  Your  letter 
tells  me  that  she  is  “  one  of  your  great 
heroines,”  and  that  you  desire  to  hear 
about  her  most  of  all.  I  am  very  glad 
to  know  you  hold  her  to  be  a  ”  real, 
typical,  great  lady  and  woman.”  This  is 
my  own  thought.  I  have  always  classed 
her  with  Vittoria  Colonna,  Cassandra 
Fedele,  and  women  of  that  stamp  ;  and 
•  I  have  loved  her  all  the  more,  perhaps, 
that  from  the  days  of  Shakespeare  to 
our  own  the  stage  has  done  her  but 
scanty  justice. 

But  it  is  of  little  moment  to  consider 
how  far  away  from  Shakespeare  has 
been  the  Portia  of  the  English  stage,  as 
we  gather  from  its  annals.  Rather 
should  we  try  to  form  a  clear  and  defi- 
I 

i 


nite  conception  of  her  character,  and  of 
her  influence  upon  the  main  incidents 
of  the  play,  by  a  conscientious  study  of 
her  in  the  leaves  of  the  great  master’s 
“  unvalued  book.”  This,  then,  is  how 
she  pictures  herself  to  my  thoughts. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  nature’s  handiwork.  Her 
character  combines  all  the  graces  of  the 
richest  womanhood  with  the  strength  of 
purpose,  the  wise  helpfulness,  and  sus¬ 
tained  power  of  the  noblest  manhood. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  Shakespeare 
shows  us,  that  it  is  the  woman’s  keener 
wit  and  insight  which  sees  into  and 
overcomes  the  difficulty  which  has  per¬ 
plexed  the  wisest  heads  in  Venice.  For, 
without  a  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me  at 
least,  it  is  to  her  cultivated  and  bright 
intelligence,  and  not  alone  to  the  learned 
Bellario,  her  cousin,  that  Bassanio  is 
indebted  for  the  release  of  his  friend 
Antonio. 

She  comes  before  us  at  a  time  when, 
like  another  sweet  Italian  lady,  she  has 
“  seen  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow.” 
Alas  for  the  sad  fate  which  awaits  poor 
Desdemona  !  But  Portia  has  known  no 
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sorrow  while  we  know  her,  and  we  leave 
her  in  the  gratified  joy  of  having  given 
to  her  husband  not  only  her  house, 
her  servants,  and  herself,”  but  of  hav¬ 
ing  also,  by  her  fine  intelligence,  rescued 
and  restored  to  him  his  best-loved  friend 
and  kinsman. 

To  know  how  she  has  been  able  to  do 
this,  we  must  go  back  to  her  youth.  I 
think  of  her  as  the  cherished  child  of  a 
noble  father — a  father  proud  of  his 
child’s  beauty,  and  of  the  promise  which 
he  sees  in  her  of  rare  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart.  The  latter  he  spares  no  pains  to 
foster.  He  is  himself  no  ordinary  man. 
He  anticipates  the  danger  to  which  the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  it  was  by  one  of  those 
”  good  inspirations"  which,  as  Nerissa 
says,  "  holy  men  have  at  their  death,” 
that  he  fixes  upon  the  device  of  the 
three  caskets,  ”  whereof  who  chooses  his 
meaning,  chooses"  his  beloved  daughter. 

From  the  first  his  thoughts  have 
been  to  train  her  to  succeed  him  in 
his  high  position.  With  this  view  he  has 
surrounded  her  with  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  art  and  ennobling  in  study,  and 
placed  her  in  the  society  of  scholars, 
poets,  soldiers,  statesmen,  the  picked 
and  noblest  minds  of  her  own  and  other 
lands.  Amidst  this  throng  of  honored 
guests,  not  the  least  honored,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  the  learned  ”  cousin.  Dr. 
Bellario.”  This  cousin  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  a  constant  visitor  at 
princely  Belmont ;  and  indeed  to  have 
been  her  instructor  in  jurisprudence — a 
not  unfitting  branch  of  the  future  heir¬ 
ess  of  Belmont’s  education.  One  can 
imagine  the  girl  Portia  rushing  to  him 
for  help  in  some  youthful  perplexity, 
and  how  charmed  he  must  have  been 
by  the  hopeful  dawning  of  that  “  intui¬ 
tive  decision  of  a  bright  and  thorough- 
edged  intellect,”  of  which  she  was  after¬ 
ward  to  give  so  signal  a  proof.  It  is 
obvious,  at  any  rate,  that  she  took  an 
interest  in  his  pursuits.  Perhaps  they 
have,  even  in  those  early  days,  "  turned 
over  many  books  together,”  and  so  she 
may  have  in  some  measure  unconsciously 
fitted  herself  for  the  great  task  which 
awaited  her  in  the  future. 

Her  father  may  have  seen  with  pleased 
surprise  the  bias  of  her  mind  toward 
such  studies  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  her 
affection  for  b'r  learned  teacher,  may 


have  led  him  to  take  her  to  some  of  the 
famous  trials  of  the  day,  so  that  when 
her  own  hour  of  trial  comes,  when  heart 
and  head  must  alike  be  strong,  and  her 
self-possession  is  taxed  to  the  uttermost, 
she  knows  at  least  the  forms  of  the 
court,  and  through  no  technical  igno¬ 
rance  would  be  likely  to  betray  herself. 
If  this  were  not  so,  how  could  she, 
however  assured  of  her  power  to  over¬ 
come  the  Jew,  have  dared  to  venture 
into  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly  as 
that  ”  great  court  of  Venice,”  where 
any  failure  would  have  been  disastrous 
not  merely  to  herself,  but  to  Bellario  ? 

Thus  richly  left,  richly  endowed,  we 
find  her,  by  her  wise  father’s  will,  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  “  choose  one  nor  refuse  none,” 
but  forced  to  submit  to  be  wooed,  and 
sought  by  “  renowned  suitors”  "  whom 
the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every 
coast.”  She  feels  this  to  be  hard  ;  but 
so  deep  is  her  reverence  for  her  father, 
that  she  has  schooled  herself  to  bow  im¬ 
plicitly  to  his  will.  ”  If  I  live  to  be  as 
old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as 
Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  my  father’s  will.”  She  tells  us, 
in  her  own  playful  way,  how  little  the 
various  “  suitors  who  are  already  come” 
have  won  upon  her — the  Neapolitan 
prince  who  loves,  and  “  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;”  the  young 
county  Palatine  who  “smiles  not,” 
“  doth  nothing  but  frown,”  and  is  full 
of  “  unmannerly  sadness  the  French 
lord,  M.  le  Bon,  who  is  “  every  man  in 
no  man,”  and  who,  in  imitating  all, 
has  ended  by  retaining  no  individuality. 
But  one  thing  he  must  have  been — 
amusing  ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  in 
after  times  he  will  not  unfrequently  be  a 
guest  at  Belmont.  Then,  after  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  English,  the  Scottish,  and 
the  German  suitors,  with  their  peculiar¬ 
ities  hit  off  to  a  nicety,  we  find  her 
prettily  excusing  herself  by  saying,  “  In 
truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker.  ’  ’ 
But  there  is  no  malice  in  her  mind. 
Her  descriptions  make  us  see  the  men 
before  us  :  few  words,  but  vivid  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  next  two  we  are  allowed  to  judge 
of  for  ourselves,  as  they  come  before  us 
with  all  the  pomp  of  their  great  retinues. 
The  Prince  of  Morocco  bears  himself 
nobly,  and  in  "  choosing  wrong,”  shows 
at  least  that  he  rates  Portia  highly  : 
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“  Never  so  rich  a  gem  was  set  in  worse 
than  gold.”  And  in  taking  leave  he 
says,  “  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart  to  take 
a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part.” 
Then  arrives  the  Prince  of  Arragon, 
who,  after  refusing  to  ”  choose  what 
many  men  desire,”  and  “  rank  him  with 
the  barbarous  multitudes,”  assumes  de¬ 
sert,  and  chooses  the  silver  casket  con¬ 
taining  the  fool’s  head. 

Portia  cannot  have  been  an  unmoved 
spectator  of  these  scenes.  How  must 
her  heart  and  pulse  have  trembled  when 
in  danger  of  having  to  accept  such  un¬ 
welcome  husbands  !  For,  although 
heart-whole,  yet  she  is  not  ”  fancy  free.” 
We  learn  from  her  dame  d'honneur  and 
friend,  Nerissa,  that  in  her  father’s  time 
there  was  one  visitor,  a  "  Venetian,  a 
scholar,  and  a  soldier,”  whom  Nerissa 
considered  of  all  men  the  ”  best  deserv¬ 
ing  a  fair  lady.”  Portia  responds  very 
briefly,  but  suggestively,  ”  I  remember 
him  well  ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise.”  Often,  no  doubt,  has 
she  wondered  why  he  has  not  presented 
himself  among  her  suitors.  Uncon¬ 
sciously,  perhaps,  the  languor  of  hope 
deferred  speaks  in  the  first  words  we 
hear  from  her  lips  :  “By  my  troth, 
Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of 
this  great  world.”  The  one  who  she 
thought  might  possibly  have  been  among 
the  first  comers,  comes  not  at  all. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of 
Arragon,  arrives  a  messenger  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  coming  of  the  “  Lord  Bas- 
sanio.”  He  comes  at  last  !  but  at  what 
a  cost  she  guesses  not.  We  know,  from 
his  description  to  Antonio,  what  he 
thinks  of  her — “  Oh,  she  is  fair,  and, 
fairer  than  that  word,  of  wondrous  vir¬ 
tues.”  Something  stately  as  well  as 
gracious  there  must  have  been  in  her 
beauty,  for  he  likens  her  to  “  Cato’s 
daughter,  Brutus’  Portia.”  In  any  case 
we  know  that  he  is  welcome.  In  the 
choosing  of  the  caskets,  the  “soldier 
and  the  scholar”  also  shows  himself 
something  of  a  poet.  How  charmingly 
he  apostrophizes  “  Fair  Portia’s  coun¬ 
terfeit  !” 

"  What  demi-god 

Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?  Move  these  eyes  ? 

. Here  are  sever’d  lips, 

Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sever  such  sweet  friends.  Here  in  her 
hairs, 

The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 


A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  but  her  eyes — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made 

one, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  iiself  unfurnished.” 

And  here,  as  often  in  other  places,  I 
ask  myself.  Were  the  painters  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  grateful  to  him  for  what 
he  said  of  their  art  ?  Or  was  it  then,  as 
too  often  now,  that  the  follower  of 
each  art  lived  only  in  his  own,  looking 
down  upon  and  knowing  little  of  all 
others  ;  forgetting  that  it  is  out  of  the 
commingling  of  all  art  that  perfect  work 
in  any  direction  must  come  ;  as  in  na¬ 
ture  all  the  elements,  all  the  seasons, 
unite  to  form  the  exquisite  harmonies 
and  ever-varying  pictures  which  we  be¬ 
hold  and  admire  in  creation  i 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  last 
of  the  casket  scenes,  what  tortures  of 
suspense  must  Portia  have  endured,  for 
by  this  time  her  heart  has  made  its 
choice  !  How  she  must  try  to  rest  her 
faith  in  her  father’s  love,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  “  good  inspiration,” 
which  devised  this  choice  of  caskets, 
may  prove  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  one 
“  who  shall  rightly  love  !”  Hard  it  is 
for  her  to  know  the  right  casket,  and 
yet  to  give  no  hint  ;  and  not  only  not 
be  herself  “  forsworn,”  but  by  order¬ 
ing  her  suite  “  to  stand  all  aloof,”  far 
apart  from  the  caskets,  to  insure  that 
no  accident  shall,  unintentionally  on  the 
part  of  a  bystander,  direct  Bassanio's 
choice  ! 

With  what  a  heart-leap  she  finds  him 
choose  the  right  casket !  with  what  ex¬ 
cess  of  happiness  ! 

“  O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy. 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  ; 

I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 

For  fear  I  surfeit  I” 

Then,  when  Bassanio  comes  to  claim 
her  according  to  the  ”  gentle  scroll,” 
how  frankly  and  nobly  she  gives  him 
not  only  all  he  asks — herself — but  her 
very  all — with  the  desire  that  she  could 
be  ”  trebled  hventy  times  herself  ” — 
”  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
exceed  account  ?” 

And  now  when  congratulations  are 
over,  and  their  happiness  appears  com¬ 
plete,  the  evil  news  arrives,  brought  by 
Bassanio’s  friends  Salario,  Lorenzo, 
and  Jessica,  of  the  overthrow  of  Anto- 
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nio’s  fortune ; — that  all  his  ventures 
have  failed  ; — that  the  time  has  Rone  by 
within  which  the  bond  might  be  re¬ 
deemed,  and  that  nothing  can  drive  the 
inexorable  Jew  "  from  the  envious  plea 
of  forfeiture,  of  justice  and  his  bond.” 
Thus  all  at  once  comes  the  test  which  is 
to  show  that  the  union  of  Portia  with 
Rassanio  is  indeed  a  ”  marriage  of  true 
minds.”  It  is  enough  that  Antonio  is 
the  bosom  friend  of  Bassanio — ”  the 
semblance  of  his  suul  ” — to  assure  her 
that  he  is  worthy  to  be  hers  also.  For, 
in  her  own  words — 

"In  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit.’’ 

Moreover,  what  a  picture  of  that  friend 
has  Bassanio  given  ! 

"  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man  ; 

. and  one  in  whom 

The  ancient  Roman  honor  more  appears. 

Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy.’’ 

At  first,  Portia  evidently  does  not  re¬ 
alize  the  extent  of  the  Jew’s  malignity. 
She  feels  that,  at  any  sacrifice,  he  must 
be  bought  over  to  cancel  his  bond,  and 
she  believes  that  this  is  possible.  After 
having  read  Antonio’s  letter,  she  has 
but  one  thought — to  hasten  Bassanio’s 
departure,  with  ample  means  to  satisfy 
the  Jew.  But  first  she  must  give  him 
the  right  to  use  her  means  as  his  own  ; 
he  must  indeed  be  lord  of  all. 

"  First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife  : 

And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend.” 

During  the  time,  brief  as  it  can  be 
made,  of  the  preparation  for  the  mar- 
raige  ceremony,  Portia  will  have  heard 
all  the  particulars  of  the  “merry 
l)ond  she  will  have  discovered  that 
money  alone,  however  squandered, 
cannot  shake  the  obdurate  Jew’s  deter¬ 
mination.  Accustomed,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  suggested,  by  her  peculiar  training, 
to  look  with  a  judicial  mind  upon  seri¬ 
ous  matters,  she,  after  many  question¬ 
ings  about  its  terms,  by  a  happy  in¬ 
stinct,  I  believe,  hits  upon  the  flaw  in 
the  bond.  She  will  say  nothing  of  this 
to  Bassanio  ;  but  hurries  him  away  with 
her  wealth  to  use  as  his  own,  and  then 
herself  hastens  to  Padua,  after  dispatch¬ 
ing  an  avant-courier  to  Bellario,  with  a 
letter  informing  him  of  her  approach,  as 
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well  as  of  her  belief  that  she  has  found 
a  flaw  in  the  bond,  and  requesting  his 
presence  at  the  trial. 

We  find  her,  before  her  departure,  in 
the  lightest  spirits,  feeling  virtually  as¬ 
sured  of  success,  and  even  jesting  in  her 
new  happiness  with  Nerissa,  as  to  who 
shall 

"  Prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 

And  wear  her  dagger  with  a  braver  grace.” 

This  state  of  mind,  it  appears  to  me, 
could  not  have  been  possible,  had  Por¬ 
tia  known  what  was  before  her.  She 
is  at  ease,  because  she  is  sure  of  the  full 
sympathy  of  her  friend  and  cousin  Bel¬ 
lario,  and  counts  with  confidence  on  his 
presence  in  Venice  to  assist  her  ;  and  so 
after  giving  her  house  into  the  care  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  who  are  to  be 
treated  in  their  absence  as  Lord  Bas¬ 
sanio  and  herself,  she  goes  gayly  on  to 
Padua  with  Nerissa.  They  must  haste 
away,  for  they  “  must  measure  twenty 
miles  to-day.” 

In  the  play  we  see  that  Portia  sends 
Balthazar,  her  trusty  servant  whom  she 
has  “  ever  found  honest,  true,”  to  Dr 
Bellario  with  her  letter  of  instructions, 
and  bids  him  wait  for  her  at  "  the  tra- 
ject,*  the  common  ferry  which  trades 
to  Venice.”  But  either  her  mind  must 
have  changed,  or  she  must  have  met 
messengers  from  Bellario  on  the  road, 
who  tell  her  of  his  illness  and  inability 
to  help  her  in  person.  Consequently 
she  hurries  on  to  Padua  ;  but  when  they 
meet — for  that  they  do  meet  is  certain 
— all  her  first  jo)ful  anticipations  re¬ 
ceive  a  woeful  shock.  She  finds  her 
dear  old  friend  grievously  sick.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  There  is  no  help  near  ; 
no  time  to  be  lost  !  The  Jew  ”  plies 
the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night.” 
Bellario's  aid,  she  learns,  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  already  by  the  Duke  as  a  last 
resource.  In  this  extremity,  with  no 
other  help  at  hand,  Bellario  proposes 
that  Portia  shall  go  in  his  stead,  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  as  a  ”  young  doctor  of 
Rome,”  then  visiting  him.  This  must 
be  done,  or  all  is  lost.  Bellario  cun- 

*  One  Tof  the  most  persistent  errors  of  the 
text,  carried  on  from  the  first  folio,  is  ”  tra- 
nect,”  when  Shakespeare  evidently  wrote  “  tra- 
ject,”  the  equivalent  for  “  traghetto,”  the  word 
which  may  be  seen  at  every  ferry  in  Venice — 
“  T  raghetto  della  Salute,”  etc. 
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firms  her  belief  as  to  the  flaw  in  the 
bond,  and  furnishes  her  with  his  “  own 
opinions”  upon  all  the  points  of  law 
most  vital  to  the  question.  They  “  turn 
o’er  many  books  together,”  and  Portia 
proceeds  to  Venice,  furnished,  as  Bel- 
lario  writes  to  the  Duke,  with  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  opinion,  “  which,  bettered  with  his 
own  learning  (the  greatness  whereof  I 
cannot  enough  commend),  goes  with 
him,  at  my  impiortunity,  to  fill  up  your 
Grace’s  request  in  my  stead.”  All  this 
suggests  to  me  that  Portia’s  eye  had 
been  the  first  to  see  the  flaw  in  the 
bond,  and  that  her  own  impression  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  great  lawyer. 

Grave  and  anxious  must  have  been 
her  thoughts  as  she  crossed  the  lagunes 
by  “  the  common  ferry  that  trades  to 
Venice.”  Hers  was  not  a  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  to  shrink  before  difficulty  ;  and, 
confirmed  as  she  has  been  by  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  great  doctor  of  laws,  she  feels 
sure  of  success,  if  she  can  but  be  true  to 
herself,  and  “  forget  she  is  a  woman.” 
All  the  gay  light-heartedness  with  which 
she  started  from  Belmont  has  vanished 
under  this  unexpected  aspect  of  aflairs. 
With  what  trepidation,  with  what  anxious 
sense  of  responsibility,  must  she  find  her¬ 
self  engaged  in  such  a  task — the  mark 
for  every  eye,  the  "  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers  !”  Nothing  but  her  deep  love 
and  grateful  happy  heart  could  sustain 
•her  through  such  a  trial.  To  cease  to 
.be  a  woman  for  the  time,  is  not  so  hard 
perhaps  to  one  who  has  all  her  life  been 
accustomed  to  a  position  of  command 
and  importance  ;  but,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case,  the  effort 
must  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 

How  skilfully,  firmly,  and  gently  she 
begins  her  task  !  We  may  believe  that 
she  had  some  sympathy  with  Shylock. 
She  has  lately  made  his  undutiful 
daughter  welcome,  because  she  is  wed¬ 
ded  to  her  husband’s  friend.  She  cannot 
approve  of  Jessica’s  uncalled-for  accusa¬ 
tion  of  her  father  : 

“  I  have  heard  him  swear 

That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio’s  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  be  did  owe  him.” 

'But,  with  her  usual  thoughtful  kindness, 
she  feels  for  the  stranger  Jewess,  and 
during  iier  .own  absence  puts  her  in  a 
position  in  which  her  servants  must  show 
her  all  respect. 


Jessica  must  have  had,  no  doubt,  a 
sad  enough  life  after  her  mother’s  death. 
We  see  that  Shylock  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  win  love  or  respect  from  those  imme¬ 
diately  about  him.  Meanness  and  dis¬ 
trust  were  in  the  atmosphere  which  he 
made  around  him  in  his  home  life.  She 
says,  “Our  house  is  hell.”  That  she 
can,  despite  her  training,  appreciate 
goodhess  and  virtue,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  she  says  of  Portia  : 

“  Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  ?ome  heavenly 
match. 

And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn’d  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude 
world 

Hath  not  her  fellow.” 

Still  I  believe  Portia  to  have  more 
sympathy  with  the  Jew  than  with  his 
daughter.  She  feels  for  the  race  that 
has  been  proscribed,  insulted,  execrated, 
from  generation  to  generation.  She  finds 
some  excuse  for  the  deep  hereditary  hate 
which  the  Jew  has  for  his  Christian  op¬ 
pressor,  and  for  his  desire  of  vengeance 
in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  his  per¬ 
secuted  tribe.  She  would  have  under¬ 
stood  his  yearning  for  the  death  of  the 
man  who  had  ”  disgraced  and  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million  but  not  that  he 
himself  should  desire  to  be  the  crufel  ex¬ 
ecutioner. 

The  Duke,  in  his  opening  address  to 
Shylock,  tells  him  what  it  is  “  thought” 
he  will  do : 

‘  ‘  That  thou  but  lead’st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  ’tis  thought, 
Thou’lt  show  thy  mercy,  and  remorse,  more 
strange 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty,”  etc. 

As  if  the  “  stony  adversary,  the  inhu¬ 
man  wretch,”  had  been  keeping  up  the 
show  of  enforcing  the  letter  of  his  bond 
out  of  mere  wantonness  !  The  “  gentle 
answer”  expected  was  not  likely  to  be 
given  after  such  an  appeal  :  a  much  less 
merciless  adversary  would  not  have 
been  moved  by  it.  Who  likes  it  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  is  going  to  do 
a  good  action  ? — to  be  told  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  ?  Such  an  appeal  would  be  likely 
to  make  even  a  gentle  nature  perverse. 
The  treatment  of  the  Jew  by  the  friends 
of  Antonio  is  also  little  calculated  to 
bend  him  from  his  purpose.  It  would 
only,  if  possible,  harden  his  heart  still 
more. 
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At  this  point  enters  the  “  young  doc¬ 
tor  of  Rome,  his  name  Balthazar.” 
We  may  conceive  the  angry  eyes  with 
which  the  Jew  looks  at  him.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  insulting  and  taunting  him  like 
the  rest,  and  as  he  had  expected,  the 
stranger  simply  asks  if  he  is  Shylock, 
and  says,  ”  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the 
suit  you  follow” — thus  putting  him  at 
his  ease,  and  securing  Shylock’s  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  assurance  ”  that  the  Vene¬ 
tian  law  cannot  impugn  him”  in  acting 
as  he  did.  Antonio  is  asked  if  he  con¬ 
fesses  the  bond.  He  does.  Then  the 
climax  seems  to  have  been  reached. 
The  "  something  else”  is  kept  in  the 
background  until  every  other  argument 
has  failed.  The  Jew  must  now  take  the 
initiative.  The  young  doctor  owns  that 
they  are  in  his  power.  He  is  in  the 
right — confessed  by  all  to  be  so  ;  and 
therefore  he  can  afford  to  be — he  “  must 
be  merciful."  The  rude,  unmannerly 
answer  of  the  Jew,  ”  On  what  compul¬ 
sion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that,”  is  met  with 
grave  gentleness.  This  quality  of  mercy 
must  not  be  “  strained.”  There  is  no 
compulsion  in  it  :  of  its  own  sweet  will 
it  ”  droppeth  upon  the  place  beneath.” 
The  blessing  it  brings  is  to  the  giver  as 
well  as  to  the  receiver  :  its  region  is  be¬ 
yond  and  above  kingly  sceptres  ;  it  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  highest  ones  of  earth, 
and  is  an  attribute  of  “  God  Himself  ” 
— his  God  as  well  as  the  Christian’s — 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob. 

In  Portia  is  here  embodied  the  spirit 
of  good,  which  it  is  her  first,  her  para¬ 
mount  desire  should  prevail  over  the 
spirit  of  evil.  She  would  gladly  have 
given  largely  of  her  fortune  to  turn  Shy- 
lock  from  his  cruel  purpose — to  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  happiness,  the 
blessedness,  of  showing  mercy  and  for¬ 
giveness.  She  who  has  lately  been  made 
so  happy  in  her  gratified  love,  what 
would  she  not  give,  out  of  her  full  heart, 
to  prove  her  gratitude  to  the  All-Giver,- 
and  soften  for  His  use,  however  little 
that  might  be,  this  one  human  heart  ? 

After  this  sublime  appeal,  the  Jew  is 
again  assured  of  the  “  justice  of  his 
plea,”  so  that  his  sacrifice  in  giving  it 
up  shall  be  the  nobler.  He  is  only  asked 
to  “  mitigate”  it  :  at  some  (perhaps  not 
far  off)  time  he  may  have  to  pray  to  his 
God  for  mercy,  and  the  thought  of  that 


same  needful  prayer  should  surely  teach 
him  “to  render  the  deeds  of  mercy.” 
This,  alas  !  only  brings  from  his  stub¬ 
born  heart  the  cry — 

"My  deed's  upon  my  head  !  I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond." 

Then  the  temptation  of  money  is  held 
out  to  him.  The  loan  is  to  be  paid  thrice 
— nay,  ”  ten  times,”  over.  To  no  avail. 
Portia,  as  a  last  resource,  tries  to  bring 
before  his  mind’s  eye  the  horror  of  the 
deed — the  gash,  the  quivering  flesh, 
which  is  to  be  ‘‘cut  oft  nearest  the 
merchant’s  heart” — the  seat  of  life. 
She  sees  in  imagination  the  fainting,  dy¬ 
ing  man,  and,  with  a  shudder,  turns  to 
Shylock,  and  bids  him  at  least  have  by 
a  surgeon  to  stop  the  wounds,  ”  lest  he 
do  bleed  to  death.”  No,  not  even  that. 
”  ’Tis  not  in  the  bond.”  He  will  not 
do  even  “  thus  much  for  charity.”  Now 
all  is  clear. 

At  this  point,  I  have  always  felt  in  the 
acting  that  my  desire  to  find  extenua¬ 
tions  for  Shylock’s  race  and  for  himself 
leaves  me,  and  my  heart  grows  as  stony 
as  his  own.  I  see  his  fiendish  nature 
fully  revealed.  I  have  seen  the  knife 
sharpened  to  cut  quickly  through  the 
flesh  ;  the  scales  brought  forward  to 
weigh  it  ;  have  watched  the  cruel,  eager 
eye,  all  strained  and  yearning  to  see  the 
gushing  blood  welling  from  the  side 
”  nearest  the  heart,”  and  gloating  over 
the  fancied  agonies  and  death-pangs  of 
his  bitter  foe.  This  man-monster,  this 
pitiless  savage  nature,  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  humanity  :  it  must  be  made  power¬ 
less  to  hurt.  I  have  felt  that  with  him 
the  wrongs  of  his  race  are  really  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  his  own  remorseless 
hate.  He  is  no  longer  the  wronged  and 
suffering  man  ;  and  I  long  to  pour  down 
on  his  head  the  “  justice  ”  he  has  clam¬ 
ored  for,  and  will  not  do  without. 

The  Jew  has  been  probed  to  the  ut¬ 
termost.  It  is  now  clear,  beyond  all 
question,  that  it  is  Antonio’s  life  which 
this  “  merry  bond  ”  is  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  nothing  short  of  it  will  satisfy 
Shylock’s  ”  lodged  hate.”  He  has  by 
his  own  confession  brought  his  life  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  the  law.  Then,  like 
a  crushing  avalanche,  slowly  but  surely 
sweeps  down  upon  him  the  avenging, 
much-forbearing  power,  the  ”  something 
else”  which  has  hitherto  been  held  in 
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hand  by  the  young  doctor.  Then  the 
blood,  which  “  is  not  in  the  bond,” 
which  has  not  been  bargained  for,  flows 
in  to  wash  away  the  bond  (better  now  it 
had  been  turn  up,  as  Portia  wished),  and 
to  bring  on  the  murderous  Jew  his  just 
punishment,  the  forfeiture  of  life,  wealth, 
substance,  all.  Then  the  blood  which 
he  had  so  yearned  to  shed,  but  has  over¬ 
looked  in  the  bond,  is  ordained  to  be 
the  Nemesis  which  shall  overwhelm  and 
destroy  him,  sweep  him  from  his  pride 
of  place  among  his  tribe,  rob  him  of  half 
his  dearly-gotten  wealth,  and  take  away 
his  desire  to  accumulate  more,  by  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  leave  it  at  his  death  to  the 
gentleman  who  “  lately  stole  his  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

Blow  upon  blow  !  For  now  as  a 
crowning  shame  he  must  go  through  the 
form  of  being  made  a  Christian.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Portia  would  not  have 
included  this  in  the  judgment  which  she 
pronounces  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Court.  It  is  Antonio,  who,  when  asked 
by  her,  “  What  mercy  can  you  render 
him,  Antonio?”  after  disposing  of  his 
substance,  and  requesting  that  the  fine 
should  be  reduced  from  the  whole  to  one 
half  of  his  goods,  closes  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  ”  for  this  favor  he  presently  be¬ 
come  a  Christian.”  This  looks  like  a 
piece  of  cruelty,  unworthy  of  Antonio’s 
character.  Can  he  believe  that  the  mere 
name  of  Christian  could  “  soften  that 
(than  which  what’s  harder  ?)  his  Jewish 
heart  ?”  And  yet  one  cannot  accuse 
Antonio  of  malignity.  ”  A  kinder  gen¬ 
tleman  treads  not  the  earth,”  say  his 
friends,  and  those  who  know  him  best 
We  must  not  take  Shylock’s  report  of 
him.  He  speaks  out  of  the  hate  he  bears 
him,  because  of  his  interference  with 
what  he  calls  his  “  well-won  thrift.” 
Antonio  ”  has  brought  down  the  rate 
of  usance,”  helped  the  poor,  wrested 
from  his  grasp  despairing  wretches  whom 
he  would  have  stripped  of  their  all,  then 
thrown  aside  to  starve,  or  die  as  they 
might. 

"  He  seeks  my  life  :  his  reason  well  I  know  ; 

I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  th.it  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  : 

Therefore  he  hates  me.” 

When  Antonio  asks  that  Shylock  shall 
be  made  a  Christian,  we  must  remember 
that  he  has  only  just  escaped  the  sharp¬ 
ened  knife  which,  in  imagination,  had 


been  already  tasting  his  life-blood. 
Still,  even  this  would  not  make  wilfully 
cruel  this 

*'  Kindest  man, 

The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 

In  doing  courtesies.” 

We  must  take  his  demand  as  a  proof  of 
the  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  time  when 
Christians,  even  the  best  of  them,  had 
inherited  the  worst  prejudices  against  the 
Jews.  Their  misdemeanors,  their  exac¬ 
tions,  their  usurious  practices,  their  op¬ 
pressions,  all  were  remembered  against 
them,  while  no  voice  was  raised  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  or  excuse.  All  agreed  in  de¬ 
spising  and  execrating  this  vindictive  and 
extortionate  race.  Antonio  has  seen 
Shylock  exercising  his  craft  and  turning 
it  to  the  vilest  uses.  Perhaps  he  thinks, 
in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  that  forcing  him 
to  be  a  Christian  may  work  some  mirac¬ 
ulous  change  in  him.  We  must  at  least 
believe  that  he  did  not  put  this  indignity 
upon  him  in  mere  wantonness  of  spirit. 

After  declining  the  Duke’s  courtesies, 
on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  for  ,^her  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  Padua,  Portia,  in  her 
haste  to  be  home  a  day  before  her  hus¬ 
band,  is  not  inclined  to  linger  on  the 
road,  even  to  receive,  as  the  young  doc¬ 
tor,  the  thanks  of  Antonio  and  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  seeing  the  ring  on  the  latter’s 
Anger,  the  thought  passes  across  her 
mind  of  testing  how  deeply  he  really 
values  it.  After  the  long  strain  upon  her 
brain,  the  sense  of  relief  which  follows 
the  deliverance  of  Antonio  must  have 
vent  in  some  new  channel.  The  “  mar¬ 
riage  bells”  which  for  the  Arst  time 
ring  in  her  heart — must  not  yet  be  heard 
by  others.  She  must  keep  up  and  carry 
out  her  self-imposed  character  to  the 
end.  So,  as  she  cannot  take  gold,  she 
asks  Antonio  for  his  gloves,  which  she 
will  wear  for  his  sake — gloves  were 
dainties  in  those  days — and  Bassanio  for 
his  ring.  The  Jatter  request  being  re¬ 
fused,  the  doctor  affects  to  be  slightly 
indignant,  refuses  to  accept  aught  else, 
and  takes  a  hasty  leave.  The  ring  is 
sent  after  him,  as  we  know,  at  Antonio’s 
intercession,  and  the  clerk  dispatched 
for  the  Jew’s  signature  to  the  deed, 
which  is  to  “  be  well  welcome”  to  Lo¬ 
renzo — and  the  journey  to  Belmont  is 
begun. 

Here  messengers  must  have  been  met 
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by  Portia  on  the  way  back  (but  not,  as 
on  her  journey  to  Venice,  messengers 
bearing  ill  news),  with  letters  which 
make  her  aware  of  the  good  fortune  of 
Antonio,  in  that  “  three  of  his  argosies 
have  richly  come  to  harbor  suddenly.” 
Portia  has  presumed  a  little  too  much 
on  having  the  start  of  Bassanio  by  many 
hours,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Stephano, 
she  has  strayed  about  by  holy  crosses  on 
her  way  home, 

“  Where  the  kneels  and  prays 

For  happy  wedlock  hours." 

Thus  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  at  her  disposal,  and  the  help  which 
she  could  command  from  her  trusty 
servant  Balthazar,  Portia  arrives  so  im¬ 
mediately  before  her  husband,  who  was 
not  likely  to  pause  by  the  way,  that  she 
has  barely  time  to  warn  her  household  to 
take  no  notice  of  her  having  been  absent, 
when  a  trumpet  proclaims  the  tidings 
of  the  near  approach  of  Bassanio  and 
his  suite.  At  once  she  welcomes  him 
”  home,”  and  bids  Antonio  welcome  to 
"  our  house  and  thus  graciously  makes 
him  feel  that  it  is  only  as  the  mistress  of 
his  friend’s  house  that  she  bids  him  wel¬ 
come. 

What  a  scene  is  before  them  !  Nature 
welcomes  them  in  the  tranquil  moon¬ 
light,  so  congenial  to  their  own  thoughts 
and  wearied  senses ;  and  even  the 
weight  of  their  excess  of  happiness  is 
lifted  from  them  by  the  pleasant  little 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  parting 
with  the  rings,  which  Portia  has  happily 
devised  to  bring  about  the  discovery 
that  she  was  the  doctor  and  Nerissa  the 
clerk. 

Think,  too,  of  the  exquisite  contrast 
between  the  opening  of  the  play  and  its 
close.  It  begins  in  the  blaze  of  garish 
day,  in  the  bustling  streets  of  Venice. 
Yet  are  the  first  words  of  the  great 
Venetian  merchant  tinged  with  sadness 
— “  in  truth.  I  know  not  why  I  am  so 
sad  ” — a  sadness  prophetic  of  the  com¬ 
ing  storm  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
involved  by  his  devotion  to  his  friend. 
It  closes  far  away  from  the  great  city,  in 
a  garden  faintly  lighted  by  the  moon,  as 
she  pales  before  the  coming  morning,  no 
trace  of  sadness  left  in  the  merchant’s 
heart — for  have  not  his  devotion,  his 
very  danger,  led  to  the  happiest  issues  ? 

And  now  the  newly-made  husband,  who 


left  Belmont  in  the  deepest  dejection 
and  anxiety  for  his  best  friend,  returns 
to  it  with  that  friend,  all  trouble  over, 
and  is  welcomed  to  it  by  its  mistress 
as  its  lord.  This  friend’s  safety  he  owes 
also  to  the  noble  lady,  who  before  had 
given  him  so  generously  her  house,  her 
servants,  and  herself.  The  deeds  of  his 
after-life  must  speak  for  him,  for  she 
had  indeed  “  bereft  him  of  all  words.” 
And  so  the  curtain  falls,  Portia  having 
strewn  blessings  upon  all  around  her. 

But  I  could  never  leave  my  characters 
when  the  curtain  fell  and  the  audience 
departed.  As  T  had  lived  with  them 
through  their  early  lives,  so  I  also  lived 
into  their  future.  I  saw  Bassanio  and 
Antonio  dispatched  by  Portia  the  next 
day  to  Padua  to  talk  over  with  Bellario 
the  critical  scene  so  lately  gone  through, 
and  bearing  with  them  her  injunctions 
and  fond  messages  to  bring  the  sick  man 
back,  if  possible,  to  be  nursed  into  health 
at  Belmont. 

For  Portia  I  have  always  dreamed  out 
a  holier  and  far  more  difficult  task.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  woman  as  1 
conceive  her  to  have  been  would  leave 
the  despised,  deserted  Jew  to  his  fate. 
When  she  finds  that  even  Antonio’s 
”  mercy”  is  not  of  the  kind  to  satisfy 
her  woman’s  heart,  she  vows  to  herself 
that,  out  of  her  own  great  happiness,  and 
in  abounding  gratitude  for  it,  she  will 
devote  herself  to  the  all  but  impossible 
task  of  converting  this  “  inexorable 
Jew.”  She  goes  alone  to  his  wretched, 
lonely  home,  to  which  he  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  the  execrations  of  the 
mob.  These  still  ring  in  his  sick  ears  as 
he  lies  there  stunned,  bewildered,  bruis¬ 
ed,  defeated,  deserted.  But  sharper, 
more  harrowing  than  all,  are  his  self- 
upbraidings  that  he  should  have  left  a 
loophole  in  the  bond  by  which  the 
hated  Christian  merchant  has  escaped. 
In  his  rage,  dn  his  bitter  self-accusa¬ 
tions,  he  lashes  himself  into  a  state  of 
frenzy.  If  left  alone  much  longer  to 
these  wild  mad  moods,  he  may  destroy 
himself.  But  before  he  has  time  for  this, 
comes  to  his  door,  and  will  not  be  denied, 
this  noble  lady.  He  knows  her  not, 
roughly  enough  forbids  her  entrance ; 
but  with  gentle  force,  and  with  the 
charm  of  her  winning  manners  and  no¬ 
ble  and  gracious  presence,  she  contrives 
to  gain  an  entrance.  It  is  little  she  can 
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do  in  her  fust  visits.  Still  she  repeats 
them,  bringing  wine  and  oil  and  nour¬ 
ishment  for  the  sick,  body,  and  sacred 
ointment  for  the  bruised  mind.  The  re¬ 
viled,  despised  Jew  finds  himself  for  the 
first  time  (for  oh  so  long !)  tended, 
thought  for,  cared  for.  \Vhy  should 
this  be  ?  Never  has  this  been  since  his 
early  days  ;  since  his  beloved  Leah  left 
him,  perhaps  in  his  early  manhood, 
when  the  grief  at  her  loss  hardened 
him.  Her  gentle  presence  by  his  side 
through  life  might  have  softened  down 
his  worst  passions,  which  only  rebelled 
at  the  blow  sustained  in  her  loss.  His 
young  daughter  may  have  resembled 
her  mother  somewhat  in  feature,  but  not 
at  all  in  character  ;  he  has  therefore 
cared  not  for  her — put  no  faith,  no 
trust  in  her.  The  Jew  would  find  in 
Portia  a  likeness  to  his  beautiful  Leah  ; 
would  fancy  the  tender,  sympathetic 
eyes,  looking  so  gently  on  him,  were 
hers  ;  would  hear  her  voice  when  “  in 
accents  very  low,”  and  with  “  a  most 
silver  flow” 

"  Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress. 

Right  to  the  heurt  .and  brain,  though  unde¬ 
scried, 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness. 

Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious 
pride,” 

she  sought  first  to  draw  a  slow  permis¬ 
sion  for  her  visits.  Then  on  the  Jew’s 
side  would  come  a  looking  forward  to 
their  recurrence  ;  then  a  hoping,  wish¬ 
ing  for  them,  until  gradually  she  had 
drawn  from  him  from  time  to  time  the 
story  of  his  life,  of  his  woes,  of  his  own 
wrongs,  of  the  wrongs  of  his  race,  of 
his  sweet  lost  wife  ;  of  his  ungrateful 
daughter,  who  in  her  flight  took  not 
only  his  ducats,  his  jewels,  but  the  ring 
given  him  by  l>eah,  “  when  he  was  a 
bachelor.”  We  can  imagine  what  a 
sympathizing  ear  was  lent  to  all  his 
tale  ;  how  she  gave  him  ”  a  world  of 
sighs” — this  man,  who  had  through  life 
chiefly  met  with  curses  and  execrations. 
We  can  imagine,  too,  how,  little  by 
little,  she  reminded  him  of  words  which 
somewherty  at  some  time — but  little  heed¬ 
ed  then — he  had  heard  tell  of  that”  qual¬ 
ity  of  mercy,”  ”  which  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath’* — that  place  being  his  poor 
withered  heart.  He  would  see  nou/ 
”  the  deeds  of  mercy.”  He  would  not 


recognize  the  hand  which,  as  the  ”  rev¬ 
erend  doctor,”  had  dealt  out  such  un¬ 
compromising  “justice.”  But  he  would 
begin  to  feel  that,  had  he  gained  his 
cruel  will,  and  his  ”  deeds  been  on  his 
head,” — had  he  been  let  to  use  that 
hungry  knife,  there  would  have  been 
”  the  smell  o’  the  blood  ”  under  his 
nostrils  day  and  night  ;  and  that  same 
blood  would  have  been  upon  his  soul 
forever.  Not  even  the  God  of  his 
fathers  could  have  washed  it  away  ! 

I'hese  are  his  own  reflections  ;  not 
forced  upon  him  by  Portia.  He  will 
recognize  her  own  life  of  self-denial. 
He  will  know  that,  with  every  luxury, 
every  happiness  around  her,  she  leaves 
them  all  continually  to  sit  with,  and 
comfort,  and  console  his  sick  body  and 
broken  spirit.  How  can  he  show  his 
gratitude  ?  He  will  do  as  she  wishes  ; 
will  see  the  daughter  on  whom  he  has 
poured  his  curse  ;  will  put  his  blessing 
in  the  place  of  it  ;  will  even  look  upon 
her  Christian  husband. 

But  I  have  imagined  both  daughter 
and  husband  much  altered,  purified. 
Lorenzo,  on  reflection,  has  been 
ashamed,  not  perhaps  of  stealing  the 
Jew’s  daughter,  but  of  accepting  the 
stolen  ducats  and  jewels  which  she 
brought  with  her,  and  would  be  longing, 
if  he  dared,  to  make  restitution  and  con¬ 
fess  his  meanness.  Jessica,  under  the 
roof  of  Portia,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
her  noble  influence,  could  not  fail  to 
grow  better  and  purer.  She  early  shows 
herself  capabte  of  appreciating  Portia’s 
character  when  Lorenzo  asks  her, 
“How  dost  thou  like  the  Lord  Bas- 
sanio’s  wife  ?” 

”  Past  all  expressing  :  It  is  very  meet. 

The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life  ; 

In  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 

He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth.” 

As  her  character  improves,  becoming 
chastened  and  ennobled,  she  will  reflect 
upon  the  graceless  step  she  took  in  leav¬ 
ing  her  old  lonely  father,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  faults,  and  in  rob¬ 
bing  him,  too.  How  can  she  look  for 
happiness  in  her  wedded  life,  she  who 
has  commenced  it  so  unworthily  ?  Oh 
that  she  could  make  reparation  !  She 
must  know  the  sentence  passed  upon 
her  father  in  the  Court  at  Venice. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  happy  ?  And 
so  some  day,  permission  being  obtained 
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by  Poriia,  she  may  be  seen  at  the  feet  of 
the  old  man  sobbing  out  there  her  grief 
and  her  contrition  ;  and  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  made  her  "  home  a  hell,” 
and  look  gently  upon  her.  Will  this  be 
for  him  the  first  taste  of  the  blessedness 
of  mercy  ?  ”  It  blesseth  him  that  gives 

and  him  that  takes.” 

I  think  that  the  Jew  will  not  live 
long.  His  body  and  mind  have  been 
too  bruised,  battered,  stunned.  But 
Portia’s  spell  will  be  u|)on  him  to  the 
end.  His  last  looks  will  be  upon  the 
eyes  which  have  opened  his,  and  snown 
him  the  ”  light  to  lighten  his  darkness  ;” 
and  he  who  was  despised,  reviled,  and 
himself  at  war  with  all  men,  will  now 
have  felt  the  happiness  of  bestowing  for¬ 
giveness,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  being 
himself  forgiven. 

And  so  I  have  thought  out  Portia. 
She  will  have,  like  other  mortals,  sor¬ 
rows,  sufferings,  troubles.  But  she  will 
bear  them  humbly,  patiently,  bravely. 
The  hand  and  heart  will  ever  remain 
open  to  help  and  comfort  others.  She 
will  retain  her  gay,  bright  spirit.  She 
will  have  always  her  gracious,  attractive 
manners,  and  will  spread  around  her  in 
her  home  an  atmosphere  which  will  make 
Belmont  an  earthly  paradise  to  those 
fortunate  ones  who  are  welcomed  to  it. 
But  only  her  husband  will  know  all  her 
winning  goodness  ;  for  him  will  be  kept 
the  inner  life,  the  insight  into  her  heart 
of  hearts  ;  to  him  alone  she  will  be  the 
friend  of  friends,  “  the  perfect  wife.” 

Much  of  what  I  have  written  you  will 
perhaps  think  fanciful.  But  this  is  how 
Portia  has  pictured  herself  to  my 
thoughts.  Dear  friend,  does  it  at  all 
explain  to  you  the  secret  of  what  you  so 
kindly  call  my  “  wonderful  silent  acting 
in  the  casket  scene  ?” — Ever  affection¬ 
ately  yours. 

To  Miss  Gkkaldinb  E.  Jbwsbury. 


[One  or  two  of  my  friends,  who  have 
seen  this  letter  when  printed  for  private 
circulation,  and  on  whose  opinion  I 
place  a  high  value,  have  objected  to  my 
“  dream”  about  Portia’s  conduct  tow¬ 
ard  Shylock,  after  the  curtain  drops, 
as  being  conceived  too  much  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  present  century.  I  have 
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therefore  reconsidered  the  matter,  but 
cannot  give  up  my  first  impression. 

Shakespeare,  in  the  self-defence  which 
he  puts  into  the  Jew’s  mouth,  says  all 
he  can  for  him.  In  his  day,  with  the 
strong  antagonism  felt  toward  the  Jews 
by  his  audiences,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  more,  whatever  he  felt,  in 
their  favor  ;  and  I  always  maintain  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  audiences,  and  not  for  closet 
readers  merely,  although  he  shows  the 
marvel  of  his  genius  in  being  so  fitted 
for  both,  that  each  claim  him  as  their 
own.  But  I  believe  that,  as  he  foresaw 
the  woman  who  was  to  simulate  the 
doctor,  and  put  into  Portia’s  heart  that 
most  excellent  gift  of  charity,  and  into 
her  mouth  that  divine  speech  of  mercy, 
so  he  would  not  blame  me  if  I  thought 
her  one  of  the  exceptional  beings  who 
have  lived  in  all  ages,  who  have  gone 
out  of  and  beyond  the  bounded  present, 
and  acted  the  part,  which,  in  our  own 
age,  though  always  exciting  admiration, 
would  in  no  way  create  surprise. 

With  the  essence  of  Christianity  within 
her,  the  Jew,  who  had  by  the  change  of 
his  creed  become  an  outcast  even  from 
his  tribe,  was  the  nearest  to  her  pity. 
His  merciless  nature  when  outraged 
could  only  be  appeased  by,  as  it  were, 
dipping  his  revenge,  when  opportunity 
came,  in  the  blood,  and  watching  the 
slow,  torturing  death-throes  of  his  foe. 
Where,  then,  could  such  a  creature  find  a 
resting-place,  when  thwarted  in  the  line 
of  action  which  even  the  law  of  his  land, 
he  had  been  assured,  could  not  im¬ 
pugn  ?  Never  could  despair  be  deeper 
than  his,  and  never  was  help  more  need¬ 
ed.  And  who  so  fit  to  give  help  as  the 
one  who  had  unconsciously  brought  all 
this  misery  on  his  head  ? 

Shylock’s  money,  as  Portia  knew, 
had  been  borrowed  to  bring  the  lover  of 
her  choice  to  woo  and  win  her.  His 
daughter  had  been  induced  to  leave  her 
home,  and  take  with  her  his  precious 
gold  and  jewels,  by  the  friend  and  with 
the  knowledge,  of  her  husband,  and  by 
that  husband’s  wish  had  been  made  wel¬ 
come  to  her  home.  Portia  knows  all 
this  if  the  Jew  does  not  ;  and,  knowing 
this,  would  not  her  heart  be  the  first  to 
think  of  and  turn  in  pity  toward  the 
miserable  and  forsaken  outcast  ?  To 
her  he  was  as  no  common  Jew.  His 
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means  as  usurer  had  helped  to  perfect 
her  life.  Could  her  happiness  be  unal¬ 
loyed  while  another  suffered  shame  and 
misery,  no  matter  whether  deserved  or 
not,  because  of  her  ?  I  still  “  dream  ” 
that  it  could  not,  and  believe  that, 


quietly  and  privately,  as  her  high  sta¬ 
tion  permitted,  she  might  have  done  what 
no  other  dared,  or  indeed  cared  to  do. 

31  Onslow  Squake,  S.  W.] 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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That  the  Romans  left  a  lasting  im¬ 
press  on  this  country  is  evident  from  only 
a  casual  survey  of  some  of  those  usages 
which  prevail  amongst  us.  An  interest¬ 
ing  instance  of  this  fact  may  be  gathered 
from  the  many  marriage  observances  of 
a  religious  or  superstitious  character 
practised  in  ancient  Rome,  and  which 
were  quite  common  in  England  within 
the  present  century.  Although,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  these  have  lost  much  of  their 
identity  through  the  lapse  of  years,  yet 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  little  alter¬ 
ed,  serving  as  valuable  historical  curios¬ 
ities  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  prim¬ 
itive  manners  and  customs  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  These  relics,  too,  of  early  social 
life  have  an  additional  importance  when¬ 
ever  they  are  found  closely  connected 
with  such  an  eventful  crisis  in  each  one’s 
domestic  history  as  marriage.  Indeed, 
their  very  existence  in  the  nineteenth 
century  sufficiently  indicates  that,  in  spite 
of  the  world’s  advanced  culture,  man’s 
feelings  have  not  altered,  finding  their 
expression  in  the  saihe  outward  signs  as 
those  which  mar'iced  similar  observances 
in  a  remote  period. 

Commencing,  then,  with  that  prelim¬ 
inary  stage  of  matrimony,  the  “  be¬ 
trothal,”  or  engagement,  we*  find  that 
with  the  Romans  this  was  regarded  as 
quite  a  solemn  act  ;  and  hence,  was 
attended  with  various  ceremonies,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  make  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  realize  the  momentous 
step  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In 
truth,  the  betrothal  day  was  designed  to 
be  a  thoroughly  impressive  one  ;  each 
being  taught  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
compact  they  were  ratifying,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  should  exert  on  their  daily 
life.  Consequently,  unlike  some  of  our 
modern  engagements,  which  are  often 
thoughtlessly  and  prematurely  made,  the 


Roman  ones  were  considered  as  strictly 
sacred,  and  their  enactment  was  effected 
by  the  drawing  up  of  an  agreement 
formally  signed  and  sealed  after  the 
manner  of  marriage  settlements  at  the 
present  day.  In  our  own  country,  how¬ 
ever,  in  days  gone  by,  much  the  same 
usage  was  practised  ;  and  Shakespeare, 
whose  plays  contain  so  many  references 
to  the  customs  of  his  day,  has  recorded 
in  a  few  well-known  lines  the  principal 
incidents  of  betrothal  as  it  formerly 
existed.  Describing  the  ceremony  of 
espousals  in  the  last  act  of  “  Twelfth 
Night,”  the  priest  says  : 

“  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your 
rings  : 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function^y  my  testimony.” 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  girl  was  be¬ 
trothed  she  received  from  her  lover  a 
ring,  which  she  wore  as  an  evidence  of 
her  engagement.  It  was  generally  made 
of  iron,  symbolical  of  the  lasting  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  engagement,  and  probably,  it 
has  been  suggested,  springing  out  of 
another  Roman  custom,  the  giving  of  a 
ring  as  earnest  upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
bargain.  It  appears  that  this  betrothal 
ring,  apart  from  its  associations,  was 
superstitiously  treasured  up,  and  was 
often  believed  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
unseen  dangers.  Coming  down  to  com¬ 
paratively  modern  times,  we  And  that  in 
England,  in  past  years,  the  betrothal 
ring  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  presents  given  by  lover  to 
lover — at  first  only  one  ring  being  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  love-contract,  the  circlet 
given  by  the  man  to  the  woman.  Later 
on,  however,  it  was  the  fashion  for  lovers 
to  interchange  rings,  allusions  to  which 
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custom  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  and  in  the 
“  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  where 
we  read  (ii.,  2) : 

"  Julia.  Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's 
sake  (jiiving  a  ring). 

Proteus.  Why,  then,  we'll  make  exchange  ; 
here,  take  you  this. 

Julia.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.  ” 

Espousals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
also  made  without  the  use  of  the  ring. 
Thus  in  the  “  Tempest"  (iii.  i)  Shake¬ 
speare  makes  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
join  hands  only.  The  history,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  modem  engagement  ring  is 
exceedingly  old,  and  although  by  most 
persons  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
a  graceful  tribute  on  the  part  of  the 
lover  to  his  future  bride,  is  a  survival  of 
the  Roman  practice  of  presenting  a  ring 
to  the  lady  on  the  conclusion  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  contract.  When  betrothed, 
the  Roman  maiden  laid  aside  her  girlish 
dress,  some  parts  of  which  were  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Penates,  or  house¬ 
hold  gods.  She  was  now  clothed  in  the 
dress  of  a  wife,  and,  says  Mr.  Napier,* 
"  secluded  from  her  former  companions, 
and  put  under  training  for  her  new 
duties."  A  similar  practice  remained 
in  force  in  Scotland  about  sixty  years 
ago  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  girl  became  a  bride 
she  excluded  herself  in  a  great  measure 
from  society,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
highly  unlucky  for  her  to  be  seen  at 
church  until  after  the  wedding-day,  and 
on  this  account  she  was  careful  to  keep 
away. 

In  selecting  the  time  for  the  marriage 
ceremony,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  avoid  an  unlucky  month,  day,  and 
hour  for  the  knot  to  be  tied.  On  these 
several  points  the  Romans  were  most 
superstitious  ;  and  eighteen  centuries 
ago  Ovid  mentions  the  objection  to  mar¬ 
riages  in  May,  which  he  not  unreason¬ 
ably  explains  by  the  occurrence  in  that 
month  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Lemu- 
ralia  :  f 

"  Nec  viduK  tsdis  eadem,  nee  Virginis  apu 
Tempora.  Quae  nupsit  non  diuturna  fuit. 

Hae  quoque  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tan- 
gunt, 

Mense  raalus  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 
Indeed,  the  sayings  that  marriages  in 

*  “  Folk-Loreof  West  of  Scotland,”  1879,  46. 

f  Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  487. 


May  are  unlucky  survives  to  this  day  in 
England,  a  striking  example,  as  Mr. 
Tylor  points  out,*  how  an  idea,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  perished  for  ages, 
may  continue  to  exist  simply  because  it 
has  existed.  That  May  with  us  is  not  a 
month  for  marrying  may  easily  be  seen, 
any  year,  from  the  lists  of  weddings  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  the  popular  belief 
being  briefly  summed  up  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  familiar  proverb  : 

“  Marry  in  May,  and  you’ll  rue  the  day.” 

Although,  however,!  there  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  a  prejudice  against  May  as  a 
month  unpropitious  for  marriages,  yet  it 
was  honored  in  feudal  England  as  the 
month  of  all  months  especially  congenial 
to  lovers.  What  time,  indeed,  so  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  expression  of  the  tenderest 
and  purest  affection  as  that  season  when 
all  nature  is  rejoicing  over  the  earth’s 
new  life,  as  seen  in  the  thousand  flowers 
that  deck  the  meadows,  and  the  count¬ 
less  fragrant  blossoms  that  clothe  the 
trees,  while  happy  birds  fill  the  sunny 
sky  with  their  jubilant  anthems  of  thanks¬ 
giving  ?  Most  readers  are  doubtless 
acquainted  with  the  following  stanza  in 
“  The  Court  of  Love” — that  charming 
composition  of  graceful  fancy  and 
thought : 

”  I  had  not  spoke  so  sone  the  worde,  but  she. 
My  soveraine,  did  thank  me  heartely, 

And  saide,  'Abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me 
Till  season  come  of  May,  for  then  truly 
The  king  of  love  and  all  his  company 
Shall  holde  his  feste  full  rially  and  well,’ 

And  there  I  bode  till  that  the  season  fell.  ” 

Some  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  not 
marrying  in  May  have  been  these  :  that 
women  disobeying  this  rule  would  be 
childless  ;  or,  if  they  had  children,  that 
the  first-born  would  be  an  idiot,  or  have 
some  physical  deformity  ;  or  that  the 
married  couple  would  not  be  happy  in 
their  new  life,  and  soon  become  weary 
of  each  other’s  society — superstitions 
which  still  retain  their  hold  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  most  fortunate 
month,  however,  for  marrying  was  June, 
and  so,  when  Ovid  was  anxious  about 
his  daughter,  he 

”  Resolved  to  match  the  girl,  and  tried  to  find 
What  days  unprosp’rous  were,  what  moons 
were  kind  ; 


*  “  Primitive  Culture,”  1873,  i.  70,  71. 

J  See  Jeafireson’s  ”  Brides  and  Bridals,”  1. 
291-293. 
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After  June's  sacred  ides  his  fancy  strayed 
Good  to  the  man  and  happy  to  the  maid.” 

At  the  present  day  June  is  a  popular 
month  for  marrying ;  and  in  many 
places  the  old  Roman  fancy  of  its  also 
being  a  lucky  month  for  birth  is  still 
firmly  believed.  Again,  in  arranging 
for  a  wedding,  the  Romans  always  took 
special  care  to  avoid  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month,  as  also  the 
Feast  of  the  Parentalia.  Equal  care, 
too,  was  paid  to  the  time  and  hour  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  ;  and 
advice  was  sought  from  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  who,  by  divinations  and  a 
critical  observance  of  omens,  recom¬ 
mended  the  contracting  parties  as  to 
the  most  favorable  opportunity.  Thus, 
the  appearance  of  a  crow  or  a  turtle 
dove  was  considered  an  auspicious 
omen,  these  birds  being  considered  as 
symbolical  of  conjugal  fidelity.  In  the 
same  way,  too,  with  us,  not  only  is 
Friday  avoided  as  an  ominous  day,  but 
no  greater  dread  is  perhaps  occasioned 
among  the  credulous  than  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  raven  : 

”  Which,  seldom  boding  good, 

Croak  their  black  auguries  from  some  dark 
wood.” 

This,  when  seen  over  the  head  either  of 
the  bride  or  the  bridegroom,  is  regarded 
as  the  harbinger  of  coming  misfortune 
or  sorrow,  its  presence  alone,  even  for  a 
minute  or  so,  being  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fanciful  to  dampen  the  joy 
of  such  a  bright  occasion.  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  in  his  day  the  circos,  a  kind  of 
tame  hawk,  was  looked  upon  as  a  good 
omen  at  weddings,  a  further  proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  class  of  supersti¬ 
tions.  It  was  formerly  believed,  also, 
that  a  union  could  never  be  happy  if  the 
bridal  party,  on  their  way  to  church, 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  one  of 
the  following  animals  :  a  hare,  a  dog,  a 
cat,  a  lizard,  or  serpent ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  spider,  toad,  or  wolf 
came*  across  their  path,  they  were  sure 
to  have  prosperity  and  happiness. 
While,  too,  on  the  subject  of  omens,  it 
is  a  good  sign  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
the  bride,  an  allusion  to  which  we  find 
in  Herrick’s  ”  Hespierides”  : 

'*  While  that  others  do  divine, 

Blest  Is  the  bride  on  whom  the  sun  doth 
shine.” 


Among  other  omens,  it  is  said  to  be 
unlucky  for  a  woman  to  marry  a  man 
whose  surname  commences  with  the 
same  letter  as  her  own  : 

“To  change  the  name  and  not  the  letter 
Is  a  change  for  the  worse  and  not  for  the 
better.” 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  believers  in 
such  matters  always  take  care  to  make 
use  of  every  precaution  so  as  to  avoid 
their  occurrence. 

As  far  as  the  nuptial  ceremony  itself 
was  concerned,  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  celebrating  it  with  many  im¬ 
posing  rites  and  customs,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  use  in  this  country.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  soothsayer  had 
taken  the  necessary  omens,  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  commenced  by  a  sheep  being 
sacrificed  to  Juno,  under  whose  special 
guardianship  marriage  was  supposed  to 
rest.  The  fleece  was  next  laid  upon  two 
chairs,  on  which  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  sat,  over  whom  prayers  were  then 
said.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
the  bride  was  led  by  three  young  men  to 
the  home  of  her  husband.  She  gener¬ 
ally  took  with  her  a  distaff  and  spindle 
Blled  with  wool,  indicative  of  the  first  • 
work  in  her  new  married  life — spinning 
fresh  garments  for  her  husband.  Five 
torches  were  carried  to  light  her.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  custom  once 
existed  in  this  country. 

Shakespeare  speaks  of  this  practice  in 
r  Henry  VI.  (iii.  2),  where  Joan  of  Arc, 
thrusting  out  a  burning  torch  on  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  Rouen,  exclaims, 

“  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch 
That  joioeth  Rouen  with  her  countrymen.” 

The  threshold  of  the  house  was  gayly 
decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands  ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  out  infection  it  was 
anointed  with  certain  unctuous  perfumes. 
As  a  preservative,  moreover,  against 
sorcery  and  evil  influences,  it  was  dis¬ 
enchanted  by  various  charms.  After 
being  thus  prepared,  the  bride  was  lifted 
over  the  threshold,  it  being  considered 
unlucky  for  her  to  tread  across  it  on 
first  entering  her  husband’s  house.  The 
musicians  then  struck  up  their  music, 
and  the  company  sang  their  ”  Epithala- 
mium.  ”  The  keys  of  the  house  were 
then  placed  in  the  young  wife’s  hands, 
symbolical  of  her  now  being  the  mis¬ 
tress.  A  cake,  too,  baked  by  the  vestal 
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virgins,  which  had  been  carried  before 
her  in  the  procession  from  the  place  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  to  the  husband’s 
home,  was  now  divided  among  the 
guests.  To  enhance  the  merriment  of 
the  festive  occasion,  the  bridegroom 
threw  nuts  among  the  boys,  who  then, 
as  nowadays,  enjoyed  heartily  a  grand 
scramble.  In  this  description  of  a 
Roman  wedding  the  reader  will  observe 
how  many  of  its  details  correspond, 
more  or  less,  with  similar  ones  practised 
among  us,  some  of  which  indeed  have 
not  altered  in  any  respect,  in  spite  of 
their  remote  antiquity. 

Thus,  for  instance,  cakes,  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  associated  with  weddings, 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Roman 
wedding.  The  “  Confarreatio,”  the 
most  sacred  of  the  Roman  forms  of 
marriage,  in  which  the  rites  were  per¬ 
formed  with  solemn  sacrifices  and  offer¬ 
ings  of  cakes,  was  so  called  from  the 
cake  which  was  carried  before  the  bride, 
and  the  offerings  of  burnt-cakes  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Our  modern  wed¬ 
ding-cake,  therefore,  while  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  “  Confar¬ 
reatio”  of  the  Romans,  may  possibly 
have  been  partially  derived  from  it.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  ])ointed  out  in  his  ”  Origin 
of  Civilization,”  the  presence  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  custom,  under  various  forms,  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  amung 
remote  savage  or  semi-civilized  people, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  adopted 
it  from  the  Romans.  Thus  he  tells  us 
that  among  the  Iroquois  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  used  to  partake  together  of 
a  cake  of  ”  sagamite,”  which  the  bride 
offered  to  her  husband.  The  Fiji  Island¬ 
ers  have  a  very  similar  custom.  Again, 
among  the  Tipperahs,  one  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  Chittagong,  the  bride  prepares 
some  drink,  sits  on  her  lover’s  knee, 
drinks  half,  and  gives  him  the  other 
half  ;  in  short,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  similar  custom  is  found  among  most 
of  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  One  point, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that, 
just  as  the  Roman  bride,  in  accordance 
with  the  practices  of  Confarreation, 
while  giving  her  right  hand  to  her 
spouse,  held  in  her  left  three  wheat-ears, 
so  the  English  bride,  in  later  centuries, 
bore  in  her  hand  or  on  her  head  a  chap¬ 


let  of  bearded  spikes  of  w'heat.  Indeed, 
corn  in  some  form  has  always  entered 
into  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  it  is 
curious  to  trace  its  history.  In  days 
gone  by,  either  corn  ears  or  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  biscuit  or  cake  (as  rice 
is  now)  were  dropped  on  the  newly-mar¬ 
ried  couple  on  their  return  from  church, 
a  custom  which  is  still  kept  up  in  some 
country  districts.  In  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  bride 
returns  to  her  new  home,  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  who  has  been  station¬ 
ed  on  the  threshold,  throws  a  plateful  of 
short-bread  over  her  head,  taking  care 
that  it  falls  outside  the  house.  This  is 
immediately  scrambled  for,  as  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  most  fortunate  to  secure  a  piece, 
however  small.  In  Yorkshire,  on  the 
bride’s  arrival  at  her  father’s  door,  a 
plate  of  cake  is  flung  from  an  upper  win¬ 
dow  upon  the  crowd  below  ;  and  a 
method  of  divination  consists  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  fate  which  attends  its  downfall. 
If  it  reach  the  ground  in  safety  without 
being  broken,  the  omen  is  a  most  un¬ 
favorable  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plate  be  shattered  in  pieces,  the 
auspices  are  looked  upon  as  most  happy. 
The- same  custom  exists  in  some  parts  of 
Northumberland,  where,  on  the  bride’s 
entry  of  her  father’s  house,  she  is  met 
at  the  door,  a  veil  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  a  quantity  of  cake  pitched 
over  her.  This  practice  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  Herrick  : 

“  While  some  repeat 

Your  praise,  and  bless  you,  sprinkling  you  with 
wheat.” 

The  modern  wedding-cake  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  survival  of  the  symbolical  corn- 
ears  originally  worn  by  the  bride,  and 
which  in  after  times  were  made  into 
cakes  and  sprinkled  upon  the  bride’s 
head.  In  course  of  time  these  cakes 
were  converted  into  one  large  mass,  en¬ 
riched  with  almond-paste  ;  and  that  the 
ingredients  of  a  bride-cake  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  not  unlike  one  at 
the  present  day  may  be  gathered  from 
Herrick,  who  Says  : 

”  This  day,  my  Julia,  thou  must  make. 

For  mistress  bride,  the  wedding-cake  ; 
Knead  but  the  dough,  and  it  will  be 
To  paste  of  almonds  turned  by  thee  ; 

Or  kissc  it  thou  but  once  or  twice. 

And  for  the  bride-cake  there’ll  be  spice.” 

Just,  too,  a  century  ago,  Smollett,  in 
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his  “  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker” 
(1771),  described  how  Mrs.  Tabitha  Lis- 
mahago’s  wedding-cake  was  broken  over 
her  head,  and  its  fragments  distributed 
among  the  bystanders,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  im¬ 
agined  that  to  eat  one  of  the  hallowed 
pieces  would  insure  the  unmarried  eater 
the  delight  of  seeing  in  a  vision  the  per¬ 
son  to  his  wife  or  her  husband. 

Again,  the  Roman  custom,  already 
referred  to,  of  lifting  the  bride  over  the 
threshold  of  her  husband’s  home  had 
its  exact  counterpart  in  Scotland  within 
the  present  century,  it  being  customary 
to  lift  the  young  wife  over  the  doorstep, 
lest,  as  Mr.  Napier*  says,  “  any  witch¬ 
craft  or  ill  e'e  (evil  eye)  should  be  cast 
ujjon  and  influence  her.”  Indeed,  we 
are  informed  that  the  same  practice  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  north  of  England  some 
years  ago — an  interesting  survival  of  the 
primitive  superstitions  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  same  way  also  as  the  Roman 
bride  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  her 
husband’s  house,  so  in  Scotland  and  in 
our  own  country,  “  her  mother-in-law 
handed  her  the  keys  of  the  house  and 
furniture,  thus  transferring  the  mother’s 
rights  over  her  son  to  his  wife.” 

Lastly  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Roman  bride.  As  far  as  we  can 


April, 

judge,  her  attire  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly  graceful,  consisting  of  a  simple 
•tunic  with  a  girdle.  Her  hair  was 
divided  with  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  re¬ 
mind  her  that  she  was  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  of  a  warlike  race,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  acquit  herself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  her  dignifled  position.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  spear 
was  sacred  to  Juno,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  considered  to  be  the 
special  guardian  of  the  marriage  stale. 
A  wreath  of  flowers  was  generally  placed 
on  her  head  —  flowers,  as  nowadays, 
having  entered  largely  into  most  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  In  short, 
it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
bride  was  the  simplicity  of  her  dress, 
which  harmonized  completely  w'ilh  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  above  brief  survey  of  the  old 
marriage  customs  and  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Roman  wedding,  we  have 
endeavored,  while  describing  these,  to 
show  how  intimately  they  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  those  of  our  own  country, 
and  how,  after  the  lapse  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  they  still  survive  in  our  midst  as 
interesting  relics  of  the  primitive  life  of 
our  ancestors. — Leisure  Hour. 
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[A  Bishop  having  preached  with  effect 
on  the  Sunday  in  the  rural  parish  of 
Winford,  has  set  forth  on  the  Monday 
to  ride  through  the  wood  to  Winbeach, 
where  he  is  to  open  a  church.  He  has 
sent  his  man  and  his  luggage  by  train  ; 
and,  as  the  way  is  not  long  and  the  day 
exceeding  fair,  he  rides  along  on  a  bridle¬ 
path.  Ambling  easily,  he  permits  him¬ 
self  to  be  soothed  by  the  sweet  air  of 
spring.] 

How  sweet  the  air  is  !  It  is  an  old 
saying — but  oh,  how  profoundly  true  ! — 
that  the  renewal  of  the  year  suggests 
alway  the  renewal  of  youth.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  childhood’s  hours  is  strangely, 
clear  with  me  to-day.  That  looks  a  de¬ 
lightful  seat  ;  Nature  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  throne  for  me  in  the  forest ;  I 

*  **  Folk-Lore  of  West  of  Scotland,"  51. 


should  like  to  get  off  and  try  it.  And 
why  should  I  not  ?  I  have  abundance 
of  time.  Whoa !  Steady,  old  horse, 
while  I  dismount.  Good  Robin  !  There 
you  are  securely  fastened  ;  and  now — 
yes  ;  the  seat  is  most  excellent.  Ha  1 
what  a  change  from  the  saddle  ! — capa¬ 
cious,  soft,  delightful  !  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  lay  aside  my  hat  ;  the  air  is 
so  soft  that  I  have  no  fear  of  taking 
cold ;  this  glade  is  so  secluded  that 
surely  I  need  not  hesitate  to  lay  aside 
my  dignity  for  the  moment — (he  lays 
aside  his  hat).  Memories  of  my  care¬ 
less,  wayward  boyhood  throng  thick 
upon  me.  What  a  climber  I  was  !  I 
should  have  been  up  among  the  branches 
in  those  days,  not  sitting  among  the 
roots.  And  I  have  climbed  since  then  ; 
I  have  risen  to  some  eminence  ; — yes. 
I  can  afford  an  idle  hour — an  hour  of 
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sitting  lowly  amid  the  gnarled  roots. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  I  leaned  a  little 
more  back  ? — yes,  that’s  much  better  ; 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  position  :  after  all,  there  is  no  lux¬ 
ury  like  that  which  simple  nature  pre¬ 
pares  for  us  in  the  sweet  woodland  ways 
— that's  pretty  ;  quite  a  poetical  ex¬ 
pression  :  how  fond  I  was  of  poetry 
when  I  was  a  boy  !  Dear  me,  it  must 
be  a  long  time  since  I  have  read  any 
poetry  !  No,  no  ;  by  the  bye,  there  was 
that  admirable  volume  dedicated  to  me 
by  Canon  Pipoon  ;  1  read  it  with  the 
greatest  interest ;  it  was  full  of  most  val¬ 
uable  thought  and  feeling — a  very  valu¬ 
able  book  for  these  days — as  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  told  him.  As  poetry — I  wonder 
what  Susan  would  have  thought  of  the 
Canon’s  poetry.  I  fear  she  would  have 
laughed  at  it ;  even  I  myself  might  have 
laughed  in  those  days.  Certainly  it  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  poetry  which  we 
used  to  shout  about  the  wood.  Our 
wood  at  home  was  very  like  this.  As  I 
lie  here  and  look  up  into  the  clouds  of 
young  yellow  oak-leaves  swimming  in 
yellow  lig'iit,  I  can  almost  fancy  myself 
a  heedless  boy  again,  at  home  with  sister 
Susan — poor  sister  Susan  ! 

It  makes  me  sigh  that  I  must  enjoy 
my  eminence  alone.  Poor  girl  !  How 
romantic  she  was,  how  foolishly  roman¬ 
tic  ;  and  how  bitterly  she  was  punished  ! 
I  wonder  what  became  of  her  husband, 

that  accurs - that  unhappy  fiddler — 

and  of  the  boy  and  girl  ?  It  is  strange 
how  little  I  have  thought  of  them  of  late 
years.  I  have  been  very  busy  ;  the 
cares  of  my  high  office — and  besides,  I 
exhausted  every  means  of  finding  them  ; 
and  beyond  the  bare  notice  of  their 
mother’s  death,  I  could  find  nothing. 
Poor  Susan  !  How  soft  and  drowsy  is 
this  fertile  air  !  Delicious  repose  ! 
Yes,  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  about 
the  poetry  of  Canon  Pipoon,  -a  con¬ 
straint — there  is  something  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  my  ease.  I  fancy  that  I  am 
somewhat  tightly  braced  ;  really  this 
spot  is  so  strictly  private,  that  1  might 
almost  venture  ;  “  dulceestdesiperein” 
— that  is,  surely  there  is  no  harm.  I 
think  I  may  venture  on  a  little  relaxa¬ 
tion.  loosens  his  apron.)  Ah!  that 

is  good.  I  feel  young  and  light  at  heart 
as  a  boy.  O  boyhood,  happy,  careless 
boyhood  !  O — ow  !  !  There  must  be 


a  stone  in  my  boot.  I  have  a  busy  time 
before  me  ;  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  be 
lame.  I  ought  to  take  my  boot  off. 
Tut  !  Dear,  dear  !  What  have  I  done  ? 
It’s  in  the  other  boot.  I  must  have  that 
off  too.  How  nice  and  cool  for  the 
feet  !  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have 
one’s  boots  off  for  a  little  while.  I 
think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  on 
campaigns — yes. 

{So  the  Bishop  lies  on  his  back,  and  wags 
a  free  foot  in  the  air ;  soon  he  begins  to 
hum,  and  after  a  little  the  vague  humming 
passes  into  song. ) 

“  O  many  the  leaves  of  the  summer  trees. 

And  they  tremble  to  all  the  airs  ; 

O  many  the  lights  on  the  summer  seas 
Wherever  a  sunbeam  flares  ; 

A  myriad  answer  the  sun. 

But  my  love  loves  but  one  ; 

The  breeze  loves  many,  but  none  my  one  love 
shares.” 

Let  me  see :  how  does  it  go  on  ? 
“  Young  Kate  is  as — as  proud  as” — as 
what  ?  Dear,  dear,  what  rubbish  it  is  ! 
It  must  be  twenty  years  since  I  have 
thought  of  that  ridiculous  song.  Tut, 
tut,  how  does  it  go  ?  It’s  not  worth  re¬ 
membering  ;  but  I  can’t  bear  to  think 
that  my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it 
was.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  a 
man  in  my  position  than  a  good  mem¬ 
ory.  I  mustn’t  give  it  up  ;  I  must  not 
be  beaten.  Ah  —ah  ! — yes  ! 

"  Young  Kitty’s  an  icicle  bright  in  the  sun. 

But  she  melts  and  is  nought  to  me  ; 

And  Dolly’s  a  glow-worm  when  day  is  done. 
That  the  stars  peep  down  to  see  : 

There  are  maidens  a-many,  I  wis. 

But  one— but  one — to  kiss  ; 

There  are  maidens  a-many,  but  none — but 
none — ” 

(The  yoiee  of  Auriol  is  heard  in  the  wood:  he 
sings  loudly.) 

”  I'll  kiss  but  thee.” 

I 

Bishop.  Eh  ?  eh  ?  No,  no  ;  that’s 
not  it. 

Auriol.  Powers  of  the  air !  What 
have  we  here  ?  Are  you  a  fish  or  an 
islander  ? 

( The  Bishop  reaches  one  hand  toward 
his  shoes,  and  with  the  other  grasps  his 
apron!') 

A.  Prithee  lie  still.  Bully  Hercules  ! 
I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  dis¬ 
turbed  such  repose.  Are  you  a  brother 
of  our  order — of  our  disorder  ?  Are 
you  too  a  player  ?  Are  you  a  heavy 
father  ? 
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B.  No,  sir.  {^He  sinks  bcuk  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh.)  A  character  ! 

A.  The  pity  of  it !  What  is  the  value 
of  such  dignity  and  comely  obesity  save 
for  a  heavy  father  ?  The  boards  shall 
groan  beneath  your  tread.  Come  with 
me  to  Winbeach,  and  be  presented  to 
the  best  of  managers  as  my  Alter  Ego — 
which  for  your  ears  unlearned  I  will 
render  as  “  My  other  self,”  as  my  most 
substantial  shadow. 

B.  My  path  lies  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Winford. 

A.  Speak  not  of  Winford.  I  have 
been  starring  there. 

B.  Starring  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  arose  a  new  star  over 
the  steaming  flats  of  Winford  ;  but  the 
eyes  of  the  yokels  had  grown  so  used  to 
staring  on  earth,  that  they  could  not 
look  toward  heaven.  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  last  two  acts  of  “  Hamlet,” 
and,  in  lieu  of  harrowing  my  royal 
mother’s  soul,  I  betook  myself  to  some 
ground-tumbling.  Then  was  I  under 
the  eyes  of  the  earth-born  ;  they  were 
aware  of  me  ;  they  thundered  with 
their  hobnails  on  the  boards. 

B.  A  precarious  life,  I  fear,  my 
friend. 

A.  Up  to-day  and  down  to-morrow  ; 
luckily  it  is  always  to-day.  Isn’t  this 
good  enough  ?  This  wood  ;  this  air  full 
of  healthful  fragrance  ;  this  fresh  spring¬ 
ing  fern  where  the  sunshine  is  ’prison¬ 
ed  ;  this  tnossy  couch,  whereon  even 
you  might  yield  me  a  corner  for  sitting. 
Thank  you  ;  that’s  good.  Now,  here 
are  we  two  rascals  as  happy  as  virtuous 
souls  !  All  this  scene  is  ours,  and  all 
for  nothing  ;  we  sit  at  our  ease  like 
gentlemen  ;  we  have,  as  it  were,  come 
in  with  an  order ;  we  are  on  Nature’s 
free  list.  But  come,  you  were  singing 
as  I  drew  near  ;  I  too  will  lie  along  ; 
and  now,  like  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus, 
will  we  contend  in  song.  Do  you  be¬ 
gin  ;  and  if  the  victory  be  yours,  I  will 
give  you  a  shilling. 

B.  No,  no,  1 —  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  singing.  I  was  but  testing  my 
memory.  It  is  very  important  for  me 
that  my  memory  should  not  fail  me.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  remember,  a  great 
deal  of  grave  responsibility. 

A.  Powers  of  the  air  !  This  man 
speaks  like  an  orator. 

B.  An  indifferent  orator. 


A.  Are  you  a  politician  ? 

.5.  My  position  compels  me  to  take 
some  share  in  legislature. 

A.  {groans  and  says — )  Repent,  and 
take  some  honest  calling.  My  heart 
warms  strangely  to  you  ;  come  with  me 
and  be  a  heavy  father. 

B.  Truly,  sir,  I  did  not  look  to  be 
admonished  by  a  gentleman  of  your  pro¬ 
fession. 

A.  Come  to  me  for  good  counsel. 
{ne  sings.) 

“  In  the  morning,  by  the  bright  light, 

When  Gabriel  sounds  his  trumpet  in  the 
morning." 

B.  Gabriel  ! 

A.  Pardon  me  :  I  have  a  weakness 
for  piety.  Even  you,  though  sadly 
given  to  flesh,  may  have  some  taste  for 
religion.  Have  you  ? 

B.  A  what  ?  Have  I  what  ?  I  trust 
— I  devoutly — I  humbly  trust  that  I  am 
not  without  religion. 

A.  Enough  of  this  mocking  tone  ! 
”  How  ill  gray  hairs — ”  You  know  the 
rest,  {//e  sings. ) 

"  Carve  that  possum,  chillen. 

Carve  that  possum,  chillen. 

Carve  him  to  the  heart  !’’ 

You  too  need  carving  to  the  heart,  old 
possum.  It  may  be  that  you  have  a 
heart  ;  but  it  beats  faintly  beneath  that 
load  of  flesh.  Dig  down  to  it  ;  lay  it 
open  to  sweet  nature. 

B.  My  friend,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  sermons. 

A.  I  would  you  were.  Layer  on  layer 
of  worldliness,  repelling  jelly-like  ;  and 
yet  deep  down  my  love  for  you  descries 
a  scarce  perceptible  human  pulse,  a 
faint  heart-beat.  1  am  strangely  moved 
by  some  consciousness  of  a  divine  spark- 
smouldering  under  this  mountain  ;  I 
would  have  you  fan  the  flame.  My  un¬ 
known  uncle  may  be  some  such  feather¬ 
bed  as  you,  and  yet  not  wholly  feathers. 

B.  Your  uncle  ! 

A.  ‘‘A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less 
than  kind.”  My  mother’s  brother,  but 
no  more  like  my  mother  than  I  to  Her¬ 
cules.  My  mother  “  was  a  lady  ;  last 
night  she  died  or  to  speak  more  ac¬ 
curately,  she  died  in  giving  me  birth  ; 
my  father  the  fiddler  sold  me  for  drink  : 
my  sister  the  ballet-girl  taught  me  to 
dance  ;  "  my  name  is  Norval.” 

B.  A  fiddler  !  God  bless  my  soul  I 
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A.  Amen  to  that !  For  the  rest,  I 
was  baptized  in  a  pint-pot,  and  they 
called  me  Auriol,  after  the  carpenter’s 
cat,  who  was  my  sponsor.  Auriol, 
Auriolus,  Auriolanus,  Coriolanus,  or 
what  you  will.  Such  as  I  am,  I  am  be¬ 
loved  by  all  men,  save  only  managers  ; 

I  have  a  good  leg  but  a  tom  stocking  ; 
a  defective  shirt  but  a  cheerful  heart 
beneath  it  ;  nay,  here  under  this  waist¬ 
coat — under  this  place  where  once  a 
waistcoat  was — there  is  a  spark,  a  divine 
glimmer,  a  prisoned  fire-fly,  which  I 
would  not  exchange  for  a  dinner  a-day, 
for  the  savory  meats  which  you  love. 

B.  Poor  lad  ! 

A.  Nay,  not  so  poor  neither.  List¬ 
en  !  Do  you  hear  that  chink  ?  It 
takes  two  coins  to  chink.  More¬ 
over,  I  have  a  royal  mantle  ;  item,  a 
blunted  sword  ;  item,  a  plume  twice 
dyed  for  my  hat  ;  item,  a  pair  of  long 
stockings  of  good  silk,  plum-colored, 
but  little  darned ;  item  an  unfailing 
stock  of  health— and  of  spirits,  for  which 
I  must  ask  your  pardon.  You  are  prob¬ 
ably  richer  than  I  ;  indeed,  I  observe 
that  your  shoes  are  but  little  worn,  and 
that  your  cob  is  well-rounded  in  the 
barrel  ;  yet  who  knows  if  you  are  hap¬ 
pier  than  I.  If  I  am  sometimes  too 
hungry,  you  are  always  overfed. 

B.  You  should  avoid  personalities. 
You  spoke  of  your  father  a.s  a  violinist  ? 

A.  Fiddler ;  a  bad  fiddler,  and  a 
worse  man  ;  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own 
— my  father  :  in  our  society  it  is  much 
to  have  had  a  father. 

B.  What  was  your  father’s  name  ? 

A.  “  Old  Scratch”  was  he  called  ; 
methinks  the  name  l>ecame  him  well. 

B.  Can  you  tell  me  no  more  of  him  ? 

A.  Perhaps  you  knew  him. 

B.  No. 

A.  He  was  worth  knowing.  He  was 
a  merry  man  when  sober  ;  but  he  would 
cry  in  his  cups  :  he  drank  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  a  sentimental  melancholy.  And 
he  was  a  regular  man,  too  ;  you  could 
tell  the  day  of  the  week  by  my  father’s 
eye.  Of  a  Saturday  night  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears,  for  he  was  borne  to  bed 
weeping  ;  on  Sunday  it  was  red  and  dry 
as  Sahara,  and  he  would  often  go  to 
church  with  much  groaning  of  the  spirit ; 
but  after  church  the  desert  eye  would 
slowly  disappear  like  a  lurid  sun  in  mist, 
while  my  parent  sought  to  forget  the 


wickedness  of  the  world  ;  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  it  was  but  half  open  ;  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  it  was  kindly  sentimental  ;  but  by 
the  Wednesday  it  was  a  merry  eye,  and 
my  father  went  cheerfully  to  work.  Yet 
cheerful  himself,  he  caused  no  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  mothers  rebuked  him  for  their  in¬ 
fants’  pangs  ;  only  curs  sang  to  his  fid¬ 
dling  ;  and  thus  did  he,  who  began  life 
with  a  pointed  toe  and  a  curl  on  his 
forehead,  teacher  of  the  ancient  art  of 
dancing — 

B.  He  was  a  dancing-master  ? 

A.  Ay,  sir  ;  he  taught  the  graceful  art 
to  crisp  and  pig-tailed  maidens  in  a 
country  town  ;  and  from  that  height  he 
fell  !  First,  he  was  extra  fiddle,  dresser, 
rougist,  and  occasional  crowd  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  strollers  ;  and  at  last,  as  the  curl 
grew  thin,  and  the  foot  grew  thick,  he 
would  even  play  at  street  corners,  and 
would  reap  the  reward  of  iniquity,  being 
paid  the  more  readily  in  proportion  to 
the  harshness  of  his  playing. 

B.  .And  was  he  married  when  he 
taught  dancing  ? 

A.  He  danced  into  matrimony.  He 
was  a  young  and  comely  bachelor,  when 
he  pointed  the  toe  of  example.  Pupils 
came  and  went — those  of  finer  ear  went 
first.  .Among  those  who  came  was  one, 
one  in  whose  heart  young  love  had  lit 
his  flame.  She  marked  and  loved  the 
curl  upon  his  brow.  He  marked  and 
loved  the  pig-tail  at  her  neck.  They 
fled  together,  and —  excuse  these  tears  ; 
she  w’as  my  mother. 

B.  And  her  name  ?  What  was  her 
name  ? 

A.  The  sacred  name  of  wife,  and  in 
due  time  the  yet  more  sacred  name  of 
mother. 

B.  What  was  her  maiden  name  ? 

A.  Her  maiden  name  was  Susan 
Tomlinson.  Her  father  plied  the  trade 
of  bookseller  at  dreamy  Sandwich,  by 
the  eastern  sea. 

B.  Good  heavens  ! 

A,  Do  not  swear,  old  man. 

(The  Bishop  remains  silent,  lost  in 
thought,  staring  at  Auriol :  Auriol  whit¬ 
tles^ 

B.  And  your  sister?  You  spoke  of 
a  sister  ?  Is  she  older  than  you  ? 

A.  We  are  twins — twin  blossoms  on 
one  stalk. 

B.  And  you  said,  I  think,  that  she 
danced  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  mother  died  and 
left  us.  Our  father  melted  from  us. 
But  ere  he  melted,  he  taught  my  sturdy 
sister  some  steps  of  the  dance.  Now 
she  dances  much  and  well.  She  is 
famous,  while  I — but  no  matter  !  a  time 
will  come. 

£.  And  your  sister  ?  A  dancer’s  pro¬ 
fession  is,  I  understand,  beset  by  pecul¬ 
iar  perils.  Has  she — is  she — 

A.  She  is.  She  goes  straight.  She 
is  a  square  girl.  She  is  as  good  a 
woman  as  stands  on  one  toe  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

jB.  And  her  tastes  ?  How  would  she 
be,  for  instance — excuse  my  asking  such 
questions,  but  you  interest  me,  you  and 
your  story — how  would  your  sister  fill  a 
more  secure,  a  more  domestic  position  ? 

A.  She  can  make  an  Irish  stew  with 
any  cook  in  England. 

Ji.  But — again  pardon  me — has  she 
education,  refinement? 

A.  If  1  be  poor,  I  am  honest  :  Jose¬ 
phine  lacks  culture.  She  has  not  her 
brother's  polite  education  ;  the  grosser 
baby,  she  is  still  the  grosser  ;  she  writes 
with  much  action  of  the  tongue  ;  she 
knows  not  a  line  of  Shakespeare  ;  but 
to  her  honor  be  it  said  that  she  can 
remain  on  the  blunted  end  of  her  right 
foot  for  a  longer  time  than  any  woman 
of  her  weight  in  England. 

(  The  Bishop  groans. ) 

A.  Now,  though  our  songs  be  yet  un¬ 
sung,  I  must  away  for  Winl^ach,  where 
I  trust  to  find  the  salt  fisherman  more 
open  than  the  loamy  yokel  to  the  touch 
of  genius.  Farewell,  good  father. 

B.  Stay  a  moment.  Shall  you  be 
long  at  Winbeach  ? 

A.  So  long  as  the  marine  audience 
afford  me  other  victual  than  stale  fish. 

B.  And  your  address  is  The  Theatre  ? 

A.  Yes. 

B.  An  actor  has  sometimes  a  collec¬ 
tion — I  should  say  a  benefit  ? 

A.  Sometimes  —  and  sometimes  he 
makes  money  by  it. 

B.  Could  you  not  take  the  theatre 
for  a  night  ?  If  so,  I — you  have  inter¬ 
ested  me  so  much — I  am  perplexed  how 
to  serve  you — I  would,  privately — pri¬ 
vately,  of  course — take  all  the  sittings. 

A.  Let  me  look  on  thee.  Come  to 
my  heart,  old  man  ;  and  address  your 
cheque  to  the  Theatre  Royal. 

B.  And  perhaps  I  could — without  in¬ 


delicacy — send  some  present,  some  use¬ 
ful  present,  to  your  sister. 

A.  You  can,  and  shall.  You  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ?  No  ? 
Then,  farewell  again. 

(Auriol goes  away.) 

B.  Good-by. 

( The  Bishop  left  alone,  ambles  up  and 
down  in  sore  perplexity.) 

B.  My  nearest  kin,  my  nearest  kin  ! 
What’s  to  be  done  ?  A  stroller  and  a 
dancer  !  The  scandal,  the  scandal  !  I 
cannot  see  my  duty  plain.  Hi,  there  ! 
Stop  !  You,  sir  !  Mr.  Auriol,  hi ! 

{Auriol  comes  back.) 

A.  Well? 

B.  I  am  in  great  perplexity. 

A.  Come  to  me  for  counsel. 

To  you,  an  actor  ?  Pardon  me, 
but  it  is  a  point  of  conscience. 

A.  I,  too,  have  a  conscience.  I  make 
a  point  of  keeping  one  about  me. 

B.  Well,  I  will  put  it  to  you.  It  can 
do  no  harm.  Your  story  has  perplexed 
me  strangely.  It  has  called  to  my  mind 
the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine. 

A.  Ha,  ha.  That  friend  !  That  old 
stage  friend  !  We  all  know  him.  I 
lend  my  ear.  Proceed. 

B.  My  friend  has  a  somewhat  exalted 
position  in  the  world  ;  in  fact  he  is  a 
dignitary  of  the — the  Bench — or  rather 
(to  be  more  strictly  accurate)  of  the 
Church. 

A.  Nothing  is  proved  against  him  so 
far. 

B.  My  friend  had  but  one  relation  in 
the  world — a  sister,  whom  he  loved  very 
dearly.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  was 
ordained,  and  went  away  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  absorbed 
by  his  new  work,  and  eager — yes,  as  I 
most  truly  believe — eager  to  do  good  ; 
he  was  perhaps  forgetful — yes,  too  for¬ 
getful  of  his  home.  Thus  it  happened 
that  his  sister — his  dear  sister — left  alone 
— formed  an  unfortunate  attachment. 
She  went  away  with  a  man  who  taught 
— a  man  her  inferior  in  every  way.  My 
friend  strove  hard  to  find  her  ;  but  he 
failed.  She  kept  her  secret  all  these 
years  ;  I  only  found  out  lately  that  her 
silence  was  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
Poor  Susan  ! 

A.  Poor  friend  of  yours  ! 

B.  Yes;  it  was  terrible  for  my  friend. 
She  was  dead  ;  but  she  had  left  children 
— two  children.  My  friend  heard  that 
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these  children  had  grown  up  in  great 
freedom  ;  had,  in  fact,  led  a  roving  life  ; 
quite  harmless  and — even  worthy,  but  a 
life  which  had  unfitted  them,  or  presum¬ 
ably  unfitted  them,  to  share  the  sober 
and  decorous  life  of  my  friend.  They 
were  both,  in  some  way  or  other,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stage.  That  is  why  I 
am  moved  to  ask  your  advice.  Advise 
me.  And  I  will  advise  my  friend. 

A.  What  is  your  difficulty — that  is, 
the  difficulty  of  your  friend  ? 

B.  Is  he  bound  to  make  himself 
known  to  these  people  ?  to  take  them  to 
his  home  ? 

A.  His  near  kin  ? 

B.  His  nearest  kin. 

A.  Should  these  strollers  sit  at  a 
bishop’s  table  ? 

B.  Is  it  not  impossible  ?  Ought  he 
to  ask  them  ? 

A.  Would  they  come  ? 

B.  Of  course.  What  a  change  for 
them  !  From  poverty  to  comfort — from 
a  precarious  to  a  settled  and  dignified 
life. 

A.  From  porter  to  claret — doubtful 
porter  to  certain  claret  !  Are  you  honest 
with  me,  lord  bishop  ? 

B.  What  would  you  have  me  say  ? 

A.  I  would  have  a  bishop  speak  the 
truth. 

B.  I  am  your  uncle — your  mother’s 
brother.  Now  ? 

A.  1  knew  it. 

B.  You  knew  it  ? 

A.  We  know  that  friend,  we  of  the 
buskin  :  bishops  and  all,  you  borrow 
that  old  trick  from  the  boards.  I  think 
I  half  knew  you,  when  I  saw  you  first. 

B.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

B.  Nothing ! 

A.  I  shall  think  better  of  bishops  for 
your  sake.  Hut  I  will  not  live  with  you, 
eat  with  you,  or  drink  with  you.  Like 
our  coats,  we  are  cut  differently.  1 
should  make  your  friends  jump  ;  you 
would  stifle  mine.  Go  home,  goc^  mine 
uncle,  and  say  that  you  have  met  a 
fool  i’  the  forest  ;  and,  prithee,  think 
better  of  fools,  as  I  will  think  better  of 
bishops.  And  so  give  me  your  hatid, 
good  uncle,  and  good-by  ;  and  by  the 
New  Seeibs. — VoL.  XXXIII.,  No.  4 


powers  of  the  air  I  will  never  call  you 
nunky  again  ! 

B.  But  your  sister  ? 

A.  My  sister  shall  know  nothing.  She 
would  be  dull  as  a  modern  tragedy,  were 
she  tied  to  a  bishop's  apron-strings  ; 
yet  for  the  weakness  of  woman,  and  for 
her  itching  for  pantries  and  kitchens  and 
good  order,  I  dare  not  tell  her.  A 
linen-closet  might  tempt  her  to  her  own 
damnation. 

B.  Hush! 

A.  She  shall  know  nothing,  and  be 
happy  with  her  dancing  and  smiling. 

B.  But  can  I  do  nothing  for  her  ? 

A.  Ay,  that  you  can.  You  shall  settle 
something  on  her  (be  it  mine  to  devise 
the  means) — ay,  and  on  your  Idving 
nephew  too,  pardye  ! 

B.  That  I  can  do,  and  will.  My  law¬ 
yer  shall  arrange  the  matter  with  yours. 

A.  With  mine  !  I  keep  a  lawyer  ! 
I’d  as  lief  keep  a  polecat. 

B.  Well,  well  :  a  not  unnatural  pre¬ 
judice  !  However,  I  will  speak  to  my 
lawyer,  in  whom  I  have  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  ;  he  will  arrange  everything  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  publicity :  he  shall 
write  to  you  to  the  theatre  at  Winbeach, 
and,  if  necessary,  arrange  a  meeting. 

A.  If  necessary,  I  will  risk  it.  And 
now  I  am  already  a  man  with  an  in¬ 
come,  with  so  much  a-year !  Pray 
heaven  it  do  no  violence  to  my  art,  that 
my  wit  grow  not  lean  as  my  waist  waxes. 
Yet  I’ll  risk  it.  And  now  for  the  last 
time,  mine  uncle — your  blessing,  uncle. 

B.  I  give  it  you  with  a  full  heart. 

A.  Ay,  and  with  a  full  purse,  like  a 
nabob  uncle  in  a  play  :  if  I  did  not 
laugh,  I  should  weep — and  so  no  more, 
but  thank  you. 

B.  And  I  thank  you. 

.•1.  What  for  ? 

B.  For  a  lesson. 

A.  Good-by.  Let  me  hold  your 
stirrup  ;  so.  And  now,  your  road  lies 
eastward  ;  mine  to  the  setting  sun.  See 
how  the  grass  road  lies  golden  under  my 
feet.  Chink,  chink,  two  shillings  to 
ring  together  !  Clink,  clink,  and  away 
in  the  golden  weather  !  Good-by. 

B.  Good-by,  my  dear  boy,  good-by. 
— Blacku'ooil's  Magatine. 
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BY  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

In  ancient  tales,  O  friend,  thy  spirit  dwelt ; 

There,  from  of  old,  thy  childhood  passed  ;  and  there 
High  expectation,  high  delights  and  deeds. 

Thy  fluttering  heart  with  hope  and  terror  moved. 

And  thou  hast  heard  of  yore  the  Blatant  Beast, 

And  Roland’s  horn,  and  that  war-scattering  shout 
Of  all-unarmed  Achilles,  aegis-crowned. 

And  perilous  lands  thou  sawest,  sounding  shores 
And  seas  and  forests  drear,  island  and  dale 
And  mountain  dark.  For  thou  with  Tristram  rode 
Or  Bedevere,  in  farthest  Lyonesse. 

I'hou  hadst  a  booth  in  Samarcand,  whereat 
Side-looking  Magians  trafficked  ;  thence,  by  night. 

An  Afreet  snatched  thee,  and  with  wings  upbore 
Beyond  the  Aral  mount ;  or,  hoping  gain. 

Thou,  with  a  jar  of  money,  didst  embark. 

For  Balsorah,  by  sea.  But  chiefly  thou 
In  that  clear  air  took  life  ;  in  Arcady 
The  haunted,  land  of  song  ;  and  by  the  wells 
Where  most  the  gods  frequent.  There  Chiron  old. 

In  a  vast  mountain  antre,  taught  thee  lore  : 

The  plants,  he  taught,  and  by  the  shining  stars 
In  forests  dim  to  steer.  There  hast  thou  seen 
Immortal  Pan  dance  secret  in  a  glade. 

And,  dancing,  roll  his  eyes  ;  these,  where  they  fell 
Shed  glee,  and  through  the  congregated  oaks 
A  flying  horror  winged  ;  while  all  the  earth 
To  the  god’s  pregnant  footing  thrilled  within. 

Or  whiles,  beside  the  sobbing  stream,  he  breathed. 

In  his  clutched  pii>e,  unformed  and  wizard  strains, 
Divine  yet  brutal ;  which  the  forest  heard. 

And  thou,  with  awe  ;  and  far  upon  the  plain 
The  unthinking  ploughman  started  and  gave  ear. 

Now  things  there  are  that,  up>on  him  who  sees, 

A  strong  vocation  lay  ;  and  strains  there  are 
That  whoso  hears  shall  hear  for  evermore. 

For  evermore  thou  hear’st  immortal  Pan 
And  those  melodious  godheads,  ever  young 
And  ever  quiring,  on  the  mountains  old. 

What  was  this  earth,  child  of  the  gods,  to  thee  ? 
Forth  from  thy  dreamland  thou,  a  dreamer,  cam’st. 
And  in  thine  ears  the  olden  music  rang. 

And  in  thy  mind  the  doings  of  the  dead. 

And  those  heroic  ages  long  forgot. 

To  a  so  fallen  earth,  alas  !  too  late, 

Alas  !  in  evil  days,  thy  steps  return. 

To  list  at  noon  for  nightingales,  to  grow 
A  dweller  on  the  beach  till  Argo  come 
That  came  long  since,  a  lingerer  by  the  pool 
Where  that  desired  angel  bathes  no  more. 

As  when  the  Indian  to  Dakota  comes, 
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Or  farthest  Idaho,  and  where  he  dwelt, 

He  with  his  clan,  a  humming  city  finds  ; 

Thereon  awhile,  amazed,  he  stares,  and  then 
To  right  and  leftward,  like  a  questing  dog. 

Seeks  first  the  ancestral  altars,  then  the  hearth 
Long  cold  with  rains,  and  where  old  terror  lodged. 

And  where  the  dead.  So  thee  undying  Hope, 

With  all  her  pack,  hunts  screaming  through  the  years  : 

Here,  there,  thou  fleeest ;  but  nor  here  nor  there 
The  pleasant  gods  abide,  the  glory  dwells. 

That,  that  was  not  Apollo,  not  the  god. 

This  was  not  Venus,  though  she  Venus  seemed 
A  moment.  And  though  fair  yon  river  move. 

She,  all  the  way,  from  disenchanted  fount 
To  seas  unhallowed  runs  ;  the  gods  forsook 
Long  since  her  trembling  rushes  ;  from  her  plains 
Disconsolate,  long  since  adventure  fled  ; 

And  now  although  the  inviting  river  flows. 

And  every  poplared  cape,  and  every  bend 
Or  willowy  islet,  win  upon  thy  soul 
And  to  thy  hopeful  shallop  whisper  speed ; 

Yet  hope  not  thou  at  ail ;  hope  is  no  more  ; 

And  oh,  long  since  the  golden  groves  are  dead. 

The  faery  cities  vanished  from  the  land  ! 

Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Chapter  IV. 

MEETING  THE  THIRD. 

The  morning  of  Monday  was  half 
over.  Agiionby  stood  in  the  saleroom 
of  the  warehouse,  which  at  the  moment 
was  empty.  He  had  disposed  satisfac¬ 
torily  of  large  amounts  of  goods  already, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  he  found  a 
leisure  moment,  in  which  to  take  up  a 
newspaper,  and  glance  over  it.  It  was 
the  advanced  Literal  journal  of  Irkford, 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  In  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  head  of  a  column,  in  the 
middle  of  the  paper,  was  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  entitled,  "  Education  in  Denom¬ 
inational  Schools.”  This  letter  was 
signed,  ”  Pride  of  Science,”  as  if  with 
a  defiant  challenge  to  the  rival  ”  Pride 
of  Ignorance.”  Aglionby’s  eyes  gleam¬ 
ed  as  he  glanced  down  the  columns,  and 
his  most  disagreeable  smile  stole  over 
his  face.  The  letter  was  from  his  own 
pen,  and  was  not  the  first,  by  several, 
with  which  he  had  enriched  the  columns 
of  that  journal,  on  that  and  kindred 


topics.  He  was  not  aware,  himself,  of 
the  attention  which  these  letters  had  at¬ 
tracted.  He  knew  that  generally  they 
called  forth  angry  replies,  accusing  him 
of  wishing  to  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  respectability  ;  to  explode  the 
secure  foundations  of  society,  and  cause 
anarchy  to  be  crowned  ;  and  to  these 
fulminations  he  delighted  to  reply  with 
a  pitiless,  slashing  acerbity  ;  an  intuitive 
stabbing  of  the  weak  points  in  his  op¬ 
ponents’  armor  which  must  have  made 
those  enemies  writhe.  He  had  never 
yet  paused  to  ask  himself  whether  his 
course  of  action  in  the  matter  were  noble 
or  not.  He  detected  abuses,  and  those 
abuses  flourishing  rankly  under  a  system 
which  he  thoroughly  disliked  ;  and  he 
hastened  to  expose  them,  and  to  hold 
up  them  and  their  pierpetrators  to  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  dangling  them  before  such  a  pub¬ 
lic  as  chose  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
proceedings,  and  scourging  them  well, 
with  whipping  words  and  unsparing 
hand.  His  letter  this  morning  was  a 
pungent  one.  He  had  written  it,  on  the 
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Thursday  night  before,  in  a  bitter  mood, 
and  the  bitterness  came  out  very  clearly 
in  the  composition.  He  had  made  a 
point  of  investigating  the  proceedings 
and  system  at  several  denominational 
schools,  and  had  collected  some  signifi¬ 
cant  facts,  which  he  had  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  cleverness  to  bring  a  good  deal 
of  discredit  on  the  clerical  and  denomi¬ 
national  party. 

“  I  shall  be  pelted  to  death  for  this, 
in  to-morrow  morning’s  issue,”  he 
reflected,  looking  cynically  pleased. 

“  Holloa  !  Here’s  a  leader  on  my  pre¬ 
cious  effusion.  What  has  it  got  to 
say  ?” 

He  had  just  begun  to  read,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a  call  of, 

'*  Mr.  Aglionby  !” 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  one  of  the 
principals  of  the  firm  entering  the  room 
— and  behind  him  another  figure.  Agli¬ 
onby  felt  slightly  bewildered,  but  not 
very  much  surprised,  when  he  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  choleric-looking  old  gentleman  of 
the  Liberal  Demonstration  and  the  play, 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 

“The  third  time  of  meeting!”  he 
reflected.  "Kismet!  The  will  of  Allah 
Ibe  done !” 

He  stood  silent,  while  his  glance  wan¬ 
dered  beyond  both  the  men,  to  the  door¬ 
way,  and  the  beyond  which  was  visible 
through  it.  Blank  space.  Neither  a 
hat  with  a  brim,  nor  yet  one  without : 
•nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  a  pair 
of  deep-set  gray  eyes,  a  pale  face,  and  a 
•steadfast-looking  mouth. 

“  Mr.  Aglionby  !”  was  repeated. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered,  as  he  laid  down 
bis  paper,  and  advanced  a  step. 

“  I  think  you  are  at  liberty  just  now.” 
“  There  are  no  customers  here  at  the 
moment,”  he  replied. 

“  Then  be  good  enough  to  take  this 
gentleman  round  the  premises.  He  is 
interested  in  our  arrangements,  so  you 
will  explain  them  to  him  as  clearly  as 
you  can,  and  give  him  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  desires.” 

Then  with  a  bland  smile,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
•son,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Jenkinson,  Sharp  and  Company,  excused 
bimself  on  the  plea  of  a  pressing  engage¬ 
ment  at  that  very  hour,  from  going 
farther  with  them,  and  they  were  left 
alone  together. 

Aglionby,  turning  to  the  old  gentle¬ 


man,  saw  that  he  was  regarding  him  with 
an  intense  fixity  of  expression  which  had 
in  it  something  almost  fierce,  and  which 
called  forth  at  once  the  young  man’s 
readily-aroused  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

“  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  ?”  he  suggested  ;  and  the 
old  man,  meeting  his  eyes,  and  hearing 
his  voice,  most  certainly  started  and 
changed  countenance. 

"  As  you  like — I  don’t  care,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  still  continuing  to  gaze  at  his 
guide. 

”  Then  come  this  way,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter,  conscientiously  carrying  out  his 
directions.  The  visitor  followed  him, 
and  Aglionby  explained  everything  to 
him  very  clearly,  but  very  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  trouble  was 
wasted,  for  so  absent-minded  a  man,  he 
thought,  he  had  never  seen.  Merely 
glancing  at  all  the  things  he  was  shown, 
he  kept  his  eyes  still  persistently  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  his  guide,  occasionally 
giving  utterance  to  a  “  Humph  !”  when 
it  appeared  necessary  to  say  something, 
but  evidently  feeling  but  scant  interest 
in  the  vast  stock  and  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  system  of  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and 
Sharp. 

At  last  they  found  themselves  back 
in  the  saleroom.  Aglionby  remarked, 

“  I  think  you  have  seen  everything 
now.”  (This  was  entirely  a  figure  of 
speech,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
strange  old  man  had  perceived  little  or 
nothing  of  it  all.)  “  Do  you  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Jenkinson  again,  or  shall  I  show 
you  out  ?” 

”  I  should  like  a  few  words  with 
you,”  was  the  reply,  unexpected  but 
hardly  surprising  after  his  peculiar  be¬ 
havior. 

“If  we  can  be  alone,  that  is.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.” 

“  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  disposed  to 
answer  them,”  remarked  Aglionby  a 
little  dryly, 

“  Perhaps  not,  but  I  rather  think  you 
will.  At  any  rate,  you  might  as  well 
hear  what  they  are.” 

Aglionby  glanced  around.  It  was  the 
dinner-hour,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
the  saleroom  but  themselves  and  a  boy, 
the  boy  to  whom  he  had  given  half-a- 
crown  for  keeping  his  place  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Saturday.  This  youth  was  un¬ 
doing  a  blue  handkerchief  containing 
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two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
bottle  of  cold  tea — his  dinner. 

“  Bob,  just  clear  out,  will  you,  and 
get  your  dinner  somewhere  else,”  said 
Aglionby  good  •  naturedly.  The  lad 
raised  a  pale,  delicately-sensitive  face, 
smiled,  and  picking  up  his  little  bundle, 
departed. 

“  Now  we  are  alone,”  observed  Ag¬ 
lionby,'  propping  himself  up  against  a 
mountain  of  ”  goods,”  and  sticking  his 
hands  into  his  pockets.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  seated  himself  on  a  solitary, 
wooden  *  bottomed  chair,  folded  his 
hands  on  the  top  of  his  stout  walking- 
stick,  and  said, 

“  I  wish  to  know  your  name.” 

“  My  name  is  Bernard  Aglionby,” 
replied  Aglionby,  lifting  his  head  a 
little,  with  a  gesture  of  unconscious 
pride. 

“  I  thought  so  !”  burst  from  the  old 
man’s  lips,  as  he  struck  his  stick  upon 
the  ground  ;  and  Aglionby,  gazing  at 
him  fixedly,  felt  a  strange  sensation  stir¬ 
ring  at  his  heart.  A  rush  of  vague  rec¬ 
ollections — memories  strange  and  po¬ 
tent,  partaking  both  of  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  came  surging  up  in  his  mind. 
Whose  spirit  was  it  that  looked  at  him 
through  those  frosty  blue  eyes  ?  The 
pause  that  followed  the  last  words  was 
a  long  one.  Aglionby  waited  almost 
breathlessly  for  the  next  question.  When 
it  came  it  did  not  surprise  him — now. 

”  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  in 
Yorkshire,  called  Yoresett-in-Danes- 
dale  ?” 

Aglionby  glanced  at  him  keenly, 
seatchingly,  and  saw  that  he  was  agitat¬ 
ed.  Then  he  replied,  curtly  enough, 
“Yes.” 

“  Were  you  ever  there  ?” 

”  No.” 

"  Ah  !  Never  there  !”  He  looked 
with  an  indescribable  mixture  of  expres¬ 
sion  at  Aglionby,  and  went  on  slowly, 

“  Perhaps  you’ve  also  heard  of  a 
house  called  Scar  Foot,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Yoresett  ?” 

”  1  have.” 

“  And  of  one  John  Aglionby,  who 
lives  there  ?”  he  said,  and  his  tunes 
vibrated,  while  the  glance  he  fixed  upon 
his  interlocutor  was  a  strange  compound 
of  defiance  and  anxiety. 

“  I’ve  heard  of  him  too,”  replied  the 
young  man,  his  face  darkening. 


‘  You  have  ?  Well,  here  he  is — I  am 
he.” 

He  tapped  his  broad  chest  with  his 
strong  forefinger,  and  a  rush  of  color 
covered  his  face,  while  his  eyes  were 
fixed  ever  more  intently  and  more 
eagerly  upon  the  other’s  face.  Aglionby 
looked  at  him,  his  own  countenance,  so 
strong  a  contrast  to  that  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  set  in  a  gravity  which  amounted 
to  sternness.  There  was  no  sarcasm  in 
his  eyes  now,  and  no  malice  upon  his 
lips.  He  bore  little  likeness  to  the  hale- 
looking  old  man,  with  his  white  hair,  his 
ruddy,  full  face,  and  yet  there  was,  as 
one  looked  at  them,  a  something — a 
flavor  of  expression  perhaps,  a  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  way  in  which  their  lips  closed 
one  upon  the  other. 

”  I  am  he,”  he  said  again.  "  /  am 
your  grandfather,  lad  ;  I  !” 

"  I  knew  you  must  be,  as  soon  as 
you  spoke  of  Yoresett  and  Scar  Foot,” 
said  the  other  gravely.  ”  Well  ?” 

“  Well !  Have  you  no  word  to  say  to 
me  ?  The  nearest  relation  you  have  in 
the  world  !” 

”  What  should  I  have  to  say  to  you  ? 
Nothing  agreeable,  surely.” 

”  And  why  not  ?  What  injury  have  I 
ever  done  you  ?” 

“  That  is  an  odd  question,”  said  Ag¬ 
lionby,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "You 
turned  my  father  out  of  doors,  and  dis¬ 
inherited  him  when  he  married  my 
mother,  and  when  you  might  have  been 
reconciled  with  her,  how  did  you  treat 
her  ?” 

“How  did  she  treat  me?”  put  in 
Mr.  Aglionby,  hastily  and  wrathfully. 

“  What  a  question  !  Was  she  to 
tamely  submit  to  insults  ?  As  for  me, 
you  have  ignored  me  from  the  hour  of 
my  birth  to  the  present  one,  except 
once,  when  you  proposed  to  do  me  a 
deadly  injury.  My  mother  treated  that 
effort  of  yours  as  it  deserved  to  be 
treated.” 

"  This  to  me  !  From  you — from  my 
own  grandson —  ” 

“  Pardon  me,  but  I  can  be  no  grand¬ 
son  of  yours,  for  you  disowned  my 
father  for  marrying  ray  mother — and 
when  you  might  have  atoned  for  my 
father’s  death,  you  only  pursued  an  in¬ 
nocent  woman  with  your  vindictive  ha¬ 
tred  and  revenge,  in  asking  her  to  sepa¬ 
rate  herself  from  her  child — from  the 
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child  she  had  borne  in  trouble  and  ad* 
versity — her  only  comfort,  if  a  i>oor  one. 
A  grandson  of  yours — no  !” 

Aglionby  the  elder  was  quivering  with 
wrath  and  emotion.  He  shook  his  stick 
menacingly  within  an  inch  of  Bernard’s 
face.  The  latter  smiled  slightly,  drew 
his  hands  from  his  pockets,  and  folded 
his  arms. 

“  I  suppose  that  is  your  view  of  the 
case,”  said  the  old  man.  "  I  say,  that 
your  father  was  my  all — and  that  he 
broke  my  heart.” 

“  You  look  as  if  ^our  heart  had  been 
broken  long  ago  !’  retorted  Bernard 
sceptically. 

“  He  refused  even  for  one  instant  to 
look  at  the  woman  whom  I  wished  him 
to  marry.” 

'*  Englishmen  generally  choose  their 
wives  for  themselves,  and  my  father 
just  did  what  you  had  done  before  him, 
and  what  I  have  done  after  him,”  said 
Aglionby,  quite  convinced  that  he  stated 
an  undeniable  fact. 

“  What  !  You  are  married  ?” 

”  No,  I’m  only  engaged  to  be.” 

”  Bah  !  I  say  an  only  son  has  no 
right  to  choose  indiscriminately.  There 
is  policy  to  be  considered  and  family 
interests.  When  your  father  scoffed 
at  Marion  Arkendale,  and  took  up 
with — ’  ’ 

“  Stop,  if  you  please.  You  are  speak* 
ing  of  my  mother.  One  w'hisper  that 
savors  of  disrespect  to  her,  and  I  leave 
you  on  the  instant.  Indeed,  I  must  de* 
dine  to  discuss  her  at  all  with  you,  in 
any  way.” 

Mr.  Aglionby  chafed  under  this  curb, 
but  nothing  in  Bernard’s  expression 
encouraged  him  to  continue  the  sub* 
ject.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  drew  his 
brows  together,  looking  the  young  man 
over,  from  the  crown  of  his  sombre, 
shadowy  locks,  down  to  the  arched  in* 
step  of  his  long,  slender  foot. 

“  Why  are  you  called  Bernard  ?”  he 
asked.  “  It  is  no  name  in  our  family.” 

“  My  mother’s  name  was  Bemarda ; 
and  her  father’s  before  her  was  Ber¬ 
nard  ;  mine  is  the  same.” 

"  And  have  you  no  other  ?  No  John, 
for  instance,  nor  Roger,  nor  Ralph  ?” 

“  None  but  Bernard.” 

”  Why  not  John  Bernard  ?  It  would 
have  made  a  fine  name  !” 

”  I  don’t  suppose  John  sounded  well 
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in  the  ears  of  those  who  gave  me  my 
name.” 

“  Then,  when  your  mother — no,  I’m 
not  going  to  discuss  her ;  don’t  be 
afraid — when  she  told  you  how  she  had 
decided  your  destiny  for  you — did  you 
feel  content  with  her  decision  ?” 

“  Perfectly — why  not  ?” 

“Tell  me  what  she  said  about  me. 
Did  she  teach  you  to  hate  me  ?” 

“  No.  I  remember  it  well.  I  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  I  was  learning 
my  lessons  in  my  mother’s  room.  She 
held  been  down*stairs,  but  presently  came 
up  again,  looking  pale  and  determined. 
She  came  up  to  me,  and  took  me  up  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  kissed  me  often, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  away 
from  her  and  live  with  some  one  else  ? 
I  cried  out, No.’  Not  if  I  had  toys 
and  sweets,  she  said,  and  a  pony,  and  a 
beautiful  home!  ‘And  you,  mother,’ 
I  answered.  ‘  No,  not  me,  my  boy.’  I 
bawled  out  lustily  that  I  would  not  go  ; 
and  she  kissed  me  with  a  kind  of  wild 
passion,  and  called  me  her  lion-hearted 
boy.  Afterward  when  I  grew  older,  she 
told  me  all  about  your  offer.  She  said 
you  had  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  if 
she  chose  to  give  me  up  entirely  to  you 
for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  to  hold  no  communication 
with  me  or  with  you — she  might  have 
what  was  left  of  me,  for  t>ng — and  she 
said  she  had  sent  you  back  the  answer 
that  you  deserved.  I  say  she  did  right. 
If  I  were  begging  my  bread  in  the 
streets,  I  should  say  she  had  done  right.” 

His  grandfather  had  been  gazing  in¬ 
tently  at  him  as  he  s{)oke,  drinking  in, 
as  it  were,  every  word  that  he  uttered. 
As  Aglionby  ceased,  he  drew  a  long  sigh, 
and  a  strangely  subdued  look  came  over 
his  face.  He  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
communing  with  himself  : 

”  Ay  !  ay  !  such  was  my  message — 
such  was  my  message.  Then,”  he 
added  presently,  looking  up  again, 
"  since  you  are  called  after  your  mother 
and  her  people  ;  since  you  have  been 
delivered  over  into  their  hands,  what 
have  they  done  for  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
were  to  proud  to  accept  their  assistance, 
eh  ?” 

A  gleam  of  hope,  pleasure,  and  ap¬ 
proval  dawned  in  his  eyes,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  eagerly  at  Aglionby. 
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“My  mother  had  no  people,  except 
her  one  sister,  who  was  as  poor  and  as 
brave  as  herself.  I  never  refused  their 
assistance,  for  it  was  never  offered  me. 
They  had  no  means  of  assisting  me.“ 

“  No  means  !  I  thought — ’’  he  be¬ 
gan,  looking  strangely  at  Bernard,  while 
a  dark  red  color  suffused  his  face. 
He  muttered  something  to  himself  and 
seemed  to  ponder  upon  it.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  looking  up  again  he  asked  : 

“  And  pray,  what  do  you  think  of 
me  ?“ 

His  choler  had  subsided,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  up  into  the  sombre  face  above  him, 
with  an  expression  akin  to  wistfulness. 

“  Of  you  ?  1  know  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  you,  except  that  one  action  of 
yours,  which  you  cannot  possibly  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  think  right.  For  the  rest, 
you  are  my  father’s  father,  and  entitled 
to  my  outward  respect,  at  least.” 

“  Humph  !  Then,  when  your  mother 
refused  my  offer,  what  did  she  do  ?“  he 
asked  suspiciously. 

“  She  went  on  with  her  music-teaching 
and  her  drudgery.  She  worked  for  me,  ’  ’ 
said  Aglionby,  with  passionate  though 
repressed  emotion.  “  And  six  years 
ago,  when  I  could  have  begun  to  repay 
her,  she  died.” 

No  asseverations  were  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  feeling  that  lay  beneath 
this  simple  and  unadorned  statement  of 
a  fact.  It  seemed  to  cause  some  reflec¬ 
tion  to  the  elder  man,  who,  however, 
presently  said  : 

”  How  would  you  like,  when  next 
you  have  a  holiday,  to  come  and  spend 
it  at  Scar  Foot  ?” 

Bernard’s  eyes  suddenly  lighted.  His 
face  changed.  Then  he  laughed  a  little 
and  said  : 

”  Not  at  all.  thank  you.” 

”  No  ?  Why  not  ?”  asked  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  mortification. 

”  Because  I  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  Scar  Foot,  and  will  not  go  near  it.  I 
will  keep  to  the  friends  I  know.” 

”  Sirrah  !  What  friends  can  you  have 
here  ?  What  influence  have  they  ?  How 
can  they  help  you  ?  What  can  they  do 
for  you  ?” 

”  Nothing  ;  that’s  just  it.  I  have 
everything  to  do  for  myself,  and  it  is 
best  to  remain  where  nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  disturb  my  conviction  on  that 
point.” 
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”  Then  you  don’t  realize  that  1  still 
could,  if  I  chose,  put  you  out  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  doing  anything,  could  provide 
for  you  amply,  without  your  needing  to 
lift  a  finger.” 

Bernard  laughed  again,  more  cynically 
than  before. 

”  If  you  chose,  and  if  I  chose,”  he 
said.  “You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am 
Bemarda  Long’s  son,  but  I  do  not. 
Nor  do  I  forget  your  own  character, 
your  caprice,  your  hardness.  All  the 
Aglionbys  are  hard  and  obdurate  as 
rocks  ;  my  mother  has  told  me  so,  and 
I  feel  it  in  my  own  breast.  You  are 
not  one  who  could  put  up  with  being 
thwarted.  If  I  saw  much  of  you,  I 
should  probably  do  something  to  thwart 
you  every  day.  I  have  hands  to  work 
with  " — he  held  them  out  ;  ”  a  head  to 
plan  with  ” — he  smiled  ambiguously  ; 
”  health  to  carry  me  through  adversities, 
and  a  will  which  enables  me  to  restrain 
my  wishes  and  desires  within  reasonable 
bounds.  So  long  as  those  things  are 
left  me,  I  am  my  own  master,  and  my 
own  master  I  will  remain.” 

”  A  bright  life,  truly  !”  sneered  the 
other.  ”  Hard  work  for  a  bare  subsist¬ 
ence  :  grinding  your  brains  to  powder 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  a 
strong  will  to  be  used  for  nothing  but  to 
repress  the  natural  desires  and  impulses 
of  a  young  man  of  spirit — a  pretty  life, 
truly,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  !” 

”  it’s  not  much  to  boast  of,  is  it  ? 
*  A  poor  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own.'  For¬ 
tunately  there  are  always  things  in  this 
world,  and  especially  in  a  big  town  like 
this,  to  take  a  man  outside  himself,  or 
he  would  be  in  a  bad  way.” 

”  Plays,  for  instance,  and  concerts. 
It  runs  in  the  blood  to  be  fond  ot  such 
things.” 

”  Yes.  Luckily  for  me,  it  does.  They 
have  driven  the  devil  from  my  elbow 
more  than  once,  and  will  do  so  again,  I 
doubt  not.” 

”  Oh,  then,  he  does  sit  at  your  elbow 
sometimes,  does  he  ?” 

”  Often  enough,  and  black  enough  he 
looks.” 

“What  shape  does  he  take  now? 
What  does  he  look  like  ?” 

”  Many  a  shape.  Once  he  dragged 
me  through  some  months  of  low  dissipa¬ 
tion — I’m  an  elevated  character  you 
perceive.  He  got  me  into  the  mire  and 
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held  me  there,  till  I  was  nearly  choked.  “  And  is  the  situation  pretty  se- 


But  I  managed  to  scramble  out  somehow. 
That  was  after  my  mother  had  gone,” 
he  added  slowly,  and  with  hesitation. 

“  I  had  nothing  then,  not  a  soul  to  turn 
to.  Bah  !  It’s  a  filthy  recollection. 
He  takes  other  shapes  now.” 

”  As  what,  for  instance  ?” 

“  Oh,  now  he  oftenest  looks  like  a 
lean  knave  clutching  an  empty  purse,  and 
pointing  his  finger  aiong  a  cold  road  full 
of  milestones  that  get  more  and  more 
tumbledown-looking  as  you  go  on.  I 
passed  the  twenty-sixth  of  them  the 
other  day.” 

”  Ha  !”  said  the  old  man,  clutching 
the  round  knob  of  his  stick,  pursing  his 
mouth,  and  staring  down  at  the  dusty 
floor  with  round,  open  eyes,  as  he  shook 
his  head  a  little.  ”  I  know  him,  I  know 
those  milestones  too.  You’ve  many  yet 
to  pass  before  you  get  to  the  one  that  / 
tottered  by  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

“  Which  was  that?”  asked  Aglionby 
in  a  softer  tone. 

”  The  seventy-second.” 

“  Ah  !  That  is  a  long  way  from 
twenty-six.” 

“  Ay,  it  is.  Well ;  you  haven’t  made 
yourself  out  a  smooth  or  delicate  char¬ 
acter,”  he  said,  with  sudden  quickness 
and  keenness. 

Aglionby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Why  should  I  ?  You  would  hardly 
have  believed  me  if  I  had,  seeing  that  I 
am  one  of  your  own  race.  Such  as  1  am, 

I  have  told  you — why,  I  couldn’t  say, 
whatever  you  were  to  give  me  for  it.” 

“  And  your  existence  here,  is  it  an 
inspiriting  one  ?” 

“  No — at  least  not  that  part  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  business.  ” 

"It  is  not  a  business  in  which  you 
are  likely  to  rise,  then  ?” 

"Not  unless  I  bought  my  rise.  The 
heavier  you  are  weighted — with  gold — 
the  faster  you  get  on  in  the  race,”  said 
Bernard  rather  dryly. 

"  H’m  !  Did  you  choose  it  for  your¬ 
self  ?” 

’.’  Necessity  and  the  length  of  my 
mother’s  purse  chose  it  for  me.  They 
bound  me  over  to  them  for  five  years, 
and  paid  me  various  salaries  during  that 
time,  beginning  with  five  pounds,  and 
ending  with  the  dizzy  eminence  of  five 
and  twenty.  Since  then,  by  screwing 
hard,  I’ve  been  able  to  keep  myself.” 


cure  ? 

"Is  it  quite  secure,  so  long  as  I  am 
the  cheapest  and  hardest-working  fellow 
they  can  find  for  it." 

"  But  why  should  you  submit  to  such 
scurvy  treatment  ?  A  grandson  of 
mine  !  Monstrous  !  give  them  a  les¬ 
son  ;  offer  to  leave  them.” 

Again  Aglionby  laughed  the  cynic’s 
laugh. 

"  They  would  take  me  at  mv  word  at 
once,  and  there  would  be  fifty  hungry 
men  waiting  to  step  into  my  shoes,  and 
to  thank  heaven  on  their  knees  fur  the 
work  that  I  was  too  dainty  for.” 

"  But  you  could  find  something  else 
— something  more  suited — ” 

"  When  I  can — something  more  re¬ 
munerative — I  shall  cut  the  present 
concern  without  scruple,  I  assure  you.” 

"  What  would  you  be  if  you  had  to 
choose  ?’  ’ 

"  That’s  a  leading  question,  but  I 
happen  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  it. 
I’d  be  a  politician,  with  enough  money 
to  help  my  cause  forward,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  one  backward.” 

"  Your  cause  being — I  saw  you  at  the 
Liberal  Demonstration  on  Saturday.” 

"  Yes,  my  cause  is  the  Liberal  cause, 
or  rather  the  Liberal  cause  is  mine.” 

The  old  man  rose. 

"  I  must  go,”  said  be.  "  When  I 
came  in  here  I  was  thinking  of  you, 
and  wondering  where  in  all  this  great 
city  you  were  to  be  found.  I  guessed 
who  you  were  when  I  heard  that  girl 
call  you  Bernard.  Is  she  the  girl  you 
are  engaged  to  ?” 

"Yes.” 

"  Ah,  well  !  wouldn’t  you  really  like 
to  run  over  to  Scar  Foot  ?  I  can  tell 
you  it  is  a  place  well  worth  visiting — the 
fairest  spot,  /  say,  in  the  fairest  county 
in  all  fair  England.” 

"  I  dare  say  ;  it  would  do  me  no 
good  tu  see  it  under  the  circumstances,” 
replied  Bernard  curtly,  while  an  intense 
longing  to  look  upon  it  rushed  over  him. 
Had  he  not  heard  its  every  room  de¬ 
scribed  by  his  father,  till  he  felt  that 
were  he  dropped  down  before  it,  he 
could  find  his  way  through  it  blindfold  ! 
He  had  heard  the  doggrel  old  verse  which 
that  father  had  repeated  in  his  last  hours, 
as  he  lay  senseless  and  "  babbled  of 
green  fields.” 
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“  To  fair  Scar  Foot  my  thoughts  I  tunt. 
Whence  late  I  walked  with  you, 

Through  6elds  bedewed — ” 

There  the  recollection  always  broke 
off  short ;  but  Aglionby,  from  his  earli¬ 
est  childhood,  always  thought  of  Scare 
Foot  a.s  surrounded  with  “  fields  be¬ 
dewed.”  His  father,  exiled  and  banish¬ 
ed,  had  never  ceased  to  love  his  home, 
and  return  to  it  in  fancy,  with  a  dales¬ 
man’s  deep  and  ineradicable  love.  If 
he,  Bernard,  were  thus  disturbed  at  the 
mere  idea  of  seeing  the  much-loved 
spot,  what  might  the  extent  of  his  weak¬ 
ness  be,  should  he  ever  really  behold  it  ? 
No  ;  he  would  keep  firm  while  yet  he 
could  ;  and  he  added  nothing  to  his  last 
words,  though  his  lips  were  parted. 

His  grandsire  watched  him  keenly. 

”  Can  you  unstiffen  your  fingers,  so 
as  to  shake  hands  with  me  ?”  he  asked. 

Bernard  paused.  Then,  literally  car¬ 
rying  out  the  old  man’s  words,  he  did 
unbend  his  obstinate  joints,  and  put 
them  within  the  old,  knotted  hand  held 
out  to  him. 

Their  eyes  met  ;  there  was  plenty  of 
dogged  obstinacy  in  both  their  faces, 
plenty  of  self-opinionatedness,  pride, 
determination  ;  rugged,  twisted  char¬ 
acters,  both  of  them,  but  honest.  As 
their  fingers  touched,  Bernard  remem¬ 
bered — and  the  recollection  seemed  to 
throw  a  new  light  over  his  mind — that 
his  father  had  not  been  strong  and 
■sturdy  like  this  ;  who  was  to  say  what 
provocation  this  irascible  old  man 
might  not  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  beloved  ?  What  passionately  cher¬ 
ished  hopes  might  not  have  been  blight¬ 
ed  when  Ralph  Aglionby  left  "  Fair 
Scar  F'oot,”  at  strife  with  his  father,  and 
after  sulking  in  London  for  six  months 
took  to  wife  Bernarda  Long,  from 
among  what  must  have  seemed  to  the 
retired  country  squire  the  daughters  of 
Heth — the  ranks  namely  of  poor  musi¬ 
cal  professional  people  ? 

As  if  by  one  impulse  their  hands 
closed  upon  one  another,  in  a  mighty 
grip  ;  then,  without  a  word,  were  un¬ 
clasped  again. 

Old  John  Aglionby  walked  erectly 
away,  nor  turned  to  look  back,  whatever 
his  secret  yearnings  might  be.  His 
grandson,  left  to  a  few  moments’  soli¬ 
tude,  stalked  to  a  dingy  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  throng  in  the  busy 


street  below.  The  din  became  vague  in 
his  ears  ;  the  sights  blurred  before  his 
eyes.  What  had  passed  seemed  like  a 
dream.  Never  to  any  human  being,  save 
to  his  mother,  when  he  had  been  a  boy, 
had  he  laid  bare  so  much  of  his  secret 
heart,  or  spoken  so  freely  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Why  had  he  done  it  ? 
He  was  roused  by  a  touch  on  his  elbow. 
Looking  round  he  confronted  the  bov 
Bob,  holding  up  a  coin,  no  less  an  one 
than  a  golden  sovereign. 

“  He  gave  me  this  !”  he  exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

“  Who  ?  Old  Jenkinson  ?” 

“  Lord,  no  !  catch  him  !  That  old 
gentleman  that  was  with  you.  He  met 
me  as  I  was  coming  back,  and  he  said, 
was  I  any  friend  of  yours,  and — ” 

”  I  know  what  you  said,  simpleton,” 
replied  Aglionby,  in  his  softest  tone, 
and  in  his  voice  there  were  notes  of  the 
gentlest  music. 

”  I  said  the  truth.  I  said  you  were 
the  best  friend  I  had,  and  that  I’d  die 
for  you,  and  he  said  :  ‘  That’s  right, 
lad  ;  he’s  worth  it !  ’  and  gave  me  this.” 

”  Mr.  Aglionby,  wanted  !”  sang  out 
a  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  Aglionby,  having  missed  his  dinner 
in  the  parley  which  had  taken  place, 
advanced  to  attend  to  the  requirements 
of  two  specimens  of  that  shy  and  rara 
avis,  the  buyer. 

Chapter  V. 

OUT  OF  HARMONY. 

With  a  vague  yearning  for  sympathy 
and  the  comments  of  some  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  Aglionby  that  night  called  Lizzie 
aside,  telling  her  he  had  something  im¬ 
portant  to  relate  to  her.  They  retired 
into  the  empty  back  parlor,  and  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  firelight,  he  made  his 
first  great  confidence  to  her.  She  was 
the  woman  he  loved  ;  she  was  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  life,  his  companion  for 
belter,  for  worse.  To  whom  else  could 
he  have  turned  more  appropriately  ? 

He  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  true  history  from  her  any  longer. 
When  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  be¬ 
gan,  it  was  out  of  a  lull  heart  that  he 
spoke,  and  he  looked  eagerly  for  her 
words  of  sympathy  ;  half  his  trouble 
would  be  removed  when  she  should  say 
to  him,  ”  Dear  Bernard,  you  have  done 
right,  and  I  approve  of  your  conduct.” 
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She  heard  his  narrative  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  astonishment,  but  with  very 
few  questions  or  interruptions.  He 
told  her  what  had  happened  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  how  his  grandfather  turned  out 
to  ^  the  same  old  man  whom  they  had 
seen  at  the  theatre  on  Saturday  night. 

“  Then  you  quarrelled  with  your 
grandfather?”  said  Lizzie. 

“  Not  I,  but  he  quarrelled  with  my 
father  at  his  marriage  ;  he  disowned  and 
disinherited  him,  and  would  never  see 
him  again.” 

”  Then  your  father  married  some  one 
whom  this  old  gentleman  did  not  like  ?” 

“  Exactly.  My  mother  was  poor  ; 
she  gave  music-lessons  ;  she  was  half 
English,  half  Spanish.  She  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  goodness,  her  cleverness, 
and  her  good  looks,  which  last,  you 
must  confess  she  has  bequeathed  to  me 
in  overflowing  measure.” 

”  Oh,  nonsense  !  But  was  the  old 
man  so  hard  as  all  that  ?  Did  he  never 
get  over  it  ?” 

“  You  see  he  had  wished  my  father  to 
marry  his  own  cousin,  a  Miss  Arken- 
dale,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up  all  his  life.  My  father  would  not. 
They  quarrelled  about  that  first,  and  my 
father  left  home,  and  very  soon  afterward 
sent  word  that  he  was  married  to  my 
mother.  That  brought  the  matter  to  a 
climax.  He  was  forbidden  ever  to  go 
near  Scar  Foot  again.  My  father  was 
not  a  particularly  powerful  character,  but 
he  held  out  for  several  years,  and  would 
neither  compromise  nor  temporize.  Then 
he  died,  rather  suddenly,  as  I  have  told 
you.  My  mother  went  on  with  her 
teaching,  and  kept  herself  and  me.  She 
told  me  once,  when  I  asked  about  my 
father’s  relations,  that  she  had  only 
once  received  any  notice  from  the  old 
man,  and  that  notice  took  the  shape  of 
a  proposition  that  she  should  part  with 
me,  give  me  to  him,  you  know,  and  not 
see  me,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  me 
again,  in  which  case  she  was  to  be  hand¬ 
somely  provided  for  for  life.  She  never 
told  roe  how  she  received  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  I  can  well  imagine  with  what 
rage  it  would  be.  She  always  told  me 
simply,  that  it  was  of  course  quite  out 
of  the  question.  From  that  day  to  this 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  her  or  me. 
My  grandfather  turned  to  his  niece,  the 
niece  whom  he  had  wished  ray  father  to 
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marry.  She  married,  too,  a  clergyman, 

I  believe,  and  she  and  her  daughters 
have  become  all  in  all  to  him.  They 
are  his  heiresses,  quite  the  heiresses  of 
the  country  side.  One  of  them  will  no 
doubt  have  the  old  house — Scar  Foot.” 

”  Is  it  a  family  mansion  ?  Have  they 
lived  there  long  ?” 

"  Hundreds  of  years,  my  dear.  I 
have  heard  about  it  till  I  know  it  as  well 
as  if  I  had  lived  there,  but  I  shall  never 
look  upon  it.” 

”  Then,  of  course,  that  girl  we  saw 
with  him,  whom  you  admired  so  much, 
will  be  his  favorite  niece  ;  perhaps  he’ll 
leave  her  all  his  money,  and  then  won’t 
she  be  a  catch  ?”  observed  Miss  Vane, 
unconsciously  hitting  right  and  left  at 
Bernard’s  susceptibilities..  With  one  of 
those  flashes  of  intuition  which  are  often 
most  surprisingly  brilliant  in  the  most 
stupid  persons,  she  had  hit  upon  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  (which  Aglionby 
had  been  almost  unconsciously  revolv¬ 
ing  in  his  mind,  ever  since  he  had  parted 
with  his  grandfather  that  morning) — a 
solution  so  exceedingly  probable,  so  it 
priori  recommending  itself  to  the  su¬ 
perior  masculine  understanding,  which 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  it  by  tlie  slower 
but  more  infallible  route  of  a  process  of 
reasoning,  that  the  possessor  of  the  said 
masculine  understanding,  jumping  from 
his  chair,  cried  with  emphasis  : 

“  By  Jove,  I  expect  you  are  right  ! 
I  wish  I  had  taken  more  notice  of  her  !” 

”  Well,  I  think  you  took  about  as 
much  as  you  could.  I  know  I  felt  quite 
cut  out.  By  the  way,  was  he  very  disa¬ 
greeable  to  you  this  morning  ?” 

”  Not  at  all.  He  has  a  rough  man¬ 
ner,  because  he  has  a  rough  nature. 
But  if  I  had  encouraged  him  he  would 
soon  have  become  quite  amiable.  He 
invited  me  to  go  to  Scar  Foot  in  my 
holidays.” 

“  Bernard !”  her  eyes  sparkled. 
”  You  will  come  into  your  rights  in  the 
end  of  all.  If  you  make  yourself  agree¬ 
able  to  him  while  you  are  there,  you 
will  soon  thrust  these  nieces  aside,  and 
he’ll  leave  all  the  money  Xoyou^  as  he 
ought.  That  will  be  grand  !” 

Aglionby  experienced  a  kind  of  shock 
in  thus  suddenly  discovering  how  en¬ 
tirely  he  had  failed  in  his  effort  to  win 
her  sympathy.  She  understood  that  he 
had  a  grandfather  who  was  rich,  and 
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who  appeared  favorably  disposed  toward 
him,  and  she  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  at  once  endeavor  to  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  sonte  of  that  wealth.  He 
patiently  endeavored  to  put  her  right, 
quite  sure  that  she  had  misunderstood  ; 
he  had  not  explained  clearly. 

**  My  dear  child,  do  you  imagine  that 
I  could  or  would  stoop  to  him  after  his 
years  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ?  I  de¬ 
clined  utterly  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  or  his  caprices.  He  can  con¬ 
iine  his  attentions  to  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  subject  themselves  to  him  and 
wait  for  what  they  can  get.  I  am  not 
one  of  them.” 

“Well,  I  never!  If  you  call  that 
playing  your  cards  well,  I  don’t.  1  call 
it  idiotic.” 

“  My  dear  !” 

“Yes,  I  do.  To  think  of  throwing 
away  a  chance  like  that !  It’s  all  very 
well  to  be  clever,  and  to  know  all  about 
politics,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  it  makes  you 
neglect  your  own  interests,  and  behave 
like  a  simpleton.  I’ve  done.” 

She  spoke  with  temper,  and  added  : 

"  You’re  not  so  tremendously  rich 
that  you  can  afford  to  fling  rude  words 
at  a  grandfather  with  money.  And  you 
might  have  thought  of  others  that  you 
profess  to  care  for — ” 

"My  dearest  Lizzie,”  said  he,  grave¬ 
ly  taking  her  hand,  and  looking  earnest¬ 
ly  at  her,  “  hear  me  !  You  have  misun¬ 
derstood.  I  have  told  you  this  story 
because  I  wish  you  to  learn  all  about 
me  and  my  belongings,  not  because  I 
wish  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter.  I 
have  no  interests  to  look  after,  no  cards 
to  play  in  the  case,  as  you  appear  to 
think.  My  intention  is  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  neutral,  just  as  I  always  have 
been.  My  grandfather  treated  my  father 
tyrannically  and  shamefully.  I  don’t 
say  he  was  utterly  without  provocation 
— he  may  have  been  provoked  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  sin 
for  a  man  to  wish  to  marry  a  good,  and 
clever,  and  amiable  woman,  whom  he 
loves.  There  was  no  crime  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  simply  did  not  please  him,  and 
his  nature  was  so  despotic  that  unless 
everyone  gave  way  to  him,  he  behaved 
atrociously.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  challenge  any  man  who  had  dis¬ 
puted  his  ow’n  right  to  choose  in  such  a 
matter.  I  have  nothing  to  thank  him 


for,  save  utter  neglect.  There  are  such 
things  as  manliness  and  honor,  Lizzie.  ' 
If  I  had  consented  ta  enter  his  house, 
or  stooped  to  accept  favors  flung  at  me 
as  you’d  fling  a  bone  to  a  dog,  I  should 
have  suffered  sorely  in  my  honor  and 
self-respect.  Understand  me — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  inheritance  ;  it 
is  no  more  to  me  than  if  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ist — ” 

"  But  if  he  left  it  to  you,  you’d  take 
it  ?”  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

He  laughed.  “  Take  it  ?  oh,  yes, 
fast  enough  !  And  when  the  first  grape 
harvest  comes  off  on  the  Yorkshire 
moors  which  surround  Scar  Foot,  I’ll 
take  you  there,  to  partake  in  the  rejoic¬ 
ings,  and  try  the  vintage.  That’s  a  bar¬ 
gain  !” 

“  How  can  I  understand  such  stuff  as 
that  ?  But  I  cannot  see  what  harm 
there  would  have  been  in  a  little  civility 
to  an  old  man  like  that,  for  he  must  be 
old  to  have  a  grandson  twenty-six.” 

“  He’s  seventy-two — he  told  me  so. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  behaved  uncivilly 
to  him  after  the  first  interchange  of 
compliments.  But  you  have  never  served 
under  a  tyrant,  or  you  would  know  that 
civility  is  a  small  portion  of  what  they 
require  from  those  who  are  beneath 
them.  To  sen-e  a  tyrant  for  gain,  to 
wait  for  dead  men’s  shoes,  generally 
means  slavery  of  the  most  degrading  de¬ 
scription  while  your  tyrant  lives  ;  and 
when  he  dies,  to  be  kicked  out  by  his 
successor  penniless  and  barefoot  still.” 

"  That  sounds  very  grand,  but  I  know 
that  money  is  a  very  good  thing.” 

“  So  it  is  ;  and  being  fully  conscious 
of  that  fact,  I  am  going  to  set  about 
earning  some  as  speedily  as  may  be.” 

“Why  earn  it,  when  you  could  have 
had  it  given  you  ?’  ’  she  said,  pursuing  the 
topic  with  an  obstinacy  and  an  urgency 
which  he  had  never  known  her  display 
before. 

“  No  one  has  offered  to  give  me  any, 
that  I  am  aware  of,”  he  answered  very 
gravely.  “  And  I  think,  my  love,  as  we 
don’t  appear  to  agree  upon  the  subject, 
we  had  better  let  it  drop.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  make  the  slightest  advance  to  Mr. 
Aglionby  of  Scar  Foot ;  nor  does  he  in¬ 
tend  taking  any  further  notice  of  me, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken  ;  or  unless 
I  am  ready  to  lie  down  and  let  him 
trample  on  me — which  I  am  not.” 
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Lizzie  was  silent — less  convinced  than 
ever.  Bernard’s  revelations  of  this 
evening  had  awakened  in  her  all  kinds 
of  desires  and  ambitions.  She  would  so 
like  to  be  rich  ;  to  leave  this  poky  little 
house  and  live  in  a  large  one,  and  go  to 
the  best  shops,  and  never  have  to  ask 
for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
dress.  She  would  like  to  go  to  parties 
and  concerts  ;  into  the  reserved  seats 
where  **  the  swells”  went  (”  swells” 
being  her  term  for  all  who  could  afford 
to  live  luxuriously).  She  would  like  to 
show  Lucy  Golding  a  few  things  ;  to 
open  her  eyes  upon  some  points  regard¬ 
ing  which  she  displayed  a  lamentable 
deficiency. 

Her  mind  was  overflowing  with  these 
thoughts,  burning  thoughts  ;  but  when 
she  looked  at  Bernard  she  had  to  con¬ 
fine  them  to  the  sphere  of  thoughts — she 
dared  not  speak  them  out. 

As  for  Aglionby,  the  interview  of  this 
morning  had  left  upon  his  mind  too  a 
deeper  impression  than  he  was  himself 
fully  aware  of.  He  had  been  rough  and 
abrupt  to  his  grandfather,  had  cut  short 
his  advances,  and  steadily  refused  his 
half  ungracious  overtures  ;  but  he  had 
looked  the  old  man  in  the  face,  and  had 
not  misliked  his  countenance.  He  had 
seen  something  there  which  he  felt 
to  be  in  harmony  with  certain  chords  in 
his  own  nature.  He  had  said  that  if  they 
were  much  together  he  would  be  certain 
to  thwart  his  elder  every  day,  but  on 
reflection  he  felt  less  certain  on  that 
]K>int.  He  fancied  he  could  have  been 
so  far  in  sympathy  with  his  grandfather 
as  to  have  put  up  with  a  good  deal  at 
his  hands.  Then  there  rushed  over  his 
mind  the  unchanged,  monotonous  drear¬ 
iness  of  his  own  prospects.  He  had  de* 
scribed  with  grim  humor  how  the  devil 
was  wont  to  come  and  place  himself  at 
his  elbow,  but  now  the  humorous  part 
of  it  had  somehow  disappeared,  and  only 
the  blackness  and  ugliness  of  the  vision 
remained. 

He  tried  to  pooh-pooh  it ;  to  consider 
it  a  mere  episode,  and  have  done  with 
it.  He  took  up  the  newspaper  contain¬ 
ing  the  leading  article  upon  his  own  let¬ 
ter,  and  read  it  through.  And  he  re¬ 
peated  to  himself.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
'Twill  all  be  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence. 


Chapter  VI. 

YORESETT-IN-DANESDALE. 

John  Aglionby,  going  down  the 
stairs  of  the  warehouse,  and  out  at  the 
principal  door,  found  himself  m  the  roar 
of  the  crowded  street,  and  some  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  his  hotel.  He  paused 
a  short  time  and  looked  blankly  around 
him,  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  then  took  his 
way  to  the  hotel  where  he  knew  that  his 
grandniece  would  be  waiting  for  him,  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  on  their  homeward  jour¬ 
ney.  On  entering  the  hall  of  the  hotel 
he  saw  their  luggage  awaiting  them,  and 
proceeding  into  the  coffee-room  he  found 
his  niece,  Judith  Conisbrough,  sitting 
on  a  sofa,  reading  the  morning  paper. 
She  looked  up  as  he  came  in,  and  rose. 

”  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  late, 
uncle,”  she  remarked, with  a  slight  smile, 
as  she  began  to  draw  on  her  gloves. 
“You  look  heated,”  she  added  consid¬ 
erately,  “  and  tired.  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  overdoing  yourself.” 

”  What  should  I  have  been  overdoing 
myself  with  ?”  he  grumbled.  “  Here, 
waiter  !  bring  me  my  bill,  and  call  me  a 
cab.  There’s  a  stand  outside  there,  I 
perceive.” 

The  bill  was  soon  settled,  the  cab 
soon  called.  As  they  drove  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  Judith  glanced  more  than  once,  in 
an  inquiring  manner,  at  her  great-uncle, 
whose  whole  aspect  and  demeanor  had 
undergone  a  subtle  change  since  he  had 
left  the  hotel  armed  with  an  introduction 
to  view  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Jenkin- 
son  and  Sharp.  It  was  true  that  since 
the  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  she 
had  noticed  an  absence  in  his  demeanor 
more  than  once,  but  she  had  put  its 
cause  down  to  the  memories  called  up 
in  his  mind  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  of 
those  days  when  he  had  been  heart  and 
soul  an  enthusiast  for  the  cause  in  which 
the  great  Irkford  politicians  had  first 
won  their  spurs.  This  morning  his  ab¬ 
straction  was  more  marked  than  it  yet 
had  been.  It  amounted  to  a  fixed, 
brooding  gaze  before  him.  Perhaps, 
she  thought,  he  had  met  with  some  old 
friend  of  his  early  days,  and  was  con¬ 
ning  over  past  scenes  and  past  events. 
She  did  not  speak  to  him  nor  question 
him  as  to  his  absence  of  manner,  but  she 
saw  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  done 
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and  said  in  an  almost  mechanical  way, 
until  they  were  seated  in  the  train,  and 
it  rolled  slowly  forward  tow'ard  “  York¬ 
shire  and  the  North.” 

Even  then  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but 
sat  gazing  forth  upon  the  uninviting 
prospect  which  surrounded  them  for  a 
long  time  after  leaving  Irkford — endless 
dirty  suburbs,  vast  manufactories,  great 
sheds  where  machinery  was  made  ;  these 
followed  in  their  turn  by  still  more  de¬ 
pressing-looking  localities,  half  town, 
half  a  dismal  mockery  of  the  country, 
where  the  trees  in  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober  were  already  leafless,  and  had  been 
so  for  the  last  three  weeks.  It  all  looked 
very  dingy  and  half  hearted,  and  so  the 
old  man  seemed  to  think,  for  he  sudden¬ 
ly  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  said  : 

“  It’s  a  go-ahead  place,  this,  and  I 
notice  that  go-ahead  places  are  generally 
dirty.  My  throat  feels  dry  for  want  of 
a  draught  of  the  fresh  air  at  Scar  Foot.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  don’t  think  a  town  life  would 
suit  you,  uncle  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
think  I  should  suffocate  if  I  had  to  live 
in  a  street.” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  leaned  his 
head  back,  and  closed  his  eyes.  With 
what  was  his  mind  busied,  she  wondered, 
that  he  should  have  that  pinched,  pained 
look,  that  sudden  appearance  of  age, 
and  loss  of  heartiness  and  vigor  ? 

Whatever  his  secret  thoughts  might 
be,  he  did  not  confide  them  to  her,  but 
maintained  his  gravity  and  taciturnity 
during  the  whole  journey,  which,  by  the 
railway,  lasted  about  three  hours.  Ju¬ 
dith  Conisbrough  presently  ceased  to 
study  him  ;  she  knew  him  too  well  to 
attempt  to  talk  with  him  when  he  was  in 
that  mood,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her 
seat,  and  watched  the  landscape  as  it 
grew  ever  wilder  and  more  beautiful, 
while  the  fair  and  fertile  lowlands  were 
left  behind,  and  suddenly  she  saw, 
grimly  appearing  above  a  high  green  hill, 
the  round  blue  head  of  some  great  moun¬ 
tain  whose  height  surpassed  that  of  all 
the  others  near.  It  was  Penygent,  and 
from  that  she  knew  that  their  railway 
journey  would  not  last  much  longer. 

The  train  had  borne  them  through  all 
that  wild  and  beautiful  district  of  Cra¬ 
ven,  and  Penygent  had  been  left  far  be¬ 
hind,  when  they  drew  up  at  a  little  way- 
side  junction,  and  got  out,  to  pursue  the 
rest  of  their  journey  in  a  dog-cart. 


Their  train  had  been  a  slow  one,  but  it 
had  puffed  them  deliberately  into  fairy¬ 
land. 

Judith,  seated  beside  her  uncle,  and 
with  their  small  luggage,  and  the  ser¬ 
vant-man  behind,  enjoyed  the  pleasure, 
as  she  always  did,  of  moving  through 
that  beautiful  vale.  Each  village  and 
hamlet  that  they  passed  gave  one  the 
idea,  more  and  more  strongly  confirmed 
as  they  advanced,  that  they  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  end  of  the  world.  , 

It  was  a  soft,  mellow  October  after¬ 
noon — the  sky  of  that  tempered  chas¬ 
tened  blue  ;  the  sun’s  beams  of  that 
pleasant,  far  from  fervid  warmth,  pecul¬ 
iar  to  this  most  delicious  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  “feel”  of  the  air  in 
those  limestone  regions  of  romance,  how 
like  it  is  to  some  delicate  wine  of  which 
one  may  drink  to  repletion,  without  any 
after  sensation  but  one  of  pleasure  !  As 
they  left  the  little  wayside  station,  and 
the  good  mare  stretched  her  long  legs 
over  the  white  road,  the  faces,  both  of 
old  man  and  young  woman,  lighted  up 
and  took  a  brighter  glow.  On  every 
side  of  them,  as  they  bowled  along,  with 
an  occasional  slower  motion  as  they 
breasted  some  hill,  were  great  g»een  and 
gray  fells,  some  of  them  with  bleak 
brown  summits,  showing  where  the  peat¬ 
bogs  lay,  and  where  the  peat  was  deep  ; 
others  crowned  by  some  bleak  escarp¬ 
ment  of  bare  gray  limestone,  grimly  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  verdant  green  of  the 
lower  slopes  and  the  fertile  valleys  and 
fat  pastures  beside  the  river,  the  V’ore. 
If  one  stood  quite  still,  one  could  hear 
the  nvinnur  of  rushing  waters,  coming, 
one  knew  not  whence  ;  but  one  could 
guess  that  the  pure  springs  of  those 
streams  and  cascades  were  concealed 
somewhere  among  the  bare  folds  of  the 
hills,  or  were  leaping  down  their  beds 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  plentiful 
woods  which  were  visible  on  every  side, 
and  of  which  the  foliage  was,  not  like 
that  at  Irkford — a  vanished  thing  ;  but 
a  ruddy  and  a  golden  glory,  impossible 
to  surpass.  At  first  they,  saw  the  river, 
now  many  miles  away  from  its  dark  and 
elevated  source  in  the  bleak  side  of 
Great  Shunner  Fell,  gleaming  through 
grassy  meads  in  a  bed  which  it  filled  to 
the  brim  ;  while  the  cattle  drank  from 
it,  and  the  reeds  bent  and  swayed  in  its 
current. 
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They  had  driven  for  some  distance 
before  either  of  them  spoke.  The  longed- 
for  draught  of  fresh  air  they  had  at  last, 
and  an  uneasy  weight  was  removed  from 
Judith’s  mind  at  least. 

“  I’ll  put  you  down  at  your  mother’s 
door,”  said  Mr.  Aglionby,  “  and  your 
luggage  with  you,  and  I  shall  get  home 
myself  long  before  it’s  dark.” 

”  Oh,  thank  you,  uncle.  But  won’t 
you  come  in  and  take  tea  with  us  ?” 

”  No,  I’ll  go  on  to  Scar  Foot  at  once,” 
he  said  decidedly. 

“  Wouldn’t  you  like  Delphine  or  Rho- 
da  to  go  with  you  for  a  day  or  two  ?” 

“  No,  I  want  no  one,”  he  answered, 
with  a  sudden  distrustful  look  sideways 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  which 
look  she  did  not  remark,  being  fully  en¬ 
gaged  in  glancing  joyfully  around  at  the 
beautiful  hills,  and  the  beloved  woods, 
and  along  the  up-and-down  limestone 
road,  which  would  lead  at  last  to  the 
cobble-stoned  street  of  Yoresett,  where 
her  home  was.  Presently  they  drove  up 
the  said  street,  into  the  quaint,  sloping, 
open  space  which  formed  the  market¬ 
place  at  Yoresett.  In  the  middle  was 
the  ancient  stone  market-cross,  around 
which  a^the  half-yearly  “  hirings”  the 
countrymen  and  wenches  stood  to  be 
hired  as  farm  laborers  or  servants.  Fac¬ 
ing  the  market-cross  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  square,  stood  a  splendid  old 
stone  house — a  mansion  in  size,  solidly 
built,  large,  commodious,  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  and  with  a  date  over  the  door  of 
1558,  showing  that  it  had  been  built  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Bess.  It  rose  straight  out  of  the  street, 
its  gardens  lying  behind,  and  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Yoresett  House.  It  was  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Conisbrough,  and  the  residence 
of  herself  and  her  daughters.  Over  the 
way  there  were  houses  and  shops,  small 
village  shops,  full  of  the  marvellously 
useless  articles  only  to  be  found  in  such 
shops,  and  higher  up,  the  winding, 
roughly  paved  street  narrowed,  first  up 
a  hill,  and  then  down  one,  and  consisted 
of  an  inn  or  two,  and  a  shop  or  two, 
and  the  post-office,  and  many  odd-look¬ 
ing  houses,  inhabited  by  what  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  busy  world  would  doubtless 
have  thought  odd-looking  people.  It 
was  altogether  as  old-world,  quiet,  quaint 
a  place  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

The  dogcart  was  pulled  up  before  the 


door  of  the  old  stone  house,  and  before 
Judith  could  get  down,  the  said  door 
was  quickly  opened,  and  in  the  frame 
made  by  this  process  appeared  a  young, 
fresh,  handsome  face,  with  dark,  dare¬ 
devil  eyes,  while  a  young  voice,  high  but 
not  shrill,  cried, 

”  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  Judith  !  I 
thought  it  must  be  you.  Be  quick  in, 
and  tell  us  all  the  news.  The  slippers 
are  kept  in  the  same  place  yet,  so  you 
needn’t  ask  that.  How  do  you  do, 
uncle  ?  Come,  Judith,  we  want  the 
news,  the  news,  the  news,  I  say,  and  we 
shall  turn  you  out  of  doors  if  you 
haven’t  got  any.” 

Judith’s  box  was  conveyed  into  the 
house  by  a  servant-maid  ;  she  shook 
hands  with  her  uncle,  exchanged  some 
parting  words  with  him,  and  then  she 
was  pulled  into  the  house  ;  the  door  was 
shut,  and  Mr.  Aglionby  drove  off  down 
the  street,  to  take  another  road  to  Scar 
Foot. 

Judith,  her  arm  still  grasped  by  her 
sister,  entered  the -roomy,  stone-paved 
hall  of  the  old  house  which  was  her 
home,  and  paused  there,  as  if  not  quite 
sure  which  way  she  meant  to  take ; 
whether  one  that  should  lead  into  one  of 
the  numerous  parlors  and  sitting-rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  or  whether  toward 
the  staircase.  Her  course  was  decided 
for  her.  The  young  lady  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door — or  rather,  part  of 
whose  person  had  appeared  at  the  door, 
while  the  remainder  of  it  and  her  attire 
were  carefully  concealed  behind  the  said 
door — now  stood,  or  rather  danced,  re¬ 
vealed  as  at  all,  healthy-looking  damsel 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  still  in  short  frocks, 
and  with  a  large,  coarse  kitchen  apron 
tied  around  her.  She  wound  it  into  a 
kind  of  rope,  and  danced  lightly  and  be- 
w'ilderingly  around  her  elder. 

“No,  you  are  not  going  up-stairs,” 
she  said,  decidedly.  ”  You  are  coming 
into  the  parlor,  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
above  all,  to  tell  us  the  news.  So  don’t 
attempt  to  shirk  it.” 

”  Suppose  I  have  no  news  ?”  suggest¬ 
ed  Judith,  moving  with  serene  dignity 
toward  a  door  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
hall. 

"  That  is  an  idea  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  You  have 
spent  four  whole  days  in  a  great  city,  at 
an  hotel — of  course  you  have  news  ;  I 
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would  give  the’  world  to  stay  at  an  ho¬ 
tel,  it  must  be  so  grand  !  What  a  swell 
I  should  feel,  if  I  were  you  !” 

“  My  dear  Rhoda — ” 

“  *  How  vulgar  you  are  !  ’  I  know 
what’s  coming,  and  am  kind  enough  to 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  saying  it.” 

She  laughed,  still  jumping  lightly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  Judith  looked  at 
her,  and  smiled  too,  indulgently. 

”  Well,  at  least  take  off  that  apron,” 
said  she,  pausing  just  before  the  parlor 
door.  ”  Don’t  present  yourself  before 
mother  with  such  a  thing  on.” 

“  Why  not,  I  wonder  ?  Besides,  I 
can’t  take  it  off  till  my  work  is  done.” 

”  What  work  ?  You  working  !” 

”  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Rhoda,  a 
ripple  of  mirth  running  over  her  face. 
”  Ho,  ho,  ho  !”  she  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  that  made  the  rafters  ring  ; 
"  I  il  tell  you — I’m  plucking  a  goose  !” 

”  Plucking  a  goose  !” 

“  Just  so.  One  came — was  sent,  1 
mean  ;  you  could  hardly  expect  the 
poor  thing  to  walk  over  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  from  Scar  Foot ;  and  that  lazy  old 
Geoffrey  Metcalfe  had  never  plucked  it. 
He  is  an  aged  impostor,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  Louisa  has  plenty  to  do, 
poor  creature  !  so  there  was  literally  no 
one  to  do  it  but  me,  and  I’ve  been  in 
the  kitchen,  lost  to  all  outside  things, 
absorbed  in  my  work  and  my  work 
alone,  as  you  so  often  say  I  should  be. 
Come  in  !  I  think  mother  and  Delphine 
are  both —  Oh!” 

She  had  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
entered  the  parlor,  but  suddenly  recoiled 
on  the  very  threshold,  almost  falling 
over  upon  her  sister,  who,  filled  with  a 
.somewhat  impatient  astonishment,  put 
her  aside,  and  entered  the  room. 

”  Mother  and  Delphine”  were  cer¬ 
tainly  there  ;  the  former  a  comely-look¬ 
ing  matron,  resembling  her  eldest 
daughter  in  features,  but  with  a  high 
complexion,  and  eyes  which  lacked  the 
steadfastness  of  Judith’s  ;  the  latter  a 
very  lovely,  slender,  fair-haired  creature, 
who  sat  in  a  side-window  embroidering. 

Rhoda’s  “  oh”  had  been  called  forth 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  alone. 
Standing  in  the  window  recess,  and  lan¬ 
guidly  propping  himself  against  the  side 
of  it,  was  a  tall  young  man,  who,  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  had' fixed 
his  eyes  upon  Delphine’s  work,  and 
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who  appeared  either  too  exhausted  or 
too  indolent  to  lift  them  off  it  again. 

Judith,  inwardly  as  much  surprised  as 
Rhoda  at  the  apparition,  advanced,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  with  her  usual  composure.  Del¬ 
phine  rose  and  went  to  meet  her,  undul¬ 
ating  forward,  with  a  peculiarly  graceful 
sylph-like  movement.  Rhoda,  after  her 
first  recoil,  took  courage,  and  went  for¬ 
ward,  her  color  high,  but  her  eyes  de¬ 
fiantly  laughing. 

A  kiss  on  the  part  of  the  two  elder 
girls.  Then  Judith  went  to  her  mother, 
stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her,  re¬ 
marking, 

”  I’m  glad  to  see  you  haven’t  suffered 
while  I  have  been  away,  mother.  You 
look  very  well.” 

“  I  am  very  well,  my  dear,  and  very 
glad  to  see  you  back  !  You  are  earlier 
than  we  expected.” 

”  We  came  by  the  Midland  instead  of 
the  North  Eastern,  mamma.” 

”  Oh,  yes.  My  dear,  let  me  introduce 
our  visitor.  Mr.  Danesdale,  my  eldest 
daughter.”  Mr.  Danesdale  bowed  low, 
rousing  himself  apparently  from  his 
languor  to  do  so  ;  Miss  Conisbrough 
smiled,  and  asked, 

“  Sir  Gabriel’s  son  ?” 

“  S — Sir  Gabriel  has  the  happiness  to 
call  me  son,”  replied  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  very  slight  lisp,  a  very 
slow  and  pronounc^  drawl,  and  a  south 
country  accent  which  struck  with  pe¬ 
culiar  effect  upon  Judith  Conisbrough’s 
northern  ears. 

“You  have  been  long  expected,”  she 
said. 

“  Yet  I  came  quite  unexpectedly  after 
all,”  he  answered,  turning  to  Rhoda 
and  holding  out  his  hand  to  her.  Not 
a  smile  dawned  upon  his  handsome  face, 
which  was  even  sad  in  its  tired  solem¬ 
nity  of  expression.  He  had  mournful, 
slowly-moving  eyes  of  dark  blue,  over 
which  the  lids  fell  thoughtfully'*— or 
sleepily?  Judith  speculated.  His  gen¬ 
eral  expression  and  manner  was  one  of 
weariness  and  ennui  carried  to  excess. 

”  Good  afternoon,”  he  drawled. 
"  That  goose  :  is  it  nearly  done  ?” 

”  Ah,  you  never  plucked  a  goose, 
never  saw  one  done  in  your  life,  Mr. 
Danesdale,”  she  said,  blushing,  more 
with  suppressed  laughter  than  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

”  I’ve  n — never  done  it  myself,  cer- 
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tainly  ;  but  I’ve  often  seen  other  fel¬ 
lows  do  it ;  or  if  not  geese,  pigeons, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  you 
know,” 

“  Fie,  Mr.  Danesdale  !”  said  Mrs. 
Conisbrough,  smiling  with  a  placid 
amusement  expressing  anything  but  fie. 

‘‘But  why,  mamma?”  cries  Miss 
Rhoda,  thirsting  for  information. 

”  What  is  there  wrong  in  watching  peo¬ 
ple  pluck  geese,  or  pigeons  either  ? 
You  are  casting  a  reflection  upon ‘your 
child  when  you  say  *  fie.’  And  if  Mr. 
Danesdale’ s  friends — ” 

”  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn’t 
say  ‘  my  friends,’  I  said  ‘  other  fellows.’ 
There’s  a  difference,”  expostulated  Mr. 
Danesdale. 

“  Well,  it’s  very  funny,”  replied 
Rhoda,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
smiled,  and  the  young  man  placed  a 
chair  for  Judith,  opening  his  eyes  fully 
at  last,  and  saying, 

“You  have  been  at  Irkford,  Mrs. 
Conisbrough  says.” 

“  Yes,  with  Mr.  Aglionby,  my  uncle.” 

”  Indeed.  W — what  sort  of  a  place  is 
it  ?  I  never  was  there,  though  I  used 
to  know  some  fellows  at  Oxford  who 
had  been.  They  lived  there  when  they 
were  at  home.” 

“  I  can  hardly  tell  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.  Very  large  and  very  dirty — ” 

“  Oh,  what  a  poor,  tame  descrip¬ 
tion  !”  said  Rhoda.  “  You  little  know 
what  she  did  while  she  was  there,  Mr. 
Danesdale ;  nor  what  she  went  for. 
She  is  a  dangerous  person.  She  went 
on  purpose  to  go  to  the  Liberal  Demon¬ 
stration.” 

“  Did  she  go,  or  was  she  taken  there  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Danesdale. 

“  Both,”  replied  Judith,  taking  off 
her  gloves.  The  young  gentleman  had 
seated  himself,  and  appeared  in  no 
haste  to  take  his  departure.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  velvet  shooting- 
jacket  and  knickerbockers,  and  now 
Judith  remembered  to  have  vaguely  no¬ 
ticed  a  gun  leaning  up  against  the  wall 
in  the  hall.  Rhoda  at  this  juncture  was 
beckoned  to  by  her  mother,  and  going 
to  her,  received  some  whispered  instruc¬ 
tions  which  sent  her  skipping  out  of  the 
room. 

“  D — does  she  always  run  ?”  asked 
young  Danesdale  earnestly. 

The  others  laughed. 


”  Almost  always.  I  wish  she  would 
practise  walking  a  little,  now  that  she  is 
such  a  big  girl,”  said  Delphine,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  should  tell  her  so,” 
he  said  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  anima¬ 
ted.  “  She  looks  very  nice  as  she  is.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,”  Judith  said,  and 
Mrs.  Conisbrough  turned  to  her. 

“Mr.  Danesdale  has  been  kind 
enough  to  bring  us  some  birds,  Judith  : 
so  he's  going  to  stay  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  walk  home  to  Danesdale  Cas¬ 
tle.” 

“  To  walk  !”  Judith  had  said  in 
some  surprise,  and  before  she  had  time 
to  restrain  herself. 

"  You  seem  surprised,”  he  remarked. 
”  I  often  notice  that  people  do  look  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  hear  that  I  can  walk 
at  all,  and  then  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
say,  ‘  Would  you  rather  look  a  better 
walker  than  you  are,  or  be  a  better 
walker  than  you  look  ?  ’  ” 

"  The  last  for  me,”  said  Judith, 
laughing.  “It  is  much  easier  to  an¬ 
swer  than  the  one  about  being  a  fool 
and  looking  one.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is,”  he  admitted.  “  At 
least  it  is  very  beautiful  to  have  it  de¬ 
cided  for  you  so  promptly.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  you.  Miss  Con¬ 
isbrough.  I  have  pictured  you  in  my 
mind,  marching  on  with  the  multitudes 
to  the  Liberal  Demonstration  at  Irk¬ 
ford.” 

“  Our  chariot  marched  along,  and 
that  very  slowly,  for  the  multitude  was 
very  great,  literally.” 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be.  Irkford  is 
such  a  t — tremendous  place  lor  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“  Only  Irkford  ?”  suggested  Delphine, 
presenting  him  with  a  cup  of  the  tea, 
which,  accompanied  by  Rhoda,  had 
now  arrived. 

”  Yoresett,  too,  it  seems,”  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  ”  which  is  what  I  should 

never  have  expected.  Miss  Conis¬ 
brough,  did  you  really  go  because  you 
wished,  or  on  compulsion  ?” 

“  I  went  l)ecause  I  wished.” 

“  Judith  is  the  politician  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,”  observed  Rhoda.  “  She  has  been 
known  to  sit  up  at  night  reading  politi¬ 
cal  books.” 

“  And  where  did  you  get  your  politics 
from  ?”  he  asked. 
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“  Chiefly  from  my  uncle.” 

“  By  the  way,  Judith,  how  is  your 
uncle  ?  I  wonder  he  didn’t  come  in,” 
said  Mrs.  Conisbrou^h. 

”  He — oh,  he  seemed  rather  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  Scar  Foot,”  an¬ 
swered  Judith,  with  a  sudden  constraint 
in  her  manner,  which  Delphine  noticed 
with  a  quick  look  upward. 

”  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Aglionby,  yet, 
Mr.  Danesdale  ?”  asked  Judith.  “He 
and  Sir  Gabriel  are  great  friends, 
though  such  very  opposite  characters.” 

"  I've  heard  a  lot  about  him,  but  I 
have  not  seen  him.  That  is  a  lovely 
place  of  his  by  the  lake — what  is  it  call¬ 
ed  ?” 

“  Shennamere.” 

“  Shennamere — yes.  I  rode  over 
with  my  father,  the  very  day  after  my 
return.  But  Mr.  Aglionby  was  out, 
they  said. 

“  I  see.” 

”  And  there  didn’t  appear  to  be  any¬ 
body  else.  Has  Mr.  Aglionby  no  chil¬ 
dren  ?” 

There  was  a  momentary,  a  more  than 
momentary,  pause  and  silence,  during 
which  Danesdale  thought  to  himself, 

”  Now,  why  did  I  ask  that  question  ? 
I’ve  put  my  foot  in  it  somehow.” 

At  last  Mrs.  Conisbrough  remarked, 
blandly,  but  not  cordially, 

”  Mr.  Aglionby’s  only  son  displeased 
him  exceedingly  many  years  ago.  He 
married  a  woman  his  inferior  in  every 
way.  Mr.  Aglionby  quarrelled  with  him 
and  disinherited  him,  and  some  years 
afterward  the  son  died.” 

”  I  see.  It  must  be  rather  slow  for 
the  poor  old  fellow,  I  should  think. 
He  must  often  have  regretted  the  loss 
of  the  only  fellow  with  whom  he  could 
constantly  quarrel.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  it  was  his  desire 
to  be  always  quarrelling  with  any  one, 
poor  old  man  !  Of  course  he  felt  the 
misunderstanding.  ’  ’ 

”  Rather  a  serious  misunderstanding, 
to  quarrel  irreparably  with  one’s  only 
son,  wasn’t  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Danesdale, 
whose  drawl  had  almost  disappeared, 
and  whose  eyes,  no  longer  half  closed, 
were  regarding  Mrs.  Conisbrough  in¬ 
quiringly. 

“  Y — yes,”  replied  the  lady,  trifling 
with  her  teaspoon,  and  gazing  into  her 
cup.  “  It  was  a  very  terrible  misun- 
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derstanding.  It  cut  him  up  very  much. 
But  I  hope  we — the  girls  and  I — have 
done  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  make 
up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  son.” 

“  Ah,  y — yes,”  said'  Mr.  Danesdale, 
returning  to  his  drawl  and  his  hesita¬ 
tion.  ”  But  an  only  son’s  a  difficult 
thing  to  replace.  Being  one  myself,  I 
speak  from  mournful  exi>erience.  My 
father  tells  me,  often,  what  an  unique 
article  1  am.  I’m  sure  he  flnds  me  a 
great  anxiety,  just  from  that  very  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  couldn’t  replace  me  if  any¬ 
thing  were  to  happen  to  me.  Will  you 
have  some  more  tea.  Miss  Conisbrough  ?” 

Judith  started  as  she  gave  him  her 
half  empty  cup  to  put  down. 

“  No,  thank  you.  I’m  not  thirsty, 
nor  hungry  either.” 

”  I  should  think  that  lake  by  Scar 
Foot  must  be  a  glorious  place  for 
skating,”  observed  Mr.  Danesdale. 
"  Does  it  ever  get  frozen  over  ?” 

“  Gh,  yes  !”  Khoda  exclaimed  fer¬ 
vently.  “  It  does,  and  when  it  is  fro¬ 
zen,  I  could  live  cn  it.  You  can’t  think 
what  it  costs  me  to  come  off  it  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  do  hope  the  next 
winter  will  be  a  hard  one,  Mr.  Danes¬ 
dale,  and  then  you  would  see  what  it  is 
like,  all  about  here.  I  always  say  there 
is  no  such  place  as  Yoresett  and  the  dale 
in  the  world,  but  Judith  and  Delphine 
vow  they  would  rather  live  in  a  musty 
town  ;  and  why,  do  you  suppose  ?” 

”  Society,  jierhaps.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  At  least,  only  the  society 
of  dead  men.  They  would  like  to  live 
in  a  town  because  there  would  be  libraries 
there.” 

Scorn  unutterable  was  expressed  in 
the  accent  laid  on  the  penultimate  word. 

”  L — libraries.  But  you  can  have  a 
library  in  the  country.  At  least,  there’s 
Mudie’s.  They  send  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mudie’s  will  send  you  anything 
you  want.” 

Another  pause,  till  Mrs.  Conisbrough 
began, 

"  Well,  really,  in  many  ways,  Mudie’s 
is  such  a  tiresome  institution.  They 
sometimes  keep  you  so  long — ” 

”  Mudie’s  is  a  delightful  institution, 
but  a  very  expensive  one,”  said  Judith 
composedly.  “  A  box  for  the  country, 
to  be  wortii  anything,  costs  five  guineas, 
and  then  there’s  the  carriage  to  and 
from  Ixindon.” 
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“  My  dear  Judith,  that  won’t  interest 
Mr,  Danesdale.” 

“  Perhaps  not,  I  only  wished  him  to 
understand.” 

”  Yes,”  said  he,  ”  in  such  a  case, 
you  want  a  free  library.” 

‘  ”  Our  library  consists  of  fields  and 
trees,  and  the  running  brooks,”  observ¬ 
ed  Delphine  laughing. 

“  Miss  Conisbrough's  has  been  some¬ 
thing  else  as  well,”  he  observed,  looking 
at  Judith,  putting  down  his  cup,  and 
rising  all  at  once. 


“Not  much  else,”  answered  she. 
”  So  little  else  that  it  will  take  me  a 
long  time  to  digest  all  that  I  saw 
and  heard  in  Irkford  while  I  was 
there  ” 

He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Conis- 
brough,  remarking  that  he  would  be  just 
in  time  for  dinner,  if  he  took  the  short 
cut  across  the  moor,  and  then,  bidding 
adieu  to  the  young  ladies,  and  asking  if 
he  might  come  again,  he  took  his  de¬ 
parture. —  Temple  Bar. 
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The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Lord 
Campbell  were  ample :  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle,  has  made  an  excellent 
use  of  them  ;  and  the  result  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  really  valuable  book.  It 
was  in  1842,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  that  he  began  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  ;  an  age  when  memory  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  judgment,  when  narrative  is 
commonly  weighted  by  reflection,  when 
a  man  who  has  risen  to  eminence  is 
more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  grave 
and  dignified  than  on  the  lighter  and 
haply  more  illustrative  passages  of  his 
career.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that, 
from  his  first  arrival  in  London  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Lord  Campbell  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  his  father 
and  brother,  in  which  his  impressions 
are  set  down  while  they  were  fresh,  and 
his  early  struggles,  with  the  alternating 
hopes  and  fears,  are  described  in  mi¬ 
nute  detail  with  never-failing  frankness 
and  vivacity.  The  letters  have  been 
preserved,  and  the  most  interesting  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  are  based  upon  them. 

Sainte-Beuve  has  laid  down  that  ”  it 
is  very  useful  to  begin  with  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and,  when  one  has  the  means,  to 
take  the  superior  or  distinguished  writer 
in  his  native  country,  in  his  race.  If 
we  were  well  acquaint^  physiologically 


•  ”  Life  and  Letters  of  John,  Lord  Campbell, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  afterward  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  based  on  his  Autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Journals  and  Correspondence.”  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 
2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1881. 


with  the  race,  the  ascendants  and  ances¬ 
tors,  we  should  have  a  clear  light  on  the 
secret  and  essential  quality  of  mind.” 
Conceiving  this  canon  of  criticism  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  superior  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer.  Lord  Campbell,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
world  that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  begins 
with  an  account  of  his  ancestors.  Pa¬ 
ternally  he  claims  to  be  descended  from 
Donald,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  who  commanded  the  van  of  the 
Scotch  army  at  Flodden,  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  to  some  misgivings,  ”  knowing 
well  from  my  experience  in  pedigree 
trials  how  easy  it  is,  giving  one  link,  for 
the  claimant  to  trace  himself  up  to  Al¬ 
fred,  Charlemagne,  and  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors.”  In  the  maternal  line,  his 
mother  being  a  Hallyburton,  he  can 
”  really  and  strictly  and  optimd  fide” 
deduce -his  origin  from  the  kings  of 
Scotland. 

Although,  he  continues,  ”  of  gentle 
blood  each  parent  sprung,”  yet  in  his 
early  days  he  derived  no  credit  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  ancestors  or  relatives.  “  I 
was  born  in  obscurity,  and  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  penury  and  neglect.”  This 
is  rather  overstating  the  case,  as  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  his  father,  a  dignified 
clergyman  (D.D.),  was  second  minister 
of  Cupar,  with  a  stipend  exactly  double 
that  of  Goldsmith’s  village  preacher 
”  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 
year,”  and  subsequently  became  first 
minister  with  a  considerable  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  income  from  other  sources.  His 
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mother,  too,  “  was  considered  an  heir¬ 
ess,  having  a  fortune  of  1500/.”  He  was 
fortunate  in  both  parents.  His  father, 
before  taking  orders,  had  been  private 
tutor  during  many  years  to  the  son  of 
Campbell  of  Carwhin,  the  heir-pre¬ 
sumptive  to  the  Earl  of  fireadalbane, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  successor.  At  this  noble¬ 
man's  table,  both  in  town  and  country, 
the  elder  Campbell  was  a  constant  guest. 

“  It  was  probably  from  this  intercourse  with 
the  best  society  that  my  lather  acquired  the 
polished  manners  for  which  he  was  remark¬ 
able.  While  in  London  he  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  an 
Englishman  who  had  visited  Cupar  when  he 
was  settled  there  as  minister  afterward  said  to 
me,  ‘  His  dialect,  compared  to  that  of  his 
parishioners,  was  like  pieces  of  gold  among 
copper.’  ” 

His  mother  is  described  as  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  very  best  education  which 
Scotland  could  then  afford,  and  as  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  the  grace  with  which  she 
danced  the  court  minuet.  He  was  born 
at  Cupar  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1779,  ** '•'  ^he  midst  of  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  memorable  for  having  blown 
the  pirate  Paul  Jones  out  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth.”  He  was  the  third  child  of 
seven,  five  daughters  and  two  sons,  and, 
being  very  sickly,  was  nursed  with  much 
tenderness  by  his  mother,  whose  favor¬ 
ite  he  was  supposed  to  be.  He  was  also 
petted  by  a  nurse,  who  was  not  only  a 
firm  believer  in  ghosts,  but  could  hard¬ 
ly  think  or  talk  of  anything  else. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  caution  she  received 
to  abstain  from  ghost  stories  in  the  nursery, 
■he  constantly  entertained  us  with  them,  and 
she  told  them  with  such  conviction  of  their 
truth  and  such  impressive  effect,  that  I  well 
remember  being  afraid  to  look  round  the  room 
lest  a  spirit  should  become  visible  to  us.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that,  though  theoreti¬ 
cally  a  disbeliever  in  all  supernatural  appear¬ 
ances  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  except 
where  a  miracle  was  to  be  worked  for  the 
special  purposes  of  Providence,  and  though  in 
company  and  in  the  daytime  1  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  others,  sometimes,  when  left  all 
alone  about  the  midnight  hour,  I  cannot  help 
a  feeling  of  terintss  or  superstitious  dread  com¬ 
ing  over  me  ;  and  if  when  I  am  in  this  state  of 
mind  the  wainscot  cracks  or  a  mouse  stirs  be¬ 
hind  the  hangings  or  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
the  hair  of  my  head  bristles  up  and  I  expect 
some  inhabitant  of  the  world  unknown  to  stand 
before  me.  From  the  same  instructress,  prob¬ 
ably,  I  was,  when  a  boy,  a  firm  believer  in 
witches.” 


When  about  seven  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Cupar,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  three  years,  and  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Latin,  with  the  exception 
of  quantity,  in  which  his  master  was  de¬ 
ficient. 

”  However,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  never 
been  found  out  in  a  false  quantity,  and  have 
thus  been  more  fortunate  than  Eldmund  Burke 
or  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Burke’s  magnum 
vectlgal  is  known  to  all  the  world.  I  have  been 
told  that  Mackintosh,  speaking  in  a  debating 
society  on  his  arrival  in  London,  said,  *'  Non 
omnis  moriar,  multdque  pars  nei  Vitdbit  Libi^ 
llnam." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  he 
has  often  felt  a  great  superiority  over 
Englishmen  in  the  grammatical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  language,  .from  his 
having  learnt  it  as  a  foreign  language. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  how  few  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen,  including  authors  by 
profession,  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  English  grammar. 

School  and  college  alternated  in  his 
education  instead  of  college  succeeding 
school.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
eleventh  year  (November,  1790),  he  was 
sent  with  his  elder  brother  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  they  at¬ 
tended  the  Greek  and  Humanity  classes 
till  the  termination  of  the  session  in  the 
May  following,  when  they  returned 
home  and  went  to  school  as  before. 
His  studies  were  interrupted  for  some 
months  by  a  severe  illness,  and  he  then 
returned  to  the  University,  of  which  he- 
continued  a  nrember  for  four  years  : 
till,  in  fact,  he  had  finished  the  “curric¬ 
ulum”  which  entitled  him  to  the  degree 
of  A.M.;  but  degrees,  it  seems,  being 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  fees  at  St.  Andrews,  were  not 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  he  did  not 
claim  the  privilege  till  some  years  after¬ 
ward,  when  he  was  settled  in  England, 
and  it  was  creditable  to  add  A.M.  to  his 
name.  He  had  begun  in  his  third  ses¬ 
sion  to  practise  oratory  at  a  debating 
club,  and  recollects  gaining  applause  in 
a  debate  on  free-trade  by  an  alliterative 
sentence  which  he  thought  very  fine  : 

”  Somehow  or  another  it  became  necessary 
or  expedient  to  denounce  the  ironmasters  who, 
by  combination  a  short  time  before,  had  raised 
their  commodity  to  an  extraordinary  price  :  I 
described  them  as  a  set  of  men  ‘  whose  hearts 
were  as  hard  as  the  metal  they  manufactured 
and  monopolized.’  ” 
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He  was  under  fifteen  when  his  univer¬ 
sity  education  was  regarded  as  complete 
and,  even  from  his  own  modest  account 
of  his  acquirements,  we  should  say  that 
there  was  small  ground  (barring  quan¬ 
tity)  for  the  envy  he  expresses  of  the 
foundation  of  solid  learning  laid  at 
schools  in  England.  He  was  intended 
for  the  ministry.  This  was  his  father’s 
wish,  in  which  he  entirely  acquiesced. 
”  I  was  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
becoming,  like  him,  a  great  popular 
preacher,  and  I  anticipated  that  I  might 
one  day  reach  the  dignity  of  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.”  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  establishment,  no  one  could  be  a 
candidate  for  orders  till,  after  having 
finished  his  philosophy  course,  he  had 
been  four  years  a  student  at  a  divinity 
college  or  hall ;  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  College, 
St.  Andrews,  appropriated  exclusively 
to  Theology  and  Hebrew.  Here  his 
diligence  and  general  conduct  ingratia¬ 
ted  him  with  the  Principal,  who  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  private  tutor  to  read 
with  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Craigie  of 
Glendoick,  “  a  great  laird  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  and  son  of  Lord  President 
Craigie,  a  celebrated  Scotch  lawyer.” 

This  was  his  position  in  the  spring  of 
a  798,  when  the  professors  of  St.  An- 
<lrews  were  requested  to  recommend  a 
tutor  for  the  son  of  Mr.  Webster,  part¬ 
ner  in  the  West  India  house  of  Wedder- 
bum  and  Webster  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
The  appointment  was  offered  to  Camp- 
^11,  who  was  eager  to  accept  it,  but  his 
father  hesitated  about  trusting  him,  so 
^oung  and  inexperienced,  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  home.  “  At  length  he  con¬ 
sented  ;  all  the  terms  were  arranged, 
and  I  bade  adieu  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  after  a  residence  there  of 
.seven  years.” 

The  family  in  which  he  was  domesti¬ 
cated  resided  at  Clapham  Common. 
Mr.  Webster  is  described  as  a  very 
^ood  natured  but  not  very  wise  man, 
without  much  weight  or  authority  in  his 
•own  household.  “  Madame  was  mis¬ 
tress  in  everything.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  gay,  and  fond  of  admiration.” 
His  pupil  was  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  who  required  to  be  initiated  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  Latin.  The  guests 
of  the  Websters  were  mostly  City  peo¬ 


ple,  whose  conversation  was  common¬ 
place  enough,  but  he  went  frequently 
to  London,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  friends  of  his  father,  among  others, 
by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  author  of 
some  political  satires,  at  whose  house  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  literary  society  and 
was  first  inflamed  by  the  ambition  of  be¬ 
coming  an  author  himself. 

He  takes  the  first  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  exceed  any  notion  he  had  formed 
of  histrionic  excellence,  and  he  is 
“  wretched  ”  until  he  had  been  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  finds 
himself  for  the  first  time  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1798,  the  day  of  Wilberforce’s 
motion  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade. 

“  This  was  the  most  memorable  day  of  my  life. 

.  .  .  Now  was  the  most  splendid  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  debate 
was  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  within  its  walls. 
If  Peel,  the  best  performer  we  now  have,  had 
then  risen  to  state  officially  the  result  of  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  table  respecting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  negroes  and  the  price  of  colonial 
produce,  he  would  have  done  it  clearly  and  he 
would  have  been  respectfully  though  coldly 
listened  to  ;  but  if  he  had  attempted  such  elo¬ 
quence  as  I  heard  from  him  last  session  in  the 
peroratioa  to  his  much-applauded  speech  on 
the  income  tax,  he  would  have  been  laughed 
at  or  coughed  down.  ‘  Business  talents  ’  we 
now  have,  but  real  fine  speaking  is  gone  for¬ 
ever.” 

Lord  Campbell  would  probably  have 
said  the  same  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone's  budget  speeches,  and  it  is  startling 
to  be  told  that  really  fine  speaking  was 
gone  forever  in  1842.  The  following 
estimate  of  Pitt’s  motives  must  also  be 
received  with  caution  : 

"  After  Henry  Thornton  and  several  inferi¬ 
or  speakers  had  shortly  addressed  the  House, 
uprose  Pitt  himself,  and  delivered  a  most 
splendid  oration  in  favor  of  immediate  abo¬ 
lition,  which  he  declared  was  not  less  impe¬ 
riously  required  by  the  interest  and  safety 
of  the  West  India  Islands  than  by  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  morality.  No  one  while  listening 
to  his  fervid  eloquence  could  then  question 
his  sincerity,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt 
that  he  was  insincere,  and  that  he  was  merely 
playing  the  game  which  he  thought  the  most 
skilful  as  minister  and  leader  of  a  party,  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  traffic  which  he  was  resolved  to 
uphold.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  leaning 
of  the  Court  and  a  certain  section  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  its  favor,  he  might  have  carried  the 
abolition  at  any  hour  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
and  bis  hostility  was  afterward  proved  to  be 
colorable  by  his  encouraging  the  employment 
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of  British  capital  in  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  captured  colonies." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
four,  which,  it  is  suggested,  was  prob¬ 
ably  arranged  by  George  Rose,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Treasury,  with  the  view  of 
saving  the  slave  trade  and  keeping  up 
the  hopes  of  the  abolitionists  and  the 
credit  of  the  Minister. 

"  After  hearing  this  debate,  I  could 
no  longer  have  been  satisfied  with  being 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly." 
However,  he  continued  two  years  longer 
with  the  Websters,  doing  his  utmost  for 
the  improvement  of  his  pupil,  whom  he 
brought  to  the  point  of  composing  in 
Latin  prose  and  reading  Ovid’s  "  Meta¬ 
morphoses"  with  facility  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  During  these  two  years  his  mode 
of  life,  mental  progress,  and  plans  for 
the  future,  are  detailed  in  letters  to  his 
father  and  brother.*  Mrs.  Webster  had 
induced  her  husband  to  take  a  house  in 
a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
not  thinking  it  genteel  that  her  son’s 
tutor  should  sleep  or  eat  in  the  house, 
had  caused  lodgings  to  be  taken  for  him 
with  an  allowance  for  his  board  ;  not  a 
liberal  one,  unless  he  was  economizing 
for  a  purpose,  for  in  a  letter  dated  War¬ 
wick  Street,  December  i6th,  1798,  he 
writes  : 

**  My  dear  Brother,  .  .  .  My  attention  is 
always  occupied  with  some  literary  pursuit, 
and  1  have  never  felt  a  moment's  ennui  since 
I  came  to  town.  I  live  very  economically.  I 
dine  at  home  for  a  shilling,  go  to  the  coffee* 
house  once  a  day,  fourpence  ;  to  the  theatre 
once  a  week,  three-and-sixpence.  My  pen 
will  keep  me  in  pocket-money.  I  this  day  be¬ 
gin  a  job  which  I  must  finish  in  a  fortnight, 
and  for  which  I  am  promised  two  guineas  ; 
but,  alas  !  Willie  Thomson  paymaster  !  He 
owes  me  divers  yellowboys  already.  I  go  no 
farther  than  to  write  the  history  of  the  last 
war  in  India  for  him  till  he  pays  me  all.  I 
have  given  up,  foolishly  I  believe,  my  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  *  Oracle,’  the  office  of  historian 
being  more  noble  than  that  of  newspaper  critic 
and  translator." 

Like  all  men  of  conscious  ability  and 
uncertain  prospects,  he  is  constantly 
fluctuating  between  hope  and  despond¬ 
ency.  In  April,  1799,  he  writes  to  his 
father  that  he  shall  never  get  on  in  Lon- 


*  Afterward  Sir  George  Campbell  of  Eden- 
wood.  He  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  left  England  for  India  in  1800. 


don,  and  that  the  sooner  he  comes  back 
to  Cupar  the  better  :  that  “  one  way  his 
foolish  fancy  had  once  suggested  of 
rising,"  but  experience  had  dispelled  the 
illusion,  and  he  finds  that  he  is  as  little 
qualified  for  literature  as  for  everything 
else. 

"  My  ambition  now  is  to  find  some  secure 
retreat,  where  forgetting  and  forgotten  I  may 
spend  the  curriculum  vitce  caelo  datum  in  gloomy 
peace  and  desperate  contentment.  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  setting  out  in  search  of  such 
a  retreat  '  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her 
swamps  around  ;  ’  but  if  you  can  procure  me  a 
living  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  you  will  save 
me  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  Atlantic." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  complete 
change  has  come  over  him.  and  the 
spirit  of  his  dream  has  begun  to  point 
to  the  Woolsack,  to  be  reached  through 
the  reporters’  gallery.  His  whole  soul 
is  bent  on  getting  his  father’s  consent  to 
his  becoming  a  law-student,  and  he  par¬ 
ries  the  objection  of  insufficient  means 
by  example  upon  example  of  similar 
difficulties  overcome.  “You  know 
how  poorly  off  Tom  Erskine  was  while 
a  student.  Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to 
pawn  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  be¬ 
fore  he  was  called  to  the  Bar."  On 
December  nth,  1799,  he  writes  : 

"  As  a  country  minister  1  should  be  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  and  not  improbably 
should  at  last  become  completely  deranged. 
Asa  reporter,  and  afterward  as  a  lawyer,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  be  busy  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  shall  have  no  time  to  indulge  in 
gloomy  and  distressing  reflections.  In  Scot¬ 
land  I  should  be  nearly  cut  off  from  the  streams 
of  Helicon  ;  in  London  I  have  only  to  kneel 
down  and  drink  my  fill." 

His  father  reluctantly  consents,  and 
his  approach  to  the  streams  of  Helicon 
is  facilitated  by  Mr.  (afterward  Serjeant) 
Spankie,  who  procured  him  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
founded  and  edited  by  Mr.  Perry, 
“  who,  by  his  talents,  honor,  consist¬ 
ency,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  had 
conferred  great  credit  on  the  newspaper 
press."  His  duties  were  of  the  most 
multifarious  description.  He  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  public  meetings  as  well 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  to  translate 
French  newspapers,  and  to  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful.  In  October,  1800, 
he  writes,  “  though  much  indisposed  I 
was  obliged  to  go  yesterday  to  the 
Shakespeare  Tavern,  where  was  cele- 
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brated  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
first  election  for  Westminster.”  On 
December  31st,  1800  :  “  Parliament  is 
to  be  prorogued  to-day.  My  greatest 
feat  was  writing  six  columns  of  Sheri¬ 
dan.”  On  October  5  th,  1801  : 

**  Besides  many  other  little  things  to  be  done 
about  the  paper,  the  winter  theatres  are  both 
open,  and  we  are  obliged  to  give  a  dramatic 
critique  almost  every  night.  Drury  Lane  is 
assigned  to  me,  and  I  am  sometimes  obliged 
to  go  to  Covent  Garden. " 

On  the  occasion  of  a  contest  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  he  was  dispatched  to 
Maidstone  to  send  up  by  express  the 
state  of  the  first  day’s  poll.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1800,  he  writes  that  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  three  guineas  a  week,  and  was 
to  have  four  when  Parliament  met.  In 
the  same  month  :  “  1  am  in  considera¬ 
ble  hopes  that  I  may  distinguish  myself, 
the  ensuing  winter,  by  my  law  reports.” 
December  7th,  i8<x>  :  “  I  can  now  re¬ 
port  the  debates  in  Parliament  as  well  as 
any  of  my  contemporaries,  and  as  a  law- 
reporter  I  have  acquired  some  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  am  allowed  four  guineas  a  week.  ” 

His  entry  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Novem¬ 
ber  3d,  1800,  is  recorded  with  a  com¬ 
ment  : 

“  This  is  the  most  expensive  Society,  but  the 
most  respecuble,  and  therefore  I  prefer  it. 
Entrance  money,  21/.  i6x.  loJ.  I  have  not  be¬ 
gun  to  keep  my  terms,  as,  previous  to  doing 
this,  I  must  deposit  too/,  in  the  steward’s 
hands.” 

The  deposit  was  advanced  by  his 
father,  and  in  the  Easter  Term  follow¬ 
ing  he  dined  for  the  first  time  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Hall.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  him  as  devoid  of  humor  and 
fancy,  to  cite  him  as  an  apt  confirmation 
of  Sydney  Smith’s  remark,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
well  through  a  Scotchman’s  pericranium. 
There  are  passages  in  the  “  Lives  of  the 
Judges  and  Chancellors”  which  go  far 
toward  justifying  the  i>opular  belief. 
But  the  familiar  letters  lead  to  an  oppo¬ 
site  impression.  They  abound  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  a  sentimental  and  imaginative 
turn.  His  day-dreams  are  worthy  of 
Alnaschar  : 

”  When  I  am  in  low  spirits  and  sitting  alone 
in  my  gloomy  garret,  I  contemplate  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  idea  of  being  licensed  and  procuring  a 
settlement  in  the  Church.  I  spurn  it  when  I 
hear  the  eloquent  addresses  of  Law,  of  Gibbs, 
of  Erskine,  and,  while  my  heart  bums  within 


me,  a  secret  voice  assures  me  that  if  I  make 
the  attempt  I  shall  be  as  great  as  they. 
Whether  this  impulse  is  the  admonition  of 
God  or  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  we  shall 
discuss  at  length  when  we  meet.” 

*  •  «  «  »  * 

”  There  is  nothing  like  aiming  at  something 
great.  *  Wish  fur  a  gown  o’  goud  and  ye’ll 
aye  get  a  sleeve  o’t.’  Say  every  day  ‘  I  will 
be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,’ 
and  you  will  be  made  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.” 

In  January,  1801,  we  find  him  dating 
from  No.  2,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  rapidly  rising  in  self-importance 
from  that  locality  : 

”  Almost  all  my  neighbors  are  people  of 
large  income— Honorables,  Right  Honorabies. 
etc.  A  card  with  Lincoln’s  Inn  upon  it  is  as 
genteel  for  a  young  man  as  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  rent  is  22/.  per  annum.  Here  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  not  owing  any  man  a  farthing,  with  a 
clean  shirt  on  my  back  and  a  guinea  in  my 
pocket.” 

At  this  time  the  Bar  was  more  exclu¬ 
sive  than  it  has  since  become,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper  press.  He  was 
placed  therefore  in  an  uncomfortable 
and  mortifying  position  by  his  engage¬ 
ment  as  a  reporter,  which  he  was  not  in 
circumstances  to  give  up.  In  January, 
1800,  he  writes  to  his  father  that  he  is 
absolutely  prevented  from  forming  any 
acquaintance  with  his  fellow-students, 
and  is  constantly  in  terror  when  obliged 
to  be  among  them.  He  has  hopes  of 
earning  enough  to  live  upon  by  less  com¬ 
promising  means,  and  his  imagination 
kindles  at  the  thought : 

”  Then  shall  I  emerge  from  my  hiding-hole. 
Then  shall  you  hear  of  the  speeches  which  I 
make,  and  my  rapidly  widening  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintance.  I  shall  write  to  you  to-day  of  din¬ 
ing  with  Tom  Erskine,  and  to-morrow  of  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  Pic  nic  Club.  Many 
conquests  shall  I  make  among  the  women, 
and  much  envy  shall  I  excite  among  the  men. 
The  hour  of  my  being  called  to  the  bar  is 
eagerly  expected,  and  every  litigant  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  is  then  eager  to  become  my 
client !” 

A  remittance  from  his  brother  in  In¬ 
dia  enables  him  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris 
during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  detention  ;  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  severely 
reflecting  on  the  First  Consul  having 
been  opened  at  the  French  post-office. 
At  Paris  he  fell  in  by  accident  with  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  who  introduced  him  to 
Tallien  and  Barr^re  ; 
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“  Our  visit  to  TalHen  was  a  very  curious 
one.  We  uiked  very  coolly  with  him  concern¬ 
ing  the  massacres  of  September,  but  nothing 
astonished  me  so  much  as  the  conversation 
that  took  place  concerning  his  wife.  You 
know  she  divorced  him  and  has  since  lived 
with  a  variety  of  other  men.  Yet  he  talked  of 
her  beauty,  of  her  wit,  of  her  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  of  having  been  calling  U{X>n  her,  and  of 
doing  her  the  pleasure  to  introduce  me  to  her 
acquaintance.  There  are  many  things  here  to 
make  a  Scotsman  stare  !  .  .  .” 

He  gave  up  reporting  for  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  session  ending 
June  28th,  1800,  and  takes  occasion  to 
set  down  some  reflections  on  reporting 
and  the  qualifications  required  for  it, 
which  he  ranks  so  high  that,  with  the 
change  of  a  word,  we  are  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim,  like  Rasselas  when  Imlac  was  ex¬ 
patiating  on  the  qualifications  of  a  poet : 
“  Enough,  thou  hast  persuaded  me  that 
no  human  being  can  be  a  reporter.” 

“  To  have  a  good  report  of  a  speech,  the  re¬ 
porter  must  thoroughly  understand  the  subject 
discussed,  and  be  qualified  to  follow  the  reason¬ 
ing,  to  feel  the  pathos,  to  relish  the  wit,  and  to 
be  warmed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker. 
He  must  apprehend  the  whole  scope  of  the 
speech,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  happy  phrase¬ 
ology  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  speaker  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  He  should  take  down  notes  in  abbre¬ 
viated  long-hand  as  rapidly  as  he  can  for  aids 
to  his  memory.  He  must  then  retire  to  his 
room,  and,  looking  at  these,  recollect  the 
speech  as  it  was  delivered,  and  give  it  with  all 
fidelity,  point  and  spirit,  as  the  speaker  would 
write  it  out  if  preparing  it  for  the  press.  Fi¬ 
delity  is  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite, 
but  this  docs  not  demand  an  exposure  of  in¬ 
accuracies  and  repetitions.” 

Shorthand-writers  are  declared  to  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  report  a  good 
speech.  In  his  lime  it  was  usual  for  one 
reporter  to  take  the  whole  of  a  long 
speech,  extending  to  five  or  six  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  upon  which  he  was  nec¬ 
essarily  employed  a  good  many  hours, 
and  on  the  day  after  a  long  debate  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  was  delayed 
till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Debates  were  rare,  and  hardly 
any  notice  was  taken  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  House.  Tierney,  he 
adds,  was  the  easiest  to  report  well,  and 
Pitt  the  most  difficult.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Lords,  whose  regulations 
were  of  a  nature  to  preclude  report¬ 
ing  altogether ;  the  doorkeepers  being 
strictly  enjoined  to  allow  no  one  to  take 
notes. 

His  general  engagement  with  the 


Morning  Chronicle  was  continued,  and 
besides  law-reporting  in  the  King’s 
Bench  which  occupied  most  of  his 
mornings,  he  became  regular  dramatic 
critic  for  the  paper  and  attended  the 
theatres  every  night.  The  drama  was 
then  pre-eminently  in  vogue,  even  more 
so  than  it  has  recently  become.  The 
hour  of  dinner  was  reconcilable  with  an 
attendance  at  the  theatre,  and  night 
after  night  “  fashionable  ladies  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  senators”  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  side-boxes. 

”  Dramatic  criticism  was  accordingly  very 
much  attended  to,  and  this  was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  department  of  a  newspaper.  I  took  great 
ains  with  my  articles  on  plays  and  players. 

not  only  read  carefully  all  the  pieces  usually 
acted,  but  I  made  myself  master  of  the  history 
of  our  stage  from  Shakespeare  downward,  and 
became  fairly  acquainted  with  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian  dramatic  literature.  I  never 
acknowledged  myself  as  a  critic,  but  it  was 
pretty  well  known  from  whom  the  dramatic 
articles  came,  and  I  sometimes  found  myself 
treated  with  most  unaccountable  deference  by 
first-rate  performers  and  popular  dramatists. 
The  plaudits  or  hisses  of  the  audience,  and 
overflowing  houses  or  empty  benches,  certainly 
depended  a  good  deal  on  the  award  of  the 
anonymous  critic  of  the  Morning  Chronicle." 

He  admits  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  enthusiastically  admired  Master 
Betty,  the  infant  Roscius,  and  he  sa>s 
that,  if  he  erred,  •  he  need  not  be 
ashamed,  ”  for  night  after  night,  as 
often  as  he  acted,  there  was  Charles 
James  Fox  hanging  on  the  boy’s  lips 
and  rapturously  applauding  him.”  He 
tried  his  hand  at  squibs,  and  we  are  led 
to  suppose  not  unsuccessfully,  for  (Feb¬ 
ruary  15th,  1803)  when  he  contemplates 
giving  up  his  general  engagement  with 
the  Chronicle,  he  writes :  ”  Perhaps 

Perry  will  consent  to  retain  me  specially 
for  the  theatres  and  for  the  department 
of  wit”  (the  italics  are  his  own).  In 
the  July  following  he  concludes  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  Perry  to  ”  write  critiques  and 
grind  paragraphs”  for  one  hundred 
guineas  a  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ordinary 
routine  of  English  life  was  disturbed  by 
the  fear  of  invasion  in  1803  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Jus  case.  All  literary  un¬ 
dertakings  by  which  he  hoped  to  proflt 
were  laid  aside  by  the  booksellers  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  join  a  volunteer  corps  at 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  which  he 
could  ill  spare  ;  and  he  actually  hesitates 
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about  entering  a  special  pleader’s  office 
till  the  menacing  cloud  has  blown  over 
or  burst. 

Introduced  by  Mackintosh,  he  entered 
with  Tidd  on  Monday,  the  i6th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1804.  Tidd  was  the  first  in  his 
line.  He  had  constantly  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pupils,  that  is,  young  men  who 
paid  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  his  cham¬ 
bers  and  doing  as  much  or  as  little  in 
the  way  of  reading  or  writing  as  they 
thought  fit. 

*’  They  drop  into  the  office  for  half  an  hour 
on  their  way  to  Bond  Street.  For  weeks  and 
months  they  remain  away  altogether.  When 
they  are  assembled  the  subjects  discussed  are 
not  cases  and  precedents,  but  the  particulars 
of  a  new  fashion  in  dress,  or  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Young  Chicken  and  Signora 
Grassini.” 

Out  of  the  twelve  upon  the  list  when 
Campbell  joined  there  were  but  two  or 
three  who  thought  of  turning  their  op- 
I>ortunities  to  account,  and  he  was  at 
first  afraid  of  working  hard  lest  he 
should  lose  caste  as  a  /agger.  His  the¬ 
atrical  engagement  was  also  a  constant 
source  of  uneasiness,  lest  it  should  get 
wind.  As  his  year  with  Tidd  drew 
toward  its  close,  he  was  thinking  of  set¬ 
ting  up  on  his  own  ac«  ount,  when  a 
clause  was  added  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
providing  that  no  one  should  practise  as 
a  special  pleader  below  the  Bar  without 
paying  10/.  a  year.  The  precarious  na¬ 
ture  of  his  income  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  prospects  are  shown  by  the  effect 
of  this  petty  impost.  There  are  few, 
he  writes,  who  make  ro/.  during  the 
first  year,  and,  for  his  part,  he  shall  not 
think  of  taking  out  the  license. 

A  twelvemonth  had  yet  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  called  to  the  Bar.  In 
the  midst  of  his  embarrassment  and  de¬ 
spondency  touching  this  inconvenient 
interval,  he  hears  that  Tidd  was  “  going 
to  lose  the  young  gentleman  who  for 
some  time  had  managed  his  business  for 
him,”  i.e.y  assisted  him  as  a  sort  of 
managing  clerk,  and  the  idea  immedi¬ 
ately  suggests  itself  that  he  (Campbell) 
might  be  deemed  acceptable  for  the 
T>ost.  He  makes  an  offer  of  his  services, 
with  which  Tidd  readily  closes,  stipulat¬ 
ing  merely  that  the  engagement  should 
not  be  strictly  limited  to  a  year,  and  it 
is  eventually  arranged  that  it  shall  stand 
good  till  Michaelmas  Term,  1806. 


“He  expressed  great  satisfaction,  and  hoped 
I  should  never  have  reason  to  repent  the  step 
I  had  taken.  About  the  year  I  had  offered  to 
stay,  he  observed  he  should  say  nothing,  but 
he  could  not  think  of  interfering  with  my  plans 
without  making  me  some  compensation,  and 
as  it  was  best  upon  such  subjects  to  be  explicit, 
he  trusted  I  should  think  it  worth  my  while  to 
accept  of  lool.” 

He  was  still  unable  to  give  up  his  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  newspaper,  for  which 
he  received  one  hundred  guineas  a  year  ; 
and  he  describes  his  contributions  as 
consisting  of  theatrical  critiques,  ”  and 
of  small  (I  will  not  say)  witty  paragraphs 
interspersed  with  italics  to  inform  the 
reader  where  the  joke  is  to  be  found,” 
In  June,  1805,  he  writes  that  it  is  now 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  he  entered 
with  Tidd,  and  that  during  that  time  he 
had  been  only  one  day  absent  from  the 
office.  On  the  28th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing  he  exultingly  announces  to  his 
brother  that  he  is  no  longer  “  a  news¬ 
paper  man.”  The  rea.son  that  at  last 
made  him  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
”  cut  and  run”  was  that  his  “  literary 
fame”  had  reached  the  ears  of  one  or 
two  men  in  the  office.  He  had  given 
up  his  engagement  at  Christmas. 
“  Since  then  I  have  sent  articles  to  be 
inserted  in  the  paper,  but  I  have  never 
received  any  remuneration  for  them.” 
This  was  the  recognized  distinction  at 
the  time  between  what  was  or  was  not 
permissible  or  gentleman-like.  At  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  correspondence,  it 
was  a  moot  question  whether  it  was  not 
infra  dig.  or  a  breach  of  the  proprieties 
for  a  contributor  to  be  paid.  From  the 
same  confused  notion  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  Lord  Byron,  who  ended  by  con¬ 
tending  stoutly  for  guineas  instead  of 
pounds,  made  over  the  profits  of  his 
earliest  works  to  Dallas. 

There  is  a  tradition  current  at  the 
Bar,  that  Campbell,  after  attending  the 
representation  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  which  had  been  newly  got  up,  crit¬ 
icised  it  as  a  modern  and  original  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  an  obvious  invention, 
based  upon  the  prevalent  belief  in  fhe 
prosaic  turn  of  his  mind.  Reviewing 
his  career  as  a  dramatic  critic,  he  says  ; 

“  On  one  ocatsion,  when  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  and  draw  a  long  and  difficult  plea  which 
must  be  on  the  file  next  morning  to  prevent 
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judgment  being  signed.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  in  my  life  I  wrote  a  conjectural  criticism, 
without  having  witnessed  the  performance  : 
and  I  commented  upon  the  Monument  scene 
as  it  is  in  Shakespeare,  where  Romeo  dies  from 
poison  before  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance. 
Having  handed  this  to  the  printer,  I  proceeded 
for  a  little  relaxation  to  the  Cider  Cellar  in 
Maiden  Lane.  There,  to  my  horror  and  con¬ 
sternation,  I  heard  from  a  person  who  had 
been  present  that  this  scene  was  that  night  rep- 
resentM  according  to  the  alteration  by  Cibber, 
who  makes  Juliet  to  awake  while  Romeo  is  still 
alive,  but  after  he  has  swallowed  the  poison, 
which  in  his  ecstasy  at  her  revival  he  forgets 
till  he  feels  its  pangs.  I  ran  to  the  Afoming 
CktvmicU  office,  altered  my  criticism,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  compliment  to  the  spirited  and  tender 
manner  in  which  Romeo  exclaimed,  “  She 
lives,  she  moves,  and  we  shall  still  be  happy." 
Except  on  this  occasion,  when  I  had  taken  care 
to  say  nothing  that  could  injure  any  one,  I  can 
truly  declare  that  my  criticisms,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  were  the  result  of  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  and  expressed  my  genuine  opinion." 

IvOoking  forward  to  his  career  at  the 
Bar,  he  fears  that  elocution  will  be 
found  his  chief  deficiency,  and  he  has 
some  thoughts  of  taking  lessons  from 
Thelwall.  He  reads  Greek  and  Latin 
with  George  Dyer  for  some  weeks,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  having  im¬ 
proved  a  good  deal  in  the  English  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  both  languages,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
prosody,  although  much  is  still  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  quote  with  confidence. 
**  My  reading  through  the  summer  has 
l>een  chiefly  plays  and  romances.  Of 
these  I  have  travelled  through  whole 
cartloads.  Even  ‘  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  ’  did  not  stop  me.  The  circulating 
libraries  are  now  quite  exhausted,  and  1 
am  afraid  I  must  learn  Spanish  with  the 
same  view  as  Lord  Camden.” 

He  illustrates  by  a  happy  metaphor  his 
restlessness  and  trepidation  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  approaches  for  his  being  invested 
with  the  wig  and  gown  : 

"  I  am  somewhat  like  a  young  girl  about  to 
enter  upon  a  marriage  from  which  she  can’t 
reasonably  expect  much  happiness.  Amid  all 
her  forebodings  and  apprehensions  she  finds 
something  agreeable  in  the  bustle  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  she  rejoices  at  any  rate  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  despised  spinstership.  The  call 
will  be  near  the  end  of  the  month.  William 
Adam  should  have  proposed  me  to  the  benchers, 
but  he  is  in  Edinburgh  superintending  the  Scots 
elections.  ’’ 

He  was  proposed  by  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  and  called  November  15th,  1806, 
the  money  for  the  incidental  expenses 


having  been  advanced  by  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  writes  on  the  i6th  : 

"  I  shall  not  spare  your  dust  to  make  a  dash¬ 
ing  appearance.  I  have  retained  a  hair  dresser 
to  c^Uflower  my  head  who  has  improved  me 
twenty-five  per  cent.  I  look  devilish  knowing 
with  my  gown,  wig  and  band,  as  you  shall  see 
when  Wilkie’s  portrait  reaches  Agra.  I  go 
down  to  Westminster  Hall  to-morrow  morning, 
to  be  sworn  in  before  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench.  The  rank  of  barrister  will  have  a 
favorable  effect  upon  me.  This  is  not  child¬ 
ish  vanity,  but  the  result  of  reflection — confi¬ 
dence  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  life  and  man¬ 
kind." 

During  his  first  term  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  even  a  half-guinea  fee.  “  To  be 
sure,”  he  says,  ”  there  were  about  thirty 
men  called,  and  of  these  only  one  had 
anything  to  do.”  He  joins  the  Home 
Circuit  as  the  most  economical,  and  on 
June  30th,  1807,  announces  the  exact 
amount  of  his  earnings  since  his  call  to 
have  been  forty-one  guineas  and  a  half  ; 
more,  he  adds,  than  any  compeers  of 
the  same  standing  have  made,  except 
one.  Toward  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  from  his  call,  he  hit  upon  an  expe¬ 
dient  for  gaining  money  and  reputation, 
which  had  also  the  incidental  effect  of 
opening  a  connection  with  the  attorneys 
and  attracting  briefs.  In  November, 
1807,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  for 
the  publication  of  his  ”  Reports  of  Nisi 
Prius  Cases,”  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  the  nth  of  February  fol¬ 
lowing.  These  Reports  were  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  taken  up  with  the  decisions  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  with  a  judicial 
mind  of  no  common  order,  combined  an 
over-eagerness  for  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  led  to  occasional  mistakes. 
Talfourd  describes  him  as  going  through 
a  cause-list  at  Guildhall  like  a  rhinoceros 
through  a  sugar-plantation.  Referring 
to  the  surprise  expressed  by  a  brother 
Chief,  Sir  James  Mansfield,  at  finding 
how  universally  right  were  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  decisions,  Campbell  remarks 
that  the  wonder  may  a  little  abate  when 
the  “  garbling  process”  to  which  he 
subjected  them  is  made  known  ;  the 
fact  being  that  he  rejected  all  that  struck 
him  as  unsound. 

“  When  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  fourth 
and  last  volume,  I  had  a  whole  drawer  full  of 
'  bad  Ellenborough  law.  ’  The  threat  to  publish 
this  I  might  have  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
when  he  was  rude  to  me  ;  but  his  reputation  is 
now  secure,  for  the  whole  collection  was  re- 
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duccd  to  ashes  in  the  great  fire  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple.” 

His  lordship  acknowledged  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  first  number  by  a  polite 
note,  but,  as  subsequently  appeared, 
was  far  from  mollified  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  his  errors,  or  checked  by  fear  of 
the  rod  suspended  over  him.  In  March, 
1808,  after  his  third  Circuit,  Campbell 
exclaims  :  “  No  brief,  no  prospect  of 
ever  having  a  brief  on  Circuit  and  he 
complains  that,  apart  from  business, 
there  is  little  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  it.  He  does  better  at  Sessions 
and  in  town,  and  in  August  he  expresses 
regret  at  a  large  remittance  from  his 
brother  :  having  received  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  220  guineas  in  fees, 
besides  60/.  on  account  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Reports.”  ”  You  have  kept 
my  head  above  water  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  now  I  shall  go  on 
swimmingly”  Anticipating  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  shall  have  in  introducing  his 
brother  to  some  of  his  briefless  friends, 
he  writes  : 

”  I  trust  you  have  pretty  well  got  rid  of  your 
Scotch  accent — a  thing  of  which  you  know  I 
ha%’e  a  perfect  horror.  It  is  not  merely  the 
offence  to  my  ear  which  I  dread,  but  the  effect 
upon  my  own  enunciation  which  is  powerful 
and  inevitable.  If  I  sit  a  whole  evening  in  a 
company  of  Scotsmen,  I  am  afraid  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  open  my  mouth  lest  I  should  hear  a 
compliment  upon  my  Doric  dialect.” 

In  his  anxiety  to  soften  down  his 
Scotch  accent  he  acquired  a  mincing 
manner  of  pronunciation  which  materi¬ 
ally  lessened  the  effect  of  his  delivery. 
He  might  have  seen  in  IvOrd  Brougham 
how  little  eloquence  is  impaired  by  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  native  and  nat¬ 
ural  Doric. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  he  quitted  the 
Home  Circuit  and  joined  the  Oxford, 
where  an  opening  had  just  been  made 
by  the  secession  of  three  or  four  men  in 
good  practice,  and  the  competition 
promised  to  be  less  formidable.  This 
change  of  Circuit,  involving  that  of  Ses¬ 
sions,  turned  out  even  better  than  he 
had  reason  to  expect.  His  town  practice 
increases  surely  if  slowly,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1812,  he  writes  that  he  is  making 
more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  It  was 
Lord  Abinger  who  said  of  his  son-in- 
law  that  if  he  had  been  bred  an  opera- 
dancer  he  might  not  have  danced  as 


wells  as  Vestris,  but  he  would  have  got 
a  higher  salary.  It  is  comical,  remem¬ 
bering  this  remark,  to  find  that  at  the 
mature  age  of  34  he  actually  took  les¬ 
sons  in  dancing.  After  dwelling  at  some 
length  (October  nth,  1813)  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  deficiency  in  this  accom¬ 
plishment,  he  writes  : 

“  I  was  at  last  driven  to  the  resolution  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  one  of  the  dancing  masters  who  teach 
grown  gentlemen.  Accordingly  on  my  return 
from  the  circuit  1  waited  upon  a  celebrated 
artist  from  the  Opera  House.  Chass£  ! 
Coup£  !  Bris6  !  One  !  Two  !  Three  !  I  may 
say  I  devoted  the  long  vacation  to  this  pur¬ 
suit.  I  did  not  engage  in  special  pleading  with 
more  eagerness.  I  went  to  my  instructor  reg¬ 
ularly  every  morning  at  ten,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  returned  in  the  evening.  You 
may  be  sure  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits 
lest  I  should  be  seen  by  any  one  I  knew.  I 
might  have  met  an  attorney’s  clerk  accustomed 
to  bring  me  papers,  or  possibly  my  own  clerk. 
It  required  some  courage  to  face  this  danger, 
and  I  give  myself  infinite  credit  for  the  effort 
I  have  made.  I  have  been  highly  lucky  :  not 
recognized  a  single  face  I  had  seen  before  ' 
My  morning  lessons  were  private,  but  to  learn 
figures  it  was  of  course  indispensably  necessary 
to  mix  with  others.  I  met  several  dancing 
masters  from  the  country,  dashing  young 
shopkeepers,  ladies  qualifying  themselves  for 
governesses,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  attended  so  dil¬ 
igently  and  made  such  progress,  that  I  verily 
believe  that  1  pass  for  a  person  intending  to 
teach  the  art  myself  in  the  provinces.  I  en¬ 
tered  by  the  name  of  Smith  ;  but  my  usual  ap¬ 
pellation  is  *  the  gentleman.’  My  co-pupils  in 
general  make  no  mystery  about  their  family  or 
situation.  I  have  now  discontinued  the  morn¬ 
ing  lessons,  but  still  go  in  the  evenings.  If 
you  were  to  see  me  perform,  you  would  call 
me  ‘  le  dieu  de  la  danse.'  Seriously,  I  con¬ 
ceive  I  am  qualified  to  join  the  most  polite  as¬ 
semblies.  Instead  of  shunning  I  shall  now 
court  opportunities  of  figuring  on  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe.  In  short,  I  mean  to  become  un 
beau  garfon.  ” 

Speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  his 
countrymen  to  figure  as  men  of  fashion 
or  beaux  garfons.  Sir  Walter  Scott  re¬ 
marks  :  “  Every  point  of  national  char¬ 
acter  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to 
take  on  them  a  personage  which  is  as¬ 
sumed  with  so  much  facility  by  their 
brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.”  Camp¬ 
bell  formed  no  exception  to  this  re¬ 
mark. 

Far  from  being  confined  to  profes¬ 
sional,  personal,  and  domestic  matters, 
the  letters  abound  in  valuable  remarks 
on  current  politics  and  illustrations  of 
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character,  such  as  the  account  given 
him  by  Krougham,  who  had  it  from 
Lord  Cirey,  of  the  Emperor  .Alexander's 
reflections  on  “  the  branch  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution  called  the  Opposition" 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  thought  a 
very  fine  institution,  being  a  sort  of  mir¬ 
ror  in  which  Ministers  might  at  all  times 
see  themselves  and  discover  their  faults  ; 

“  ‘  But  there  was  one  thing  which  rather 
puzzled  him.  As  the  object  of  both  parties 
was  of  course  the  same — the  public  good — he 
did  not  exactly  understand  why  the  Opposition 
might  not  privately  give  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  Ministers,  secretly  telling  them  what 
measures  they  should  avoid  and  what  they 
should  adopt.  Ministers  would  derive  the 
same  advantage  from  these  friendly  conferences 
as  from  debates  in  Parliament,  and  there  would 
be  no  altercation,  exposure,  or  /clat.’  This 
was  chiefly  addressed  to  Grey,  who  did  not 
know  well  what  answer  to  return.  His 
Majesty  then  turned  suddenly  round  to  Gren¬ 
ville  and  said  :  *  Qu'en  pensez-vous,  milord  ?  * 
Grenville  observed  that  the  plan  appeared  very 
beautiful,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable." 

In  November,  1814,  he  writes  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  victory  over  Ellenborough, 
who  had  come  down  to  the  court  with  a 
volume  of  Reports  in  his  hand,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat,  charged 
Campbell  with  having  the  day  before 
cited  a  non-existing  note  : 

"  ElUnborough.  I  have  looked  at  the  report, 
and  no  such  note  is  to  be  found. 

"  Campbell.  I  cited  the  case  from  the  octavo 
edition,  in  which  there  certainly  is  the  note  I  re¬ 
ferred  to.  I  have  got  my  copy  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  I  can  now  produce  it  to  the  Court. 

“  Ellenborough  i^furibundus).  Sir,  that  is  the 
edition  I  have  looked  to.  I  have  brought  down 
my  copy,  which  is  now  before  me.  There  ! 
I  will  hand  it  down  to  you,  sir,  and  I  will  thank 
you  to  find  me  out  the  note.  (Book  handed 
down,  or  rather  thrown  at  my  head,  by  his 
Lordship.) 

"  CampbelUye'W^  great  firmness  and  dignity). 
My  Lord,  in  the  book,  which  your  Lordship 
had  the  kindness  to  hand  down  to  me,  I  find 
subjoined  to  Barbent's  case  the  following  note  : 
*  Note  :  The  Secretary  of  State  afterward  in¬ 
terfered  and  satisfied  the  creditors,  and  this 
person  was  discharged  out  of  custody.’ 

"  Ellenborough  (in  confusion).  Indeed  !  Let 
me  see  the  book.  Yes,  it  is  so.  I  had  over¬ 
looked  it.  You  were  right,  sir ;  you  were 
warranted  in  what  you  said. 

"  A  great  sensation  was  excited  in  the  Court, 
and  I  was  congratulated  \}'j  my  friends." 

The  victory  cost  him  dear,  for  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  not  a  generous  antag¬ 
onist  : 

"Mayi,  1815. — I  have  not  lately  had  any 


serious  set-to  with  my  Lord,  but  we  do  not  get 
on  comfortably  together.  He  has  still  particu¬ 
lar  pleasure  in  discharging  my  rule  or  in  mak¬ 
ing  one  absolute  against  me.  However,  he 
shall  treat  me  with  respect,  if  not  with  favor. 
I  chiefly  regret  his  brutality  on  the  ground  that 
it  makes  me  so  nervous,  and  checks  the  fair 
display  of  my  faculties." 

During  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the  long  va¬ 
cation  of  1815  he  fell  in  with  his  old 
pupil,  now  Sir  James  Wedderburn  Web¬ 
ster,  who  consulted  him  about  a  current 
scandal  affecting  his  (Sir  James’s)  wife. 
Lady  Frances,  and  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington.  "  I  cannot  mention  to  you 
more  than  that  1  am  certain  the  story  is 
false  and  calumnious.  But  the  Duke 
certainly  paid  and  is  disposed  to  pay  her 
the  most  particular  attentions.  The  ob¬ 
ject  at  present  is  to  discover  the  authors 
of  the  libel  and  to  bring  them  to  punish¬ 
ment.”  By  his  advice  an  action  of  libel 
was  brought  in  the  joint  names  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  against  the  St.  James’s 
Chronicle,  He  was  junior  counsel,  and 
complains  that,  although  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  on  his  shoulders,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  any  prominent 
part,  and  was  unfairly  deprived  of  the 
iclat  which  might  have  accrued  to  him 
from  the  examination  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Forgetting  to  mention  the 
result  (a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs),  he 
gives  vent  to  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  ; 

"  Webster  and  his  wife  have  been  a  week  in 
London,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  them. 
She  is  the  most  fascinating  creature  that  ever 
lived,  and  I  believe  in  my  conscience  most  per¬ 
fectly  virtuous.  I  really  am  quite  in  love  with 
her.  She  may  well  be  the  conqueror  of  the 
conqueror  of  the  world." 

**«*•* 

"  Having  been  the  idol  of  Brussels  and  Paris 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  she  is  personally 
acquainted  with  almost  all  the  distinguished 
characters  in  Europe.  Then  as  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  it.  I  rather  think  she  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  Duke’s  visit  to  Brussels  the  next  day. 
And  at  any  rate  she  had  intelligence  from  the 
field  every  hour.  What  she  has  seen  she  tells 
with  as  much  naivete  as  a  country  girl.  I  was 
five  hours  in  conversation  with  her  on  Friday 
evening,  and  it  seemed  but  a  moment." 

Not  long  afterward  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  quarrelled,  and  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  morning  paper  offering 
for  sale,  at  a  solicitor’s  office  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  two  letters  from  the  Duke, the 
one  written  the  very  night  of  the  battle 
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of  Waterloo,  the  other  the  day  after. 
Colonel  Gurwood  was  commissioned  to 
purchase  them,  which  he  did  for  6o/. 
The  Duke  took  them,  read  them  care¬ 
fully  through,  and  then  flung  them  into 
the  fire  with  an  emphatic  remark  on  his 
own  folly  in  having  written  them. 
Neither  of  these,  therefore,  could  have 
been  the  letter  to  the  same  lady  printed 
in  “The  Supplemental  Despatches” 
(vol.  X.  p.  531),  dated  “  Bruxelles,  19th 
June,  half-past  8  in  the  morning,”  sim¬ 
ply  announcing  the  victory,  telling  her 
that  her  father.  Lord  Mountmorres, 
might  safely  remain  in  Brussels,  and 
ending,  “  the  finger  of  Providence  was 
on  me,  and  I  escaped  unhurt.” 

Lady  Frances  has  a  double  claim  to 
immortality.  Lord  Byron  was  her  de¬ 
voted  and  apparently  favorite  admirer 
till  she  threw  him  over  for  the  Duke, 
and  the  reproachful,  very  compromising, 
verses  beginning,  “  Go,  triumph  secure¬ 
ly,”  were  addressed  to  her.  A  curious 
incident  of  this  liaison  was  narrated  by 
Scrope  Davies.  “  Byron  came  one  even¬ 
ing  into  my  lodgings  in  St. ^James’s 
Street  in  a  towering  passion,  and,  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  fire,  broke  out  into  a  fit  of 
railing  against  women  in  general,  and 
that  woman  in  particular.  He  tore  from 
his  watch-ribbon  a  seal  she  had  given 
him  and  dashed  it  into  the  grate.  As 
soon  as  he  left  the  room  I  picked  it  out, 
and  here  it  is.”  It  was  a  large  seal, 
representing  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  star  in 
the  distance,  with  the  motto  :  "Si  je 
la  perdSf  je  suis perdu."* 

It  may  be  collected  from  Campbell’s 
letters  that  his  father  and  brother  were 
disappointed  at  seeing  his  name  so  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  newspapers,  at  his  remaining 
unknown  to  fame  while  his  income  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  “  If,”  he 
replies,  “  I  remain  bbscure,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  profits.”  He 
himself  has  a  yearning  for  display  or 
notoriety  as  a  thing  of  marketable  vdue, 
independently  of  the  gratification  to 
vanity  or  self-love.  Thus  he  writes, 
June,  1816  : 

“  I  think  my  genius  never  displayed  itself 
more  than  in  this  proceeding.  1  take  more 
credit  to  myself  for  setting  up  my  groom  and 
horses  than  for  writing  my  book,  or  fagging  in 

*  “  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.*’  Second 
edition,  p.  351,  note. 
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Tidd’s  office.  Of  such  efforts  a  common  man 
is  capable — but  he  is  not  a  common  man  who 
thus  adapts  himself  to  varying  circumstances, 
and  who  seeks  the  same  object  by  opposite 
means  !  Laying  down  my  Reports  and  setting 
up  my  horses,  I  announce  that  my  fortune  is 
made,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  disposition  to 
employ  me.  I  must,  of  course,  display  the 
same  assiduity  and  devotedness  for  which  I 
have  been  hitherto  remarked.’’ 

The  declared  object  of  the  dancing 
lessons  was  the  promotion  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  schemes  or  dreams  in  which  he 
now  thought  himself  fully  justified  in  in¬ 
dulging.  “  If  a  pretty  girl  of  respecta¬ 
ble  connections  should  fall  in  love  with 
my  brisks,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
make  her  my  partner  for  life.  I  could 
now  venture  on  marriage  without  impru¬ 
dence,  and  I  have  no  time  to  lose.” 
Much  time  was  not  required,  for  after  a 
dinner  at  which  he  met  “  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dashing  people,”  he  writes  that 
“  two  girls  that  I  had  thought  of  are’go- 
ing  to  be  married  to  my  rivals.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  not  met  with  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  rebuff,  for  I  had  never  spoken 
to  either  of  them  in  my  life.” 

Again,  after  a  dinner  at  Alexander’s 
(afterward  Chief  Baron)  : 

“  I  there  met  a  niece  of  his,  a  very  sweet 
and  interesting  girl,  whom  I  should  like  very 
well  for  a  wife.  I  went  with  her  a  few  days 
after  to  a  picture  gallery,  and  afterward  called 
upon  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since,  nor 
shall  I  probably  see  her  again  these  three 
months.  I  cannot  run  after  her  or  any  woman. 
The  thing  is  impossible.  I  would  willingly 
sacrifice  any  given  quantity  of  business  ;  but 
if  I  were  to  attempt  this,  the  concern  would  at 
once  break  up  and  go  to  ruin.” 

The  manner  in  which  his  marriage 
was  brought  about  is  told  with  details 
and  touches  of  sentiment  which  give  it 
the  interest  of  a  romance.  The  first 
faint  indication  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  January  i6th,  1820  : 

“  A  pleasant  party  at  Scarlett's.  1  sat  at 
dinner  next  Miss  Scarlett,  and  Scarlett  has  in¬ 
vited  me  to  spend  some  days  with  him  at  his 
country  house  at  Easter.  What  say  you  to  that  ? 
Very  small  accidents  may  at  present  determine 
my  subsequent  history.” 

Little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
May  4th,  1820,  to  his  brother  : 

“  I  told  you  that  *  the  affair  ’  had  nearly  died 
away.  .  .  .  Tancred  (the  worthiest  of  men) 
had  given  me  the  same  advice  with  you,  to 
hold  back  and  let  the  thing  drop,  unless  there 
was  distinct  encouragement  from  the  other 
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side.  Coltman,  he,  and  I,  have  all  been  un- 
lurtunate  in  love,  although  happy  in  friendship. 
Tancred  has  met  with  more  rebuffs  than 
either.  But  there  might  be  an  entertaining 
volume  made  up  of  the  *  rejected  addresses  ’ 
of  the  three. 

“  *  Alas  !  for  all  that  I  have  ever  read, 

Or  ever  heard  in  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth.' 

I  can  only  say  with  Gibbon  that  ‘  I  feel 
dearer  to  myself  for  having  been  capable  of 
this  elegant  and  refined  passion.’  ” 

“  Tancred  and  I,”  he  continues, 

“  have  made  a  vow  that  we  will  hence¬ 
forth  never  court,  and  that,  unless  we 
are  courted,  we  will  remain  in  a  state  of 
single  blessedness.”  He  did  not  ad¬ 
here  to  this  resolution  long,  for  in  the 
following  week  he  is  engaged  to  escort 
the  lady  to  the  Regent’s  Park,  which  he 
does,  attired  (as  he  duly  records)  in 
white  duck  trousers,  a  buff  waistcoat, 
and  an  olive-colored  morning  frock- 
coat,  cut  after  the  fashion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  : 

“  We  rode  through  St.  James’s  Park,  up 
Constitution  Hill,  into  the  New  Road,  and  all 
round  the  Regent’s  Park,  getting  back  about 
six.  The  conversation  good-humored,  but  not 
approaching  anything  particular.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  and  the  excursion  went  off 
altogether  very  well. 

“  According  to  all  reasoning  this  is  en¬ 
couragement,  but  I  find  matters  of  all  sorts 
now  turn  out  so  differently  from  what  might  be 
expected  on  fair  calculation  that  I  know  not 
what  inference  to  draw.” 

The  extent  to  which  his  feelings  were 
involved  and  his  thoughts  preoccupied, 
is  shown  by  his  eagerness  to  draw  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable  inferences  from  pass¬ 
ing  remarks  and  occurrences  : 

“  Ttusday  night.  May  i6. — I  was  speaking  to 
Scarlett  to  day  about  opportunities  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  said  a  man  need  not  complain  of  the 
want  of  opportunities  who  does  not  avail  him¬ 
self  of  those  he  has.  Whether  there  was  any 
hidden  meaning  in  this  you  know  as  much  as 
I  do.” 

The  meaning  he  suspected  and  hoped 
was  that  contained  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Montrose  : 

”  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.” 

But  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the 
father-in-law  that  was  to  be,  who  was 
probably  thinking  of  a  different  class  of 


opportunities,  for  when  Campbell  did 
put  it  to  the  touch,  he  received  (July 
7th)  the  following  letter  : 

“  My  dear  Campbell  :  If  I  could  permit 
myseMto  indulge  a  personal  wish  upon  the 
subjea  of  the  enclos^  papers,  I  would  ex¬ 
press  my  concern  and  regret  at  their  contents. 

I  think  it  right  to  send  them  to  you  without  de¬ 
lay,  as  it  is  not  right  upon  important  subjects 
to  trifle  with  a  man’s  expectations.  It  appears 
to  me  also  that  1  could  not  by  any  words  of 
my  own  give  a  more  genuine  expression  of  the 
feelings  which  dictate  these  letters,  or  convey 
them  in  a  manner  more  respectful  to  you. 

“  Ever  yours  truly, 

’’James  Scarlett,” 

The  enclosed  papers  were  two  letters 
from  the  lady  :  one  to  her  father,  and 
one  to  the  suitor  declining  his  proposal 
of  marriage.  The  shock  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  almost  drove  him  to  despair. 

‘‘  What  is  to  become  of  me  I  know  not. 

I  am  at  this  moment  wholly  unfit  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  life  ”  This  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  brother  directly  after  receiving 
the  fatal  letter.  At  5  p.m.  he  adds  :  "  I 
have  not  yet  beer  able  to  taste  anything 
to-day,  but  I  shall  force  myself  to  have 
some  refreshment  presently.  What  seems 
remarkable,  1  have  a  constant  drowsi¬ 
ness,  whereas  before  I  was  unable  to 
sleep.’*^  Involuntary  admiration  mingles 
with  and  aggravates  the  disappointment. 
“  Are  not  her  letters  well  written  ?  and 
they  are  in  the  most  beautiful  hand  you 
ever  saw  ?  My  future  lot  is  a  terrible 
contrast  with  what  it  might  have  been.” 
Five  days  elapse  before  he  can  shake  off 
the  stupor,  and  take  a  calm  review  of 
his  position. 

”  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  complain 
of.  Although,  from  the  situations  in  which  we 
were  seen  together,  any  stranger  would  have 
supposed  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  accept 
the  ofi'er,  yet  these  were  not  of  her  choosing, 
and  generally  she  had  no  control  over  them.  I 
cannot  say  that  she  ever  gave  me  any  positive 
encouragement.  The  conduct  of  the  family 
has  been  marked  by  delicacy,  frankness,  and 
kindness.  Yesterday,  in  court,  Robert  handed 
me  a  slip  of  paper  with  these  lines  : 

”  ‘  Fama  tui  casus  nostras  pervenit  ad  aures, 

Indignas  sortes  clam  dolet  atra  domus.’ 

”  I  now  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  you 
forever.  Excuse,  my  dear  brother,  the  pain 
and  anxiety  I  have  caused  you.  Request  our 
father  not  to  mention  it  to  me  again.” 

He  gradually  recovers  his  tone  of 
mind,  comments  with  his  wonted  anima¬ 
tion  on  passing  topics,  and  recurs  with 
pleasure  to  his  professional  prospects. 
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protesting  all  the  while  that  life  is  no 
longer  worth  living  for.  It  is  a  sign  of 
goc^  augury  that  Scarlett  offers  to  pro* 
pose  him  at  Brooks’s.  “  I  said  I  should 
like  it  very  much.  I  may  possildy  be 
black-balled — a  common  event,  which 
happened  thrice  to  poor  Mackintosh.” 
To  be  put  up  at  this  club  he  rightly  re¬ 
gards  as  openly  “listing”  with  the 
Whigs,  whose  chances  of  office  had  not 
much  improved  since  Byron  wrote  of 
them  ; 

“  Nought’s  permanent  among  the  human  race. 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place.” 

Campbell  was  fully  aware  of  this. 

”  I  met  a  man  at  the  Salon  des  Etrangers  at 
Paris,  who  told  me  his  system  of  play  was  this 
— to  wait  till  nair  had  lost  five  times  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  then  to  go  on  backing  this  color 
till  he  won.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  man 
may  join  the  Whigs  at  the  present  moment, 
considering  their  past  disasteis.  Scarlett  did 
not  at  all  know  when  there  will  be  a  ballot,  and 
my  fate  may  not  be  decided  for  months.” 

Another  good  sign  was  that  at  the 
Westminster  Sittings,  after  Michaelmas 
Term,  1820,  when  Scarlett  was  absent 
during  three  days,  he  gave  his  briefs  to 
Campbell  to  hold.  It  would  appear 
from  a  letter  to  his  father  that  this  was 
his  first  marked  experience  as  a  leader, 
and  he  concludes  that,  with  opportunity 
and  practice,  he  should  make  a  very  toler 
able  one.  In  the  depth  of  his  despond¬ 
ency  he  announces  that  he  is  going  to  set 
up  a  cabriolet,  ”  which  is  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  carriage  in  London  for  a  single 
man.”  We  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
precise  steps  by  which  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  him  and  his  intended  was 
brought  about,  but  as  they  frequently 
met  m  society,  the  wonder  is  that  they 
were  so  long  coming  to  an  understand¬ 
ing. 

“  May  19.  1821. — My  dear  Brother  :  I  was 
at  a  very  brilliant  rout  last  night  in  Spring 
Gardens  [Scarlett’s].  I  never  saw  so  many 
pretty  women  in  one  house.  I  need  not  add 
that  the  company  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
legal,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  lawyers  are  not  by  any  means  to 
boast  of.  Barristers  do  not  marr)-  their  mis¬ 
tresses  so  frequently  as  they  used  to  do,  but 
they  seldom  can  prepuce  a  woman  that  a  man 
can  take  under  his  arm  with  any  credit  I 
was  so  much  excited  that  when  I  went  to  bed 
(as  our  father  says)  ’  I  did  not  shut  an  eye  the 
whole  night’  ” 

On  the  31st  he  writes  that  he  may  al¬ 


most  pronounce  himself  an  accepted 
lover,  although  still  intensely  anxious 
and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  awaking  out 
of  a  pleasant  dream. 

”  I  had  not  hinted  to  Parke,  Tancred,  or  any 
one  else,  that  I  ever  thought  of  renewing  my 
addresses,  and  you  are  the  ouly  human  being 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  my  good  fortune.” 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  point  by  a 
walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  a  dinner  in  Spring  Gardens  on 
Sunday : 

”  Since  then  I  have  been  in  New  Street 
daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  every¬ 
thing  has  proceeded  to  my  heart’s  desire.  On 
Tuesday  I  attended  her  to  the  opera,  and  as  we 
could  not  get  a  box  we  went  to  the  pit,  which 
this  season  has  not  been  unfashionable.  .  .  . 

”  I  have  not  yet  said  a  word  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Scarlett,  but  I  must  write  to  him  to¬ 
morrow.  There  seems  no  rational  ground  to 
doubt  that  the  union  will  take  place  after  the 
circuit.  I  might  have  fared  better  the  former 
year,  if  1  had  applied  to  the  young  lady  di¬ 
rectly.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  great  event 
is  to  come  off  is  arranged  two  months 
in  advance. 

“  yuty  29.  1821. — We  will  (riV)  go  down  to 
Abinger  on  Friday,  and  next  day  is  the  8th. 
I  propose  immediately  to  make  off  for  Dover. 
I  mean  to  have  the  passport,  the  license,  etc., 
all  ready  before  1  leave  town  for  the  circuit.  I 
shall  be  dresKd  in  a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat 
and  white  trousers.” 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  (Sep¬ 
tember  8th),  the  happy  couple  leave 
England  for  France,  where  they  remain 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
when  he  is  compelled  to  think  ot  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  He  is  not  included  in 
the  new  distribution  of  silk.  Neither 
are  Brougham  and  Denman.  “  Both 
will  have  their  revenge  in  the  House  of 
Commons.”  For  himself :  “  I  do  not 
at  all  feel  aggrieved  or  injured  in  not 
being  included.  On  the  Circuit  I  shall 
be  on  vehet — sure  of  a  brief  in  every 
cause,  with  an  occasional  lead.” 

He  is  elected  at  Brooks’s  after  Ix)rd 
Duncannon,  the  great  authority  of  the 
Club,  had  declared  that  he  had  not  a 
chance.  The  principal  domestic  events 
of  the  next  two  years  are  the  birth  of 
two  children,  the  marriage  of  his  brother, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  (Nov.  24, 
1824).  His  practice  increases  rapidly, 
but  the  well-earned  promotion  is  with¬ 
held.  There  is  still  a  lion  on  the  path. 
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**  yutu  I,  1825. — I  know  from  undoubted 
authority  that  the  Chancellor  says  the  following 
dialogue  passed  between  him  and  the  King  last 
Sunday  week  :  A'.  ‘  Well,  my  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  you  see  I  was  right  in  not  consenting  to 
Mr.  Brougham  having  a  silk  gown.  You  see 
how  he  has  been  attacking  you. '  C.  '  Sir,  your 
Majesty  may  have  cause  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  I  may  have  cause  to  complain 


of  hkn  ;  but  from  his  station  at  the  bar,  and 
the  injury  done  to  others  by  his  not  having 
rank,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  he  ought 
to  have  it,  and  I  again  implore  your  Majesty 
to  give  your  consent.’  K.  ‘I’ll  be  damned  if 
I  do  while  1  continue  King  of  England.’  ” 

Quarterly  Review. 

•  (Te  he  ceutinmtJ.) 


WOMAN’S  CLAIM, 

BY  EMILY  PFEIFFER. 


Hitherto,  when  the  women  to  whom 
the  larger  interests  of  Society  are  dear 
have  expressed  their  desire  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage  in  their  own  di¬ 
rection,  they  have  very  commonly  been 
met  by  the  assurance  that  they  belonged 
to  an  insignificant  minority,  the  stx  be¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  indifferent,  if  not  averse 
to,  the  active  assumption  of  citizenship. 
The  overflowing  meetings  which  have 
taken  place  successively  at  Manchester, 
in  London,  and  elsewhere,  must  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion  go  far  to  silence 
objections  founded  on  a  premise  which 
every  passing  year  is  rendering  more  er¬ 
roneous.  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
show  of  hands  if  the  issue  were  polled 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  as  the  quality  of  ad¬ 
herents  which  determines  the  success  of 
a  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  force  of  intellect  and  character 
known  by  public  proof  to  exist  among 
Englishwomen,  is  warmly  pledged  to 
this  woman’s  cause. 

It  may  be  conceded,  then,  as  a  fact 
that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
daughters  of  England  to  be  no  longer 
excluded  from  participation  in  one  of 
the  rights  which  her  sons  hold  dear,  is  a 
genuine  and  increasing  one  ;  and  in  face 
of  the  manifest  mental  and  moral  worth 
of  its  chief  advocates,  the  assertion — a 
favorite  retreat  of  nonplussed  disputants 
— that  the  “  best  women”  are  still  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  change,  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  likewise  untenable.  I  will 
not  darken  counsel  by  affecting  to  mis¬ 
understand  what  is  meant  in  this  con¬ 
nection  by  the  “  best  women.”  They 
are  the  home-loving  and  tender  crea¬ 
tures  to  whom  fate  has  been  good,  and 


who  find  their  highest  joy — no  very 
difficult  strain,  as  it  may  be  thought — in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood,  undeniably  the 
most  accordant  to  Nature  of  any  that 
can  plenish  a  woman’s  lot,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  bodily  and  spiritually  en¬ 
grossing,  that  those  who  well  fulfil  them 
may  be  forgiven  if  they  tend  to  somewhat 
narrow  the  view  and  contract  the  sym¬ 
pathies.  But  whether  the  outlook  of 
these  fortunate  sisters  may  happen  to  be 
narrow  or  wide,  it  is  probable  that  the 
larger-hearted  advocates  of  women’s 
right  to  make  their  political  judgments 
regarded,  would  think  little  of  yielding 
the  place  of  honor,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  selfish  or  unthinking,  to  the  happy 
band  from  whose  ranks  it  is  possible 
that  chance  or  a  more  fastidious 
taste  have  exiled  themselves.  A  circle 
which  includes  a  large  contingent  of  un¬ 
paid  workers  who  are  helping  forward 
the  best  interests  of  humanity  in  many 
fields,  and  whose  representative  woman 
may  be  taken  to  be  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale,  will  in  any  case  be  felt  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  select. 

The  men  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  affirm 
that  “  good  women”  are  in  want  of 
nothing,  are  far  however  from  disclaim¬ 
ing  the  testimony  to  the  same  effect  of 
beings  who  cannot  be  called  “good,” 
without  putting  an  undue  strain  upon 
language,  and  who  have  of  women 
neither  the  pitiful  heart  nor  the  helpful 
hand,  but  only  the  weakness  and  arrest¬ 
ed  development.  These  are  the  careless 
sisters  of  the  millions  who  ”  work  and 
weep,”  for  working  and  weeping  are 
only  separately  apportioned  in  a  ballad, 
or  in  the  quasi-poetical  atmosphere 
which  stagnates  in  places  about  mascu- 
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line  thought ;  these  are  the  “  sitters  at 
ease,”  whose  lives  are  given  to  self¬ 
pleasing  as  an  end,  and  to  flattering  the 
humors  of  the  men  of  whom  they  are 
the  complement,  as  a  means  ;  who  are 
callous  to  misery  which  they  deem  not 
likely  to  affect  themselves,  and  have  no 
aspiration  higher  than  the  false  ideal 
which  is  the  negative  of  manly  vices. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  factions  to  be 
loud  and  prominent,  and  so  to  create  a 
false  notion  of  their  numbers  and 
weight  ;  but  happily  for  our  hopes  and 
for  the  prospects  of  humanity,  those  of 
the  sex  who,  while  neglecting  their  near¬ 
est  ties,  are  utterly  without  what  in  the 
cant  of  science  is  now  known  as  the 
“  tribal  conscience,”  are  a  minority, 
unworthy  to  be  counted  in  the  sum  of 
opinion  on  a  question  of  this  nature  and 
extent. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  a  fact  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  one  which  is  presenting 
itself  with  increasing  urgency,  that  a 
vast  number  of  those  who  represent  the 
noblest  and  tenderest  womanhood 
among  us,  are  dissatisfied  with  what  has 
come  to  be  the  injustice  of  their  position 
in  view  of  the  new  social  developments 
which  have  brought  with  them  new  needs. 
They  are  dissatisfied,  that  while  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  obey  the  natural  law  of 
development,  the  arbitrary  laws  under 
which  they  live  remain  rigid  in  their 
regard.  It  is  no  great  thing  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  lives  of  women  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  altered  conditions. 
The  claim  that  widows  and  spinsters, 
when  independent  holders  of  property, 
should  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  carries  so  much 
of  reason  on  its  face  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  on  what  ground  it  could  be  with¬ 
stood,  other  than  that  of  a  panic  fear  of 
results  against  which  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Nature  had  sufficiently  pro¬ 
vided.  This  demand  for  the  possession 
of  the  suffrage  by  widows  and  spinsters 
was  the  whole  of  the  plea  advanced  at 
the  meetings  referred  to — a  plea  not 
simply  put  forward  for  the  nonce,  as  we 
are  sometimes  warned,  but  one  which 
there  is  reason  to  think  honestly  repre¬ 
sents  the  extent  of  the  claim  as  made  by 
the  majority  of  its  female  advocates. 
That  widows  and  spinsters,  as  women, 
and  possible  wives,  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  for  judging  of  the  wants  of  women. 


whether  single  or  married,  than  men, 
who  must  always  view  them  chiefly  in 
relation  to  themselves,  few  I  think  will 
contest.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  restrict  the  suf¬ 
frage  to  single  women  householders 
would  be  a  perfect  one,  but  only  that  it 
appears  to  be  the  best  which  the  nature 
of  things  permits  of,  and  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  certain  intuitive  sense  of 
fitness,  together  with  a  feeling  of  the 
sacredness  of  ideals  possessed  largely  by 
women,  would  help  them  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  of  a  logic  more  tough  than 
that  presented  by  the  limitations  which 
marriage  would  be  suffered  to  impose 
upon  them. 

Marriage  is  something  more  than  a 
partnership — it  is  ideally  a  union  ;  and 
if  in  the  imperfection  of  all  human  rela¬ 
tions  it  fails  in  part,  sometimes  fails 
wholly,  to  fulfil  its  promise,  it  remains, 
fiction  or  truth,  the  lever  which  beyond 
all  others  has  been  effective  in  raising 
the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  height  at 
which  the  sacrifice  it  enforces  can  alone 
maintain  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  in  the  domestic  in¬ 
terior,  however  much  the  “  No,”  perti¬ 
nent  or  impertinent,  may  enliven  the 
sameness  of  marital  discourse,  it  will  be 
felt,  I  think,  as  seemly  that  while  the 
marriage  tie  remains  in  force  no  authen¬ 
ticated  record  of  disagreement  should 
go  forth  from  the  home  to  the  world. 
But  the  sphere  of  a  woman  is  so  en¬ 
larged  by  marriage,  her  dignity  so  in¬ 
creased  by  motherhood,  that  it  is  little 
likely  this  renunciation  of  one  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  on  accepting  a  part¬ 
nership  for  life,  would  be  accounted  so 
deep  a  hardship  as  objectors  would  have 
us  believe.  The  ear  of  the  husband  is 
found  by  most  wives  to  be  very  conven¬ 
iently  within  reach,  and  if  the  quickened 
interest  in  political  questions  which  the 
change  would  inevitably  spread  among 
women,  bond  and  free,  should  furnish 
another  subject  of  possible  variance,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  each  one  of  those 
interests,  intellectual  or  moral,  which 
separate  the  cultivated  women  of  our 
own  clime  and  age  from  the  odalisque 
and  the  squaw.  That  the  too-tardily 
effected,  and  still  very  imperfect  regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  property  of  wives, 
imply  a  p>ossible  separation  of  interests 
incompatible  with  perfect  union,  is  self- 
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evident,  but  all  our  dealings  are  with  an 
imperfect  order  of  things,  of  which  it  is 
our  difficult  endeavor  to  make  the  best. 
This  imagined  union  can,  in  Protestant 
countries,  be  openly  dissevered,  and  the 
bitterest  wrong  has  resulted  in  cases 
where  the  rupture  of  |}ersonal  bonds  has 
been  confessed,  while  the  legal  tie  main¬ 
taining  the  community  of  property — by 
which  is  meant  its  absorption  by  the 
man — has  been  held  intact.  When  in¬ 
justice,  gross  as  that  which  can  even  now 
creep  in  under  existing  laws,  has  been 
rendered  impossible,  not  by  an  invidious 
special  act  of  the  woman  pur]x>rting  to 
be  married,  or  of  her  friends,  but  by 
the  providence  of  a  protecting  law — no 
more  than  an  honest  confession  will 
have  been  made,  that  we  are  seeking  to 
provide  against  possible  flaws  in  work 
which  has  to  be  built  up  of  doubtful 
material.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
society,  in  the  abstract,  to  enforce  upon 
its  members  by  external  means,  the  un- 
devialing  cultusof  its  purest  ideals  ;  the 
piety  which  exalts  them  must  be  the 
growth  of  the  individual  conscience. 

Women  are  still  sometimes  roundly 
told  that  they  have  no  grievances, 
and  asked  what  it  is  they  can  want 
which  it  lies  within  the  competence  of 
the  suffrage  to  give  them.  Like  Shy- 
lock,  “  I  will  not  answer  that.”  There 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  going  over  that 
ground  of  old  wrongs  which  has  often 
led  to  bitter  question.  I  will  not  even 
more  than  point  in  passing  at  the  burn¬ 
ing  injustice  which  can  wrest  from  the 
woman's  grasp  the  child  who,  bone  of 
her  bone,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  is  the  fruit 
of  her  labor  and  sorrow.  It  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  sufficient  that  women  are  awaking 
to  a  consciousness  that  their  interests 
are  unrepresented,  and  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  that  they  feel  themselves  ag¬ 
grieved  by  their  position — illugically 
maintained  in  the  face  of  altered  condi¬ 
tions — of  a  separate  caste  ;  and  that 
they  demand  to  join  their  judgment  to 
the  opinions  of  men  on  questions  of  so¬ 
cial  policy,  and  to  add  their  experience 
to  those  same  opinions  on  matters  with 
which  it  is  their  special  function  to  deal. 
To  this  end  they  seek  to  give  weight  to 
their  views  in  the  authorized  fashion  ; 
they  claim  to  count  as  an  element  in  the 
constituencies  with  which  members  of 
the  Lower  House  have  to  reckon. 
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There  are  rocks  ahead,  no  less  than 
evils  behind  and  abreast  of  us,  and  the 
dangers  which  threaten  society  in  the 
shaking  of  the  old  faith,  the  loss  of  the 
old  sanctions  of  conduct,  and  the  over¬ 
turning  of  the  old  ideals,  are  dangers 
which  must  press  with  something  more 
than  equal  force  upon  its  weaker  half. 
If  women  must  labor,  and  run  risks  with 
men,  they  demand  to  have  something 
of  their  security,  or  at  least  to  have 
free  hands  for  the  fight.  They  do  not 
wish  to  struggle  in  bonds  or  to  fall  help¬ 
less  into  any  pit  which  may  open.  They 
are  not  likely  to  exhibit  a  dangerous  im¬ 
patience,  such  as  could  be  supposed  to 
imperil  the  yessel  of  State,  even  if  the 
share  of  power  demanded  by  them  were 
to  be  more  than  that  fractional  one 
of  which  there  is  now  question.  Their 
natural  position  in  the  scheme  of  things 
may  be  taken  for  a  guarantee  that  the 
impact  of  their  influence  upon  political 
questions  would  be  consolidating  rather 
than  destructive.  But  if  they  presuma¬ 
bly  will  not  hurry  on  the  wheels  of  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  something  that  they  may  be 
expected  to  help  in  keeping  them  upon 
the  rails.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  interests  of  marriage,  for  instance, 
would  be  more  jealously  guarded  by 
women,  single  or  widowed,  than  they 
w'ould  be  by  men  ;  and  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  on  the  maintenance  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  rest  the  higher  hopes  of  the  race  f 
Life  has  this  in  common  with  Art  :  that 
the  continent  of  a  supreme  law,  to 
which  voluntary  obedience  is  rendered, 
is  essential  to  its  most  perfect  develop¬ 
ment.  Time  was  when  the  praise  of 
marriage  would  have  been  superfluous  as 
the  praise  of  sunlight ;  now  it  seems  not 
wholly  irrelevant  to  point  out  in  what  its 
essence  consists,  and  what  its  observance 
has  done  for  us.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
highest  capacities  of  our  nature,  love, 
and  faith,  of  which  last  it  is  on  the 
man’s  side  the  most  signal  human  ex¬ 
pression.  The  heirs  to  a  man’s  worldly 
possessions  and  to  the  treasure  of  his 
affections,  the  beings  for  whom  he  works 
and  strives,  and  for  whose  abundance 
he  is  contented  often  to  go  bare,  he 
takes  as  his  own  upon  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  woman  of  his  choice.  That  this 
sacred  trust  is  on  the  whole  so  rarely 
betrayed  that  the  marriage  bond  is  so 
widely  respected  as  to  cause  the  sense 
34 
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of  risk  to  pass  practically  out  of  view,  is 
a  circumstance  which  is  adding,  slowly 
and  surely  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other,  to  the  sum  of  that  faith  by 
which  man  as  man  must  live.  I.«t  the 
elected  partnership  once  lose  its  nobly 
sacrificial  and  sacramental  character,  let 
the  caprice  of  man  or  woman  claim  to 
be  its  own  law,  the  discordance  of  habit 
or  opinion  felt  on  the  satiety  of  passion 
its  own  dispensation,  let  the  man  be  free 
to  shake  off  a  yoke  that  irks,  and  the 
woman  be  emancipated  from  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  herself  as  the  shrine  of  his 
dearest  hopes,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
strength  of  individual  will,  increased  by 
struggle  and  conquest,  which  has  been 
lifting  us  higher  and  higher  above  the 
unregulated  instincts  of  the  brute  ?  If 
the  woman  of  the  future  is  to  be  held, 
and  rightly  held,  accountable  primarily 
to  herself  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
truth,  and  if  the  notion  that  dishonor 
can  come  to  any  separate  soul  through 
other  than  his  own  act  should  be  ex¬ 
ploded,  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  companion  of  man  is  the  priestess 
of  a  temple  whose  desecration  is  his 
ruin.  No  State  is  known  to  have  risen 
to  greatness,  that  has  not  had  "  the  fam¬ 
ily  ”  working  to  its  own  increase,  and 
diffusing  itself  as  a  vital  organic  ele¬ 
ment  within  it,  and  the  family  can  only 
exist  with  the  definition  necessary  to  its 
effective  action,  through  the  state  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  woman  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  its  head  ;  without  the  husband 
the  circle  of  family  is  incomplete,  and 
without  the  family  there  can  be  no  order 
IQ  human  relations,  no  permanence  in 
human  affections,  no  strength  of  self-re¬ 
straint  or  forbearance — in  a  word,  no 
virtue.  The  nomad  of  social  institu¬ 
tions  would  spread  disorder  as  a  plague. 
As  for  love,  the  great  regenerator,  love 
which  is 

'*  Half  dead  to  think  that  he  could  die,” 

it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  sorry  figure 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  make  in  any 
such  time-bargain  in  place  of  marriage 
as  that  which  finds  advocates  among  cer¬ 
tain  moralists.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  no  lover’s  vows  to  move  even 
the  laughter  of  Jove  ;  at  which  I  think 
the  earth  no  less  than  the  heaven  would 
l>e  sadder.  When  the  time  shall  come 
that  we  have  cast  away  the  marriage 


pledge  to  progress,  it  is  presumable  that 
we  shall  have  commenced  our  downward 
course,  and  be  on  our  way  back  to  the 
ascidian,  and  through  that  to  some 
wholly  molluscous  creature  preparatory 
to  the  final  extinction.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  sentiment  of  love  is 
deepened  and  exalted  by  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  brought  to  it  by  lovers  in  mar¬ 
riage.  What  is  here  contended  is,  that 
a  human  pair,  in  placing  this  seal  upon 
love  and  faith,  taken  in  its  moment  of 
efflorescence,  are  unconsciously  drawn 
into  the  current  of  that  stream  which 
sets  toward  progress,  and  are  making, 
unknown  to  themselves,  an  offering  of 
individual  liberty  in  the  interests  of  the 
race.  That  a  philosopher  here  and 
there,  his  vital  energies  having  chiefly 
run  to  brain,  should  find  rest  by  his  own 
fireside  with  the  companion  of  his  ex¬ 
periment  in  life  and  their  offspring, 
proves  nothing  for  the  probable  perma¬ 
nence  of  unlegalized  relations  among 
the  masses,  with  whom  erratic  fancy 
might  be  expected  to  be  rather  stimu¬ 
lated  than  controlled  by  culture,  and 
who  would  in  any  case  not  be  living  un¬ 
der  the  check — stronger  than  law  itself 
—  of  a  thesis  to  uphold. 

All  women  must  deeply  feel  the 
plague  spot  on  our  social  system,  for 
which,  according  to  the  moralists  cited, 
the  abolition  of  marriage  is  the  remedy  ; 
it  is  a  grief  and  shame  to  the  best  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  too  vile  a  thing  to  be 
cured  by  dispersion.  A  French  writer 
has  said  :  “  The  virtue  of  woman  is  the 
finest  invention  of  man.”  The  thing  is 
indeed  so  good,  and  men  owe  so  much 
of  the  firmness  of  their  moral  fibre  (by 
inheritance)  to  the  particular  {lower  of 
self-restraint  which  goes  under  the  name, 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  high  credit 
if  it  were  of  their  making.  Regarding 
it,  however,  not  in  the  light  of  inven¬ 
tion  but  discovery,  we  may  hope  that 
before  humanity  finally  deflects  from  its 
upward  course,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  exists  a  due  capacity  for  its  evolu¬ 
tion  in  men  ;  and  every  social  move¬ 
ment  crediting  the  authority  of  women 
would  naturally  tend  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  such  a  growth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  men  w’ho  have 
so  long  elected  to  be  the  visible  provi¬ 
dence  of  the  other  sex,  have  done  what 
they  could  in  its  behalf  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  estimate  human  needs  wholly 
trcm  the  outside,  and  having  always 
been  legislated  for  as  creatures  apart, 
our  common  humanity  has  failed  our 
"  keepers”  as  a  serviceable  guide  to 
our  requirements. 

Women  are  dissatisfied  not  only  with 
what  has  been  done,  and  with  what  has 
been  left  undone  for  them,  they  are  also 
dissatisfied  that  they,  toilers  and  suffer¬ 
ers,  should  be  left  to  the  self-depend¬ 
ence  of  labor  and  sorrow  without  a  voice 
in  the  government  to  which  they  are 
accountable.  Their  right  to  labor  on 
other  fields  than  the  barren  patch  into 
which  they  were  until  lately  crowded, 
has  been  tardily  conceded  ;  they  now 
demand  to  have  a  word  to  say  in  the 
making  and  administering  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  fruits  of  labor  are  protected* 
It  is  not  well  that  there  should  be  this 
widening  breach,  this  growing  sense  of 
hardship. 

If  there  is  no  class  of  men  possessing 
to  the  full  what  they  stand  in  need  of, 
or  with  whom  changing  circumstances 
are  not  perpetually  calling  into  play  new 
requirements  which  demand  to  be  met  by 
new  expedients,  the  conditions  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  women  are  even  more  fluctu¬ 
ating,  and  they  fee!  that  the  time  is  come 
when  light  should  be  shed  upon  these 
intricate  problems  from  within.  They 
inherit  faculties  trained  by  household 
and  educational  cares,  and  know  them¬ 
selves  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  func¬ 
tion  they  demand  to  share.  It  is  not  a 
matter  which  calls  for  the  employment 
of  the  comparative  scale  which  men  in 
our  day  seem  so  eager  to  apply  to  the 
endowments  of  their  female  companions. 
There  is  no  earthly  need  that  an  intend¬ 
ing  voter  should  give  proof  of  high  dra¬ 
matic  or  musical  genius.  It  may  be  that 
the  creative  energy  is  less  strong  in 
women  than  in  men,  but  that  is  quite 
beside  the  point  at  issue,  and  carries 
with  it  no  implication  that  the  female 
understanding  is  less  proper  than  the 
male  for  nourishing  the  germs  of 
thought,  for  forming  a  nidus  for  the 
ideas  everywhere  present  in  the  air,  and 
for  presenting  them  clothed  in  shapes 
well  fitted  to  act  upon  the  material 
forces  around  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
worth  much  theorizing,  the  women  now 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  whether  on 
the  School  Board  or  elsewhere,  are 
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proving  themselves  good  administrators, 
steady  workers,  and  as  sober  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  their  male  coadjutors. 

The  evils  of  a  complicated  social  sys¬ 
tem  are  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  sore.  It  may  well  be  that 
such  contingent  of  help  as  women  could 
furnish,  if  they  were  more  fully  free  to 
do  so,  would  have  a  very  inadequate 
effect  in  mitigating  human  ill.  But 
many  of  those  who  are  not  called  upon 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  ills  in  their  own 
persons,  fell  the  burden  of  them  as 
pressing  upon  others  ;  and  it  is  waste 
of  motive  power,  as  it  is  pain  and  wrong 
to  the  modern  woman,  whose  cultivated 
sympathy  is  often  alive  in  every  nerve 
to  the  shames  and  sorrows  of  society,  to 
deny  her  right  to  put  her  untried  strength 
to  the  wheel.  If  there  be  anything  on 
which  all  noble-hearted  human  beings, 
whether  men  or  women,  are  agreed,  it 
is  in  a  vast  regret  that  the  alleviation  of 
social  suffering,  the  purgation  of  social 
sin,  is  a  work  of  such  slow  advance.  It 
is  folly  in  such  a  case  to  repudiate  the 
help  of  willing  workers,  the  folly  be¬ 
comes  cruelty  when  the  power  to  act 
upon  circumstances  is  denied  to  those 
upon  whom  the  suffering  presses  most 
hardly,  and  of  whom  the  payment  of  sin 
is  demanded  with  overwhelming  inter¬ 
est.  But  while  the  women  at  the  front 
of  this  movement,  women  who  have  long 
been  fighting  an  unequal  battle,  and 
have  had  their  training  in  a  school  of 
trouble  and  disappointment,  are  not  rash 
enough  to  expect  miracles  from  that  par¬ 
tial  possession  of  the  suffrage  by  their  sex 
for  which  they  .'\re  contending,  they  are 
justified  in  looking  for  some  appreciable 
result,  which  may  increase  with  the 
growing  time.  If  they  do  not  conceive 
that  the  wilderness  is  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  when,  in  place  of  overt  influence, 
they  have  come  to  the  open  exercise  of 
a  certain  modicum  of  power,  it  is 
permitted  reasonably  to  hope  that 
feminine  thought,  practically  directed 
to  politics,  may  occasionally  cast  some 
glimpse  of  light  on  subjects  which,  not 
commending  themselves  to  masculine  at¬ 
tention,  have  heretofore  remained  ob¬ 
scure.  And  there  is  a  further  issue, 
which,  if  more  recondite,  is  of  equally 
sure  promise  and  of  even  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  allude  to  the  effect  on  char¬ 
acter — on  that  character  which  the 
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mothers  and  early  teachers  of  mankind  cruelly  crippled  sisters  in  the  East.  The 
transmit  to  their  descendants  of  both  illustration  they  have  furnished  to  me 
sexes,  which  may  be  looked  for  as  a  re-  has  been  used  only  to  give  point  to  the 
suit  of  the  recognized  expression  of  argument  that  it  is  essential  to  the  dig- 
woman’s  thought  and  will — in  a  word,  nityof  human  character  generally  that  all 
from  the  exercise  of  the  human  right  of  voluntary  forces  which  affect  human  ac- 
freedom.  tion  shall  be  duly  accredited  and  openly 

Speaking  once  with  an  Oriental  of  applied.  Nor  is  it  in  morals  alone  that 
high  mark,  on  the  position  of  the  women  the  frank  embodiment  of  opinion  is  of 
of  his  people,  he  said  to  me  :  “  In  India  sound  and  invigorating  effect  ;  it  is  good 
women  are  all-powerful,  even  as  they  also  for  the  sanity  of  the  intellect  that 
are  here.”  I  believed  and  do  believe  thought  and  action  should  suffer  no  di- 
him.  The  women  of  India  are  nimble-  vorce.  The  mind  that  is  coquetting 
witted  and  acute,  or  they  were  no  match  with  questions  to  which  it  acknowledges 
for  their  husbands  and  brothers  ;  and,  no  external  tie,  is  less  likely  to  form  just 
smooth  and  subtle  as  snakes,  they  fold  views  than  one  which  knows  itself  in 
the  limbless  strength  of  their  degraded  responsible  relation  to  them.  It  would 
souls  about  every  question  which  ap-  seem  that  at  the  point  of  progress  we 


peals  with  sufficient  force  to  their  pas¬ 
sions  or  interest.  Held  by  men  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  abject  subjection,  deprived  by 
jealous  supervision  of  all  moral  self-sup¬ 
port,  the  Nemesis  of  the  virtues  which 
have  been  killed  within  them  appears 
in  the  characters  of  craft  and  subtlety 
which  they  print  upon  the  race.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  the  women  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  the  moulds  in  which 
the  souls  of  its  men  are  set.  Their  very 
moods  are  reflected  in  the  infant  that  is 
born  into  the  world  ;  the  young  child  is 
surrounded  by  the  mother’s  mind  as  by 
an  atmosphere  ;  her  judgments  are  his 
code,  her  example  his  authority.  Scarce¬ 
ly  out  of  school,  w'hen  the  passions  are 
in  a  state  of  fusion  and  make  the  whole 
being  plastic,  the  youth  falls  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  of  life  in  another 
shape.  The  woman  who  is  loved  of  boy 
or  man,  unconsciously  prescribes  the 
form  of  her  own  worship,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  worshipper  is  modified, 
more  or  less,  by  the  result.  Let  it  never 
be  dreamed  that  emotional  contact  can 
take  place  between  two  human  beings 
without  leaving  a  lasting  impress  on  both. 
The  frail  creature  who  is  believed  to  be 
the  object  of  little  else  than  scorn,  is  a 
factor  in  the  sum  of  circumstances  which 
determines  a  man’s  walk,  and  that  which 
he  seems  to  see  in  it,  to  the  latest  hour 
of  his  life.  It  is  thus  that  society  suffers 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  from 
wrongs  which  to  the  superficial  thinker 
may  seem  to  press  only  upon  a  part  of  it. 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  I  am 
confounding  the  condition  of  women  in 
our  Western  World  with  that  of  their 


have  now  reached  there  is  special  need 
of  some  new  inlet  of  ideas,  stimulating 
to  larger  and  more  healthy  interests.  In 
view  of  our  yearly  increasing  wealth  and 
the  perpetual  additions  which  are  there¬ 
by  made  to  the  idle  and  luxurious 
classes,  every  countercheck  to  corrupt¬ 
ing  frivolity  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  salvation.  It  is  this  large 
amount  of  female  energy  run  wild,  dis¬ 
franchised  of  the  little  active  cares 
which  formerly  employed  it,  and  having 
found  no  substitute  for  them  but  the 
daily  round  in  the  treadmill  of  pleasure, 
that  is  spreading  a  pernicious  example  at 
home,  and  lowering  the  character  of  our 
countrywomen  abroad.  The  affairs  of 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  politics,  in 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  disqualifi¬ 
cations  of  sex  would  give  to  women  a 
more  intelligent  interest,  may  not  be 
greatly  more  ennobling  than  those  of 
the  household,  when  they  are  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  party  ;  but  ques¬ 
tions  of  wide,  impersonal  relation  are 
involved  in  them,  which  could  not  al¬ 
ways  be  shut  out  from  the  minds  even  of 
the  narrowest  partisans  ;  and  this  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  mental  horizon  would  be 
among  the  incalculable  consequences  of 
the  removal  of  those  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions,  which  constitute  an  infringement 
of  liberty.  There  can  be  no  call  to  hymn 
the  praises  of  freedom  to  English  men 
or  women  ;  the  former  have  always 
deemed  it  worthy  of  their  struggle  and 
sacrifice  ;  and,  for  the  latter,  whatever 
virtues  they  possess  are  owing  to  the 
share  they  have  enjoyed  of  it.  But  what 
was  in  a  way  freedom  to  women  under 
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the  old  order,  is  bondage  now  ;  and  if 
even  more  women  than  men,  standing  in 
a  position  which  should  render  them  re* 
sponsible,  are  wasting  life  and  leisure  on 
pursuits  wholly  selhsh  and  trivial,  it  is 
that  wealth  has  loosened  the  claims  of 
former  duties,  before  liberty  has  given 
authority  to  the  new.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  continued  refusal  to  women  of 
their  demands  for  a  more  active  citizen¬ 
ship,  is  the  denial  to  them  of  a  sacred 
human  right  to  perfect  and  harmonious 
development. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  is  still  be¬ 
ing  said,  about  the  alteration  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sexes  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  any  extension  of 
the  franchise  in  the  manner  demanded. 

I  own  I  find  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
these  fears  with  becoming  seriousness. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  of  which  Na¬ 
ture  is  careful,  she  is  careful  of  her 
types,  and  while  that  ”  likeness  in  un¬ 
likeness”  subsists,  which  is  at  the  base 
of  physical  attraction,  there  is  little  fear 
of  sexual  relations  being  either  reversed 
or  annulled.  So  long  as  the  maternal 
function  continues  tenderly  to  fashion 
the  hearts  of  women,  so  long  as  the 
voices  of  men  retain  their  resonance, 
and  until  their  bodies  lose  their  sui>erior 
power  of  action  and  endurance,  and 
their  capacity  for  food  and  sleep,  so 
long  will  there  be  little  doubt  that  the 
saying  of  our  neighbors,  ”  La  barbe  im¬ 
pose,”  will  remain  substantially  correct. 
These  quasi-material  causes  might  be 
out  of  place  in  a  system  where  abstract 
justice  answered  to  a  rigid  logic,  but  in 
this  world  of  incalculable  movements, 
of  checks  and  counterchecks,  they  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  something  more  than 
the  “  windage”  for  which  in  all  reason¬ 
ing  we  are  bound  to  allow.  It  would 
seem  that  the  alarmists  above  mentioned 
are  reckoning  without  that  great  primal 
force  which  binds  together  men  and 
women,  and  for  which  the  higher  devel¬ 
opments  of  reason  are  forever  forging 
stronger  if  more  spiritual  links.  I  would 
bid  them  take  courage  in  remembering 
the  comparative  stability  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Nature,  judged  by  the  shortness 
of  the  days  of  man  ;  in  any  case,  to 
plant  a  quiet  hope  in  the  largeness  of 
those  grants  of  time  demanded  for  the 
changes  she  is  supposed  to  effect.  If 
men  and  women  are  finally  either  to 


grow  into  a  dull  resemblance  or  become 
inimical  to  each  other,  it  will  not  pre¬ 
sumably  happen  until  the  planet  which 
they  jointly  inhabit  has  advanced  far 
upon  the  process  of  cooling  down  ;  a 
contingency  too  remote  for  adjustment 
in  regard  to  it,  to  come  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  statecraft. 

I  am  loth  to  accept  as  truly  meant  on 
the  part  of  the  men  even  most  opposed 
to  liberal  views  on  this  matter,  the  in¬ 
considerate  dictum  that  the  possession 
of  equal  rights  by  those  who  can  never 
be  gifted  with  equal  strength,  should  be 
held  to  exclude  them  from  all  chival¬ 
rous  service  and  manly  observance.  If 
certain  of  those  who  have  been  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  this  movement  have  used  the 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  speech  and 
action  which  are  perhaps  proper  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  have  had  to  do 
in  its  beginnings,  it  affords  no  argument 
that  those  who  enter  upon  tranquil  pos¬ 
session  of  the  good  for  which  these 
others  fought,  would  need  to  abandon 
any  graces  or  gentlenesses  which  belong 
— let  me  say — to  contented  womanhood. 
But— 

**  A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 

Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.” 

And,  be  it  said,  by  the  way,  the  poet 
who  has  best  held  the  mirror  to  the  na¬ 
ture  he  has  left  us  to  interpret  for  our¬ 
selves,  has  given  us,  in  the  play  wherein 
these  lines  occur,  a  picture  of  the  lying 
subservience  resulting  from  acquiescence 
in  despotism,  which  would  furnish  a 
keener  sting  than  could  be  found  in  any 
words  of  mine,  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

Women  are  demanding  a  fair  field 
wherein  to  labor,  and  they  make  no 
claim  for  favor  so  far  ;  but  life  is  not 
all  made  up  of  labor  and  sorrow,  and 
even  labor  and  sorrow  do  not  exclude 
mutual  help. 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  the  daughters 
of  Albion  have  had  to  choose  between 
justice  and  mercy ;  the  alternative 
would  be  hard,  but  the  election  could 
not  be  long  doubtful.  'The  grace  which 
one  sex  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  of 
according  to  the  other,  while  its  exer¬ 
cise  has  in  all  time  been  partial  and  self- 
regarding,  has  become,  in  relation  to 
the  exigencies  of  modern  female  life, 
little  better  than  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  It 
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is  justice,  simple,  and,  as  is  now  scarce¬ 
ly  denied,  obvious  justice,  which  the 
femme  sole  of  our  modern  society,  and 
through  her  womanhood  at  large,  in 
such  a  degree  as  natural  laws  render  ex¬ 
pedient,  is  seeking  to  secure. 

There  was  a  time  when  physical  force 
ruled  the  world,  when  law  was  feeble, 
and  only  the  strong  hand  could  make  it¬ 
self  respected.  A  woman  then  who  had 
got  no  man  to  marry  her  was  forced  to 
seek  the  refuge  of  the  cloister  ;  married 
or  immured,  in  either  case  she  was  ex¬ 
ternally  cared  for  and  protected,  as  was 
needful  in  her  unhtness  to  barbarous 
conditions  ;  and  in  either  case  she  gave 
herself  wholly  and  was  swallowed  up, 
whether  of  the  Church  or  her  liege  lord, 
in  return  for  shelter,  suit,  or  service.  It 
was  an  agreement,  and  when  fulfilled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letter,  it  left  no  ground 
for  complaint. 

The  laws  which  were  made  or  re¬ 
dressed  from  time  to  time,  were  shaped 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
ruling  sex.  That  one  of  their  chattels, 
which  from  the  beginning  has  possessed 
a  sad  faculty  of  feeling,  and  was  learn¬ 
ing  by  degrees  to  think,  was  taken  no 
heed  of  by  the  State,  but  left,  with  the 
rest  of  a  man’s  personal  property,  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  own  discretion.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  whole,  the  possession  of 
an  object,  if  it  happen  to  be  of  value  to 
the  holder,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  guar¬ 
antee  for  its  receiving  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care.  But  now  a  day  has 
come  when,  if  the  “  seven  women”  of 
the  prophet  would  not  ”  take  hold  on 
one  man,”  some  of  them  must  be  re¬ 
signed  to  belong  only  to  themselves, 
and  prepared  to  stand  up  and  fight  the 
battle  of  life  alone.  That  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  handicapped  by  Nature 
in  this  struggle  of  opposing  interests,  is 
not,  cannot  be,  denied  ;  but  no  one,  I 
think,  will  say  that  any  plea  for  undue 
allowance  is  put  forward  on  this  account 
by  the  brave  women  who  are  already  in 
the  arena.  On  the  contrary,  their  de¬ 
mand  is  only  that  the  terms  of  conflict 
shall  be  something  like  equalized  where 
that  is  possible  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
justice  that  is  denied  them.  The  rate¬ 
paying,  law-abiding,  property-holding, 
professional,  or  working  woman,  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  have  no  voice  in  the  regulation 
of  •  the  taxes  or  the  laws  under  which 


she  must  live  or  die  ;  and  if  she  would 
influence  them  at  all,  must  have  recourse 
to  the  nearest  man — possibly  her  butler, 
coachman,  gardener,  or  the  laborer  in 
her  fields — as  the  stalking-horse  of  her 
own  unrecognized  personality.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  moment  has  at  length  ar¬ 
rived  when  society,  having  outgrown  the 
gross  appetites  which  placed  its  physi¬ 
cally  weaker  half  in  a  state  of  dependent 
tutelage,  women  are  showing  themselves 
impatient  of  the  persistence  of  limita¬ 
tions  which,  beneficial  in  their  time  and 
season,  have  now  become  as  oppressive 
as  they  are  unmeaning,  and  insulting  to 
rational  intelligence. 

“  There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.” 

Had  it  so  continued  that  every  woman 
in  these  isles  could  have  ”  dropped  into 
the  jaws”  of  some  one  man,  and  so 
”  ceased  ”  as  a  social  unit,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  no  word  would  have  Ixen 
heard  among  us  of  any  further  suffrage. 
But  necessity  has  presented  itself  to  the 
women  of  our  generation  with  talons  and 
beak  more  formidable  than  those  of  the 
eagle  who  drives  the  young  one  from 
the  nest.  They  have  not  sought  the 
shelterless  strife  with  opposing  preju¬ 
dices  and  interests,  but  have  been  forced 
into  it  by  the  incontrovertible  law  which 
pushes  the  tribes  of  men  over  barren 
continents,  and  out  upon  stormy  seas. 
It  is  Hunger^  the  mighty  Maker,  which 
is  urging  our  women  upon  new  paths, 
and  driving  them  upon  away  which  they 
would  not,  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  destiny 
which  they  know  not.  With  this  force 
behind  them  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  turn  back,  impossible  that  those 
before  them  should  resist  their  impul¬ 
sion.  They  have  been  crowded  by  their 
own  numbers  out  of  the  penfold  in  which 
their  activity  was  enclosed,  and  forced 
to  seek  the  equivalent  of  their  labor  in 
an  ever-widening  sphere.  In  making 
the  experiment  of  their  fitness  for  un¬ 
tried  work,  they  have  had  to  face  odium 
and  abundant  ridicule  from  those  whose 
approval  the^  hold  dear.  Their  efforts 
to  train  themselves  for  higher  and  more 
remunerative  labor  have  encountered 
the  opposition  of  a  jealously-guarded 
monopoly  ;  and  the  claim  for  citizenship 
now  formulated — though  enforced  inde¬ 
pendence  has  rendered  it  a  right — may 
be  met,  seeing  that  it  lacks  the  element 
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of  material  force  which  still  enters  larj^e- 
ly  into  human  affairs,  on  many  sides 
with  indifference,  and  on  some  with 
scorn.  It  would  not  be  thus  if  there 
existed  a  threat  behind  it.  Meetings  of 
men  of  any  class,  upon  the  scale  of  the 
women’s  meetings  which  have  lately  as¬ 
sembled,  would  be  held  sufficiently  rep¬ 
resentative  of  their  mind  and  will  to 
enforce  respect  for  their  demands.  But 
the  stream  of  tendency  which  sets  in  the 
way  of  women’s  advance  is  irresistible, 
and  the  vital  rational  principles  incor¬ 
porated  in  her  claim  could  in  the  end 
win  alone  in  the  struggle  with  material 
resistance — 

"  The  soul  of  things  is  strong  : 

A  seedling's  heaving  heart  has  moved  a  stone.  ’  ’ 

The.  march  of  civilization  is  one  sure, 
if  slow,  progression  from  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  to  the  equal  right  divine,  and 
it  will  not  stop  short  of  its  legitimate 
end.  But  with  ends,  as  ends,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  our  progress  is  step  by 
step,  our  only  guide  the  awakening  con¬ 
science  of  humanity.  It  were  vain  to 
deny  that  seemingly  moderate  and  wholly 
reasonable  as  is  the  demand  now  put 
forward,  such  exercise  of  reason  would 
be  a  new  and  strange  thing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  already  old  world,  and  that 
some  degree  of  faith  in  right  is  needed 
to  enable  men  to  commit  themselves 
confidently  to  the  unknown.  We  may 


win  much,  we  must  lose  something,  by 
this  as  by  every  other  change  ;  but 
change  is  a  law  of  life,  and  this  one  has 
long  been  gathering  force  to  make  itself 
obeyed.  Neither  men  nor  women  can 
finally  resist  the  momentum  of  circum¬ 
stances,  but  women  at  least  could  be 
made  to  suffer  unduly  by  the  presence  of 
prolonged  opposition. 

I  will  not  deal  to  my  countrymen  such 
scant  measure  of  the  justice  often  in¬ 
voked,  as  to  doubt  that  there  are  gener¬ 
ous  souls  among  them  with  whom  the 
appeal  of  reason  and  feeling  gains  more 
than  it  loses  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
emanates  from  a  region  wherein  the 
power  to  enforce  it  brutally  has  no  ex¬ 
istence.  It  would  only  be  entirely 
worthy  of  the  men  whose  fathers  have 
fought  and  died  for  liberty  on  many 
fields,  to  share  the  precious  heirloom  on 
the  basis  of  moral  right,  with  compan¬ 
ions  who  could  never  wrest  it  from  their 
unwilling  grasp,  or  prizing  it  however 
truly,  baptize  it  with  their  blood  in  con¬ 
tact  with  such  opponents.  The  place 
of  a  people  in  the  scale  of  human  devel¬ 
opment  is  determined  by  the  condition 
of  its  women  ;  it  would  a  meet  crown 
to  a  long  career  of  freedom,  if  the  coun¬ 
try  of  which  it  is  the  chosen  home, 
should  be  the  first  among  the  nations  to 
yield  that  which  no  one  of  them  in  the 
end  may  be  able  to  withhold. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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Events,  in  the  present  time,  follow 
one  another  with  such  rapidity,  and  the 
favorites  of  society  pass  in  such  con¬ 
stant  succession  over  the  stage,  that  the 
most  startling  occurrences  are  only  re¬ 
garded  as  nine  days’  wonders  ;  and  men 
who  have  even  filled  a  prominent  place 
are  almost  forgotten  before  a  monument 
is  erected  to  their  memory.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  prove  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  recall  attention  to  the 
character  of  a  man  who  held  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  subordinate  official  position, 
and  who  has  left  no  first-rate  work  be¬ 
hind  him  to  illustrate  the  achievements 
of  a  singularly  ready  pen.  Yet  Mr. 


Frank  Buckland  occupied  so  exceptional 
a  position,  and  held  it  so  long,  that 
common  justice  requires  that  his  mem- 
ory  should  be  preserved  ;  and  a  short 
article  on  his  doings,  on  his  character, 
and  even  on  the  eccentricities  which 
formed  part  of  his  character,  may  be 
welcome  to  hundreds  of  persons  who 
knew  and  loved  the  man,  and  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  persons  who  did  not  know 
the  man  but  loved  his  writings. 

Francis  Trevelyan  Buckland  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Very  Reverend  William 
Buckland,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
school  of  geology,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Bridgewater 
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Treatises,  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 
His  mother — Miss  Morland  before  her 
marriage — threw  herself  into  the  geolog¬ 
ical  researches  which  made  her  husband 
famous,  and  frequently  proved  a  ready 
assistant  to  the  Dean.  His  father  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers 
ever  known  at  Oxford.  W'ith  the  zeal  of 
an  enthusiast, he  never  confined  his  teach¬ 
ings  to  the  lecture-room,  but  frequently 
organized  patties  to  scour  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  university,  and  explained 
the  geology  of  the  district  standing  on 
the  very  stones  on  which  he  was  com¬ 
menting.  He  had  the  rare  art  of  throw¬ 
ing  interest  into  the  most  abstruse  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  stories  are  still  told  of  him, 
to  illustrate  his  ready  wit,  which  would 
enliven  any  article.  In  1826,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  bom,  he  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  reputation  ;  and 
he  chose  as  sponsors  for  his  boy  two 
men  who  both  filled  some  position  in 
the  world — Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the 
sculptor,  and  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  the 
apostle  of  temperance.  The  boy  owed 
his  two  names,  Francis  Trevelyan,  to 
his  two  godfathers.  But  these  names 
are  probably  unfamiliar  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  were  afterwards  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  ;  the  future  naturalist 
^most  always  signed  himself,  and 
friends  and  strangers  always  spoke  of 
him  as,  Frank  Buckland. 

Dr.  Buckland  is  said  to  have  expected 
his  son’s  birth  with  as  much  impatience 
as  Mr.  Shandy  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Tristram.  When  the  nurse  told  him 
that  the  child  was  a  boy  he  declared 
that  he  should  go  at  once  and  plant  a 
birch,  for  he  was  determined  that  his 
son  should  be  well  brought  up.  The 
declaration  proved  a  prophecy.  Voung 
Buckland  was  educated  by  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Buckland,  of  Laleham,  the  friend 
and  kinsman  of  Dr.  Arnold,  but  a  most 
severe  and  even  brutal  pedagogue.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  Winchester, 
and  in  due  course  passed  on  to  Christ 
Church.  At  school  he  certainly  received 
his  share  of  chastisement,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  of  his  death  he  showed  some 
of  his  friends  scars  on  his  hand  which 
he  said  were  his  uncle's  doing.  He  was 
probably  a  trying  pupil  to  an  impatient 
schoolmaster  ;  yet  he  contrived  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  large  share  of  classical  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  had  whole  passages  of  Vir¬ 


gil  at  his  fingers’  ends.  He  used  to  say, 
when  he  could  not  understand  an  act  of 
parliament,  that  he  always  turned  it  into 
Latin  ;  and  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death  he  was  discussing  a  passage  of  a 
Greek  play  with  one  of  the  accomplished 
medical  men  who  attended  him,  interest¬ 
ing  himself  about  the  different  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
and  the  merits  of  Greek  accentuation. 
Mathematics  were  not  supposed  to  form 
a  necessary  part  of  a  boy’s  education 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  his  dread  of  his  uncle’s 
ferule  or  the  discipline  at  Winchester 
could  have  induced  him  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  study.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  always  regarded  it  as  a  provi¬ 
dential  circumstance  that  nature  had 
given  him  eight  fingers  and  two  thumbs, 
as  the  arrangement  had  enabled  him  to 
count  as  far  as  ten.  When  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  on  long  inspections  which  involved 
the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
money,  he  always  carried  it  in  small 
paper  parcels  each  containing  ten  sov¬ 
ereigns  ;  and,  though  he  was  fond  of 
quoting  the  figures  which  his  secretary 
prepared  for  him  in  his  reports,  those 
who  knew  him  best  doubted  whether 
they  expressed  any  clear  meaning  to 
him.  He  liked,  for  instance,  to  state 
the  number  of  eggs  which  various  kinds 
of  fish  produced,  but  he  never  rounded 
off  the  calculations  which  his  secretary 
made  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  unit 
at  the  end  of  a  sum  was,  in  his  eyes,  of 
equal  importance  to  the  figure,  which 
represented  millions,  at  the  beginning 
of  it. 

Of  Mr.  Buckland’s  Christ  Church 
days  many  good  stories  are  told.  Al¬ 
most  every  one  has  heard  of  the  bear 
which  he  kept  at  hisjooms,  of  its  misde¬ 
meanors,  and  of  its  rustication.  Less 
familiar,  perhaps,  is  the  story  of  his 
first  journey  by  the  Great  Western.  The 
dons,  alarmed  at  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  railway  to  London,  would 
not  allow  Brunei  to  bring  the  line  nearer 
than  Didcot.  Dean  Buckland  in  vain 
protested  against  the  folly  of  this  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  line  was  kept  out  of  harm’s 
way  at  Didcot.  But,  the  very  day  on 
which  it  was  opened,  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  with  one  or  two  other  undergrad¬ 
uates,  drove  over  to  Didcot,  travelled 
up  to  London,  and  returned  in  time  to 
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fulfil  all  the  regulations  of  the  university. 
The  Dean,  who  was  probably  not  alto¬ 
gether  displeased  at  the  joke,  told  the 
story  to  his  friends  who  had  prided 
themselves  on  keeping  the  line  from 
Oxford.  “  Here,”  he  said,  “  you  have 
deprived  us, of  the  advantages  of  a  rail¬ 
way,  and  my  son  has  been  up  to  Lon¬ 
don.” 

It  was  probably  no  easy  task  to  select 
a  profession  for  a  young  man  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  an  ec¬ 
centric  love  for  animals,  which  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  keep  a  l>ear  at  Oxford  and 
a  vulture  at  the  Deanery  at  Westminster. 
.At  his  father’s  wish,  Mr.  Buckland  de¬ 
cided  on  entering  the  medical  profession. 
To  qualify  himself  for  his  duties,  he 
studied  in  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  While  he  was 
at  Paris  the  cholera  was  raging,  and  the 
patients  who  died  of  it  in  the  hospital 
were  allotted  to  the  Anatomical  School. 
Mr.  Buckland,  however,  had  the  stout¬ 
est  of  nerves  and  the  strongest  of  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  never  contracted  any  illness 
during  the  year  of  sickness.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  London  and  soon  afterward  be¬ 
came  house-surgeon  at  St.  George’s. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  cases  which 
were  brought  into  the  accident  ward 
grouped  themselves  into  classes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  sui¬ 
cides  came  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  scaffold  accidents  next,  since 
a  scaffold,  if  it  gave  way  at  all,  gave  way 
early  in  the  day  ;  the  street  accidents 
afterwards,  and  so  on.  At  St.  George’s 
he  collected  a  fund  of  good  stories,  with 
which  he  used  to  amuse  his  friends  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  One  of  the 
best  of  them  told,  as  he  never  minded 
his  stories  telling,  against  himself.  An 
old  woman  came  to  the  hospital  with  a 
cough,  which  she  declared  nothing  would 
alleviate  except  some  sweet,  luscious 
mixture  which  another  out-patient,  a 
friend  of  hers,  had  received.  The  old 
woman  was  given  a  bottle  full  of  the 
mixture,  and  returned  again  and  again 
for  more,  though  her  cough  got  little 
better.  At  last  Mr.  Buckland’s  suspi¬ 
cions  were  aroused,  and  he  desired  that 
his  patient  should  be  watched.  She  was 
watched,  and  was  found  outside  Chelsea 
Hospital  selling  the  mixture  in  half¬ 
penny  tarts. 

In  1854,  while  he  was  still  eogaged  at 


St.  George’s,  he  was  offered  and  accept¬ 
ed  the  post  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
2d  Life  Guards.  Perhaps  no  army  sur¬ 
geon  ever  enjoyed  so  much  popularity 
among  his  brother-officers.  The  friends 
whom  he  made  during  his  nine  years 
with  the  regiment  remained  his  friends 
to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  whenever 
any  of  them  happened  to  meet  him,  Mr. 
Buckland  had  an  endless  store  of  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  old  Life  Guards  days.  The 
nine  years  during  which  he  served  with’ 
the  regiment  w'ere  probably  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  He  leh  it  on  the  surgeoncy 
falling  vacant,  and  on  finding  that  the 
rules  of  the  service  necessitated  his  own 
supercession  by  the  transfer  from  another 
regiment  of  another  surgeon.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  through  which  he  had 
served  his  name  had  become  famous. 
His  contributions  to  the  Field  newspaper 
and  his  ”  Curiosities  of  Natural  History” 
had  made  natural  history  popular  in 
thousands  of  households  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  which  he  had  already  com¬ 
menced  in  the  cause  of  fish-culture  had 
marked  him  as  a  man  with  an  idea. 
Thus  he  left  the  army  a  known  man, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  relied  on 
his  pen.  Unfortunately  he  was  unable 
to  continue  contributing  to  the  paper 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  orig¬ 
inating.  Differences  arose  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  conductors  of  the  Field, 
and  Mr.  Buckland,  separating  himself 
from  his  fellow -laborers,  founded  Land 
and  Water.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  latter  periodical  was  indebted 
to  his  pen  for  its  existence  and  reputa¬ 
tion. 

A  new  sphere  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
preparing  for  Mr.  Buckland’s  energies. 
In  1861  Parliament  had  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  two  Inspectors  of  Fish¬ 
eries  for  England  and  Wales.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Eden,  retired  in 
broken  health  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He 
had  hardly  been  appointed  when  his  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Ffennell,  died  ;  and  another 
gentleman  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  inspectorship.  The  old  traditions 
of  the  office  were  thus  snapped  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  appointment, 
and  the  new  inspectors,  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  experienced  colleague,  had 
to  map  out  their  own  policy.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  the  policy  which 
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they  pursued,  or  the  results  which  en¬ 
sued  from  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
no  public  officer  ever  threw  himself  so 
heartily  into  his  work  as  Mr.  Buckland. 
His  ^eal  frequently  led  him  into  impru¬ 
dences  which  would  have  told  severely 
on  a  less  robust  constitution,  and  which 
perhaps  had  the  effect  of  shortening  his 
own  life.  He  has  been  known  to  wade 
up  to  his  neck  in  water,  and  change  his 
clothes  driving  away  from  the  river  on 
the  box  of  a  fly.  This  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  ;  but  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  him  to  sit  for  hours  in  wet  boots. 
He  rarely  wore  a  great  coat ;  he  never 
owned  a  railway  rug  ;  he  took  a  delight 
in  cold,  and  frequently  compared  him¬ 
self  to  a  Polar  bear,  which  languished 
in  the  heat  and  revived  in  the  frost. 
The  pleasure  which  Mr.  Buckland  de¬ 
rived  from  cold  accounted  for  many  of 
his  eccentricities.  Even  in  winter  he 
wore  the  smallest  amount  of  clothing  ; 
in  summer  he  discarded  almost  all  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  illustrated  papers,  which  have 
published  portraits  of  him  at  home,  have 
given  their  readers  a  very  inaccurate 
idea  of  his  appearance  at  his  house  in 
Albany  Street.  Those  were  very  rare 
occasions  on  which  he  wore  a  coat  at 
home.  His  usual  dress  was  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  flannel  shirt ;  he  deferred 
putting  on  socks  and  boots  till  he  was 
starting  for  his  office.  Even  on  inspec¬ 
tions  he  generally  appteared  at  breakfast 
in  the  same  attire,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  left  a  large  country  house,  in  which 
he  was  staying,  with  no  other  garments 
on.  While  he  was  driving  in  a  dogcart 
to  the  station,  he  put  on  his  boots,  and 
as  the  train  was  drawing  up  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  at  which  a  deputation  of  country 
gentlemen  was  awaiting  him,  he  said 
with  a  sigh  that  he  must  begin  to  dress. 
Boots  were  in  fact  his  special  aversion. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  kicking  them 
off  his  feet.  C)n  one  occasion,  travelling 
alone  in  a  railway  carriage,  he  fell  asleep 
with  his  feet  resting  on  the  window-sill. 
As  usual  he  kicked  off  his  boots  and 
they  fell  outside  the  carriage  on  the  line. 
When  he  reached  his  destination  the 
boots  could  not,  of  course,  be  found, 
and  he  had  to  go  without  them  to  his 
hotel.  The  next  morning  a  platelayer 
examining  the  permanent  way,  came 
upon  the  boots  and  reported  to  the 
traffic  manager  that  he  had  found  a  pair 


of  gentleman’s  boots,  but  that  he  could 
not  find  the  gentleman.  Some  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  railway  recollected  that 
Mr.  Buckland  had  bmn  seen  in  the 
neighborhood,  and,  knowing  his  eccen¬ 
tricities,  inferred  that  the  boots  must 
belong  to  him.  They  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Home  Office  and  were  at 
once  claimed. 

We  have  said  that  he  rarely  wore  a 
greatcoat,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  more  for  the  value  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  pockets  it  contained  than  for  its 
warmth.  One  of  his  good  stories  turned 
on  this.  He  had  been  to  France,  and 
was  returning,  vid  Southampton,  with 
an  overcoat  stuffed  with  natural  history 
specimens  of  all  sorts  dead  and  alive. 
Among  them  was  a  monkey,  which  was 
domiciled  in  a  large  inside  breast-pock¬ 
et.  As  Buckland  was  taking  his  ticket. 
Jocko  thrust  up  his  head  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  booking-clerk,  who 
immediately  (and  very  properly)  said, 
“  You  must  take  a  ticket  for  that  dog, 
if  it’s  going  with  you.”  “  I>og  f”  said 
Buckland  ;  ”  it's  no  dog,  it’s  a  mon¬ 
key.”  “  It  is  a  dog,”  replied  the  clerk. 
“  It’s  a  monkey,”  retorted  Buckland, and 
proceeded  to  show  the  whole  animal, 
but  without  convincing  the  clerk,  who 
insisted  on  five  shillings  for  the  dog- 
ticket  to  London.  Nettled  at  this, 
Buckland  plunged  his  hand  into  another 
pocket  and  prr^uced  a  tortoise,  and  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  the  sill  of  the  ticket  window, 
said,  “  Perhaps  you’ll  call  that  a  dog 
too.”  The  clerk  inspected  the  tortoise. 
”  No,”  said  he,  “  we  make  no  charge 
for  them — they’re  insects.” 

If  a  close  observer  were  asked  to 
mention  the  chief  quality  which  Mr. 
Buckland  developed  as  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  he  would  probably  reply  a 
capacity  for  managing  men.  He  had 
the  happiest  way  of  conciliating  opposi¬ 
tion  and  of  carrying  an  even  hostile  au¬ 
dience  with  him.  It  frequently  occurred 
that  the  fishermen  at  the  many  inquiries 
which  his  colleague  and  he  held,  looked 
in  the  first  instance  with  suspicion  on 
the  inspectors.  They  never  looked  with 
suspicion  on  them  when  they  went  away. 
The  ice  of  reserve  was  thawed  by  the 
warmth  of  M.*.  Buckland’s  genial  manner; 
and  the  men  who,  for  the  first  half  hour, 
shrank  from  imparting  information,  in 
the  next  three  hours  vied  with  one  another 
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in  contributing  it.  Mr.  Buckland  was 
equally  at  ease  with  more  educated  au¬ 
diences,  though  in  their  case  he  was  per¬ 
haps  less  uniformly  successful.  If  he 
had  been  a  politician,  he  would  have 
been  a  greater  mob  orator  than  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debater.  But  the  higher  classes, 
like  the  lower  classes,  could  not  resist 
the  warmth  of  his  manner  or  the  ring  of 
his  laughter.  He  could  not,  in  the  most 
serious  conversation,  refrain  from  his 
joke  ;  and  some  persons  will  recollect 
how  on  one  occasion  he  was  descanting, 
at  a  formal  meeting,  on  the  advantages 
which  would  ensue  from  the  formation 
of  a  fishery  district.  “  You  will  be 
appointed  a  conservator,  and  then  you 
will  impose  license  duties,  and  the  money 
— probably  300/. — will  be  paid  to  you.” 
“  And  what  shall  I  do  then  1”  inquired 
the  listener.  “Why,  then,”  replied 
Mr.  Buckland,  “  you  had  better  bolt 
with  it.” 

His  love  of  a  joke  distinguished  him 
as  a  lecturer.  He  remembered  his 
father's  lectures,  and  always  thought  it 
his  first  duty  to  make  his  audience 
laugh  ;  and  he  had  a  dozen  stories  ready 
to  provoke  laughter.  The  excuse  of  a 
milk-boy,  on  a  fish  being  found  in  the 
milk — "  Please,  sir,  mother  forgot  to 
strain  the  water” — was  one  of  those 
which  did  frequent  duty.  The  same 
love  of  a  joke  followed  him  on  his 
official  inquiries.  He  left  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  parcel  of  stinking  fish,  which  he 
had  carried  about  with  him,  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  neatly  done  up  in  paper,  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  thoroughfare  in  Scotland,  and 
stood  at  the  hotel  window  to  watch  the 
face  of  the  first  person  who  examined  it. 
He  amused  himself,  one  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  on  another  occasion,  in  making 
herring-roe  out  of  tapioca  pudding  and 
whisky,  to  puzzle  the  witnesses  whom  he 
was  to  examine  on  the  Monday  ;  and  he 
raised  a  laugh  on  a  third  occasion  by 
telling  a  witness,  who  said  he  was  a 
shoemaker,  that  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  children’s  feet,  he 
should  think  he  had  a  very  poor  trade. 
Throughout  his  journeys  specimens  of 
every  kind,  living,  dying,  and  dead, 
were  thrown  into  his  bag,  possibly  to 
keep  company  with  his  boots  or  his 
clothes.  The  odor  of  the  bag  usually 
increased  with  the  length  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was 


exceptionally  offensive,  he  said  to  the 
boots  of  a  very  smart  hotel,  “  I  think 
you  had  better  put  this  bag  into  the 
cellar,  as  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  it  smelt  by  to-morrow  morning.” 

The  love  of  fun  and  laughter  which 
was  perceptible  while  he  was  transacting 
the  dullest  business,  distinguished  him 
equally  as  a  writer.  It  was  his  object, 
so  he  himself  thought,  to  make  natural 
history  practical  ;  but  it  was  his  real  mis¬ 
sion  to  make  natural  history  and  fish- 
culture  popular.  He  popularized  every¬ 
thing  that  he  touched,  he  hated  the  sci¬ 
entific  terms  which  other  naturalists  em¬ 
ployed,  and  invariably  used  the  simplest 
language  for  describing  his  meaning. 
His  writings  were  unequal  ;  some  of 
them  are  not  marked  by  any  exceptional 
qualities.  But  others  of  them,  such  as 
the  best  parts  of  the  “  Curiosities  of  Na¬ 
tural  History,”  and  “  The  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  without  a  Catalogue  ”  are  admirable 
examples  of  good  English,  keen  critical 
observation  and  rich  humor.  His  best 
things,  he  used  to  say  himself,  w’ere 
written  on  the  box  of  an  omnibus  or  in 
a  railway  carriage.  “  The  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  without  a  Catalogue,”  was  written 
between  London  and  Crewe,  and  posted 
at  the  latter  station.  He  had  originally 
acquired  the  art  of  writing  in  a  railway 
train  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  practised  it  with  as  much  zeal  as 
the  bishop  did,  and  with  as  good  effect. 
The  more  labored  compositions  which 
Mr.  Buckland  undertook  did  not  always 
contain  equal  traits  of  happy  humor. 
He  was  at  his  best  when  he  took  the 
least  pains,  and  a  collection  of  his  very 
best  pieces  would  deserve  a  permanent 
place  in  any  collection  of  English  es¬ 
says. 

Desultory  work  of  this  character  made 
Mr.  Buckland’s  name  a  household  world 
throughout  the  country.  His  articles 
were  copied  and  recopied  into  various 
newspapers,  and  obtained,  in  this  way, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  desultory  work 
necessarily  prevented  him  from  accom¬ 
plishing  any  literary  task  of  first-rate  ex¬ 
cellence.  Some  of  his  personal  popu¬ 
larity  was  thus  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
his  future  reputation  ;  and  a  mass  of 
knowledge  has  died  with  him  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  preserved. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  had 
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collected  during  his  busy  life  a  vast  store 
of  information.  He  had  trained  him¬ 
self  to  observe,  and  his  eye  rarely  missed 
anything.  He  thought  that  he  had  facts 
at  his  disposal  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  answer  the  great  doctrines  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  unfolded.  Evolution 
was  eminently  distasteful  to  him  ;  only 
two  days  before  his  death,  in  revising 
the  preface  of  his  latest  work,  he  delib¬ 
erately  expressed  his  disbelief  in  it,  and 
he  used  to  dispose  of  any  controversy 
on  the  subject  by  saying,  "  My  father 
was  Dean  of  Westminster.  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  Church  and 
State  ;  and  I  will  never  admit  it — I  will 
never  admit  it.” 

Though,  however,  on  such  occasions 
as  these  Mr.  Buckland  used  the  language 
of  advanced  Tories,  he  habitually  shrank 
from  political  discussion.  He  declared 
that  he  did  not  understand  politics,  and 
that  he  reserved  himself  for  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  pursuits.  Into  these  pursuits 
he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  energy  ; 
and  his  energy  was  extraordinary.  The 
greatest  example  of  it  was  in  the  search 
which  he  made  for  John  Hunter’s 
coffin  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church.  He  literally  turned  over  every 
coffin  in  the  church  before  he  found  the 
one  of  which  he  was  in  search,  spending 
a  whole  fortnight  among  the  dead.  He 
was  ultimately  rewarded  by  obtaining  a 
grave  for  his  hero’s  remains  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  John  Hunter  was  his 
typical  hero.  He  had  pursued  the  stud¬ 
ies  to  which  Mr.  Buckland  also  devoted 
himself.  He  had  founded  a  great  mu¬ 
seum.  He  had  almost  originated  a  sci¬ 
ence.  Like  John  Hunter,  one  of  Mr. 
Buckland’s  main  objects  was  to  form  a 
collection  which  would  illustrate  the 
whole  science  of  fish-culture.  The  mu¬ 
seum  at  South  Kensington,  which  he  has 
left  to  the  nation,  exists  as  a  proof  of 
his  success.  Inferior,  of  course,  to  the 
similar  collections  in  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  of  the  United  States,  it  forms 
an  unequalled  example  of  what  one  man 
may  accomplish  by  energy  and  industry. 
Thousands  of  persons  have  interested 
themselves  in  fish-culture  from  seeing 
the  museum  ;  and  the  collection  has 
long  formed  one  of  the  most  popular  de¬ 
partments  of  the  galleries  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Energy  was  only  one  of  Mr.  Buck- 


land’s  characteristics.  His  kindliness 
was  another.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived 
with  a  kinder  heart.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  willingly  said  a  hard 
word  or  did  a  hard  action.  He  used  to 
say  of  one  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
thought  he  had  been  aggrieved,  that  he 
had  forgiven  him  seventy  times  seven 
already  ;  so  that  he  was  not  required  to 
forgive  him  any  more.  He  could  not 
resist  a  cry  of  distress,  particularly  if  it 
came  from  a  woman.  Women,  he  used 
to  say,  are  such  doe-like,  timid  things, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  un¬ 
happy.  One  night,  walking  from  his 
office,  he  found  a  poor  servant  girl  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  street.  She  had  been  turned 
out  of  her  place  that  morning  as  unequal 
to  her  duties  ;  she  had  no  money  and 
no  friends  nearer  than  Taunton,  where 
her  parents  lived.  Mr.  Buckland  took 
her  to  an  eating-house,  gave  her  a  din¬ 
ner,  drove  her  to  Paddington,  paid  for 
her  ticket,  and  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
guard  of  the  train.  His  nature  was  so 
simple  and  generous  that  he  did  not 
even  then  seem  to  realize  that  he  had 
done  an  exceptionally  kind  action. 

A  volume  might  perhaps  be  filled  with 
an  account  of  Mr.  Buckland’s  eccentri¬ 
cities.  When  he  was  studying  oysters, 
he  would  never  allow  any  one  to  speak  ; 
the  oysters,  he  said,  overheard  the  con¬ 
versation  and  shut  up  their  shells.  More 
inanimate  objects  than  oysters  were  en¬ 
dowed  by  him  with  sense.  He  had  al¬ 
most  persuaded  himself  that  inanimate 
things  could  be  spiteful  ;  and  he  used  to 
say  that  he  would  write  a  book  on  their 
spitefulness.  If  a  railway  lamp  did  not 
bum. properly,  he  would  declare  it  was 
sulky,  and  throw  it  out  of  window  to  see 
if  it  could  find  a  better  master.  He 
punished  his  portmanteau  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  by  knocking  it  down,  and  the  port¬ 
manteau  naturally  revenged  itself  by 
breaking  all  the  bottles  of  specimens 
which  it  contained,  and  emptying  their 
contents  on  its  master’s  shirts.  To  pro¬ 
vide  himself  against  possible  disasters, 
he  used  to  carry  with  him  an  armory  of 
implements.  On  the  herring  inquiry  he 
went  to  Scotland  with  six  boxes  of  ci¬ 
gars,  four  dozen  pencils,  five  knives,  and 
three  thermometers.  On  his  return, 
three  weeks  afterward,  he  produced  one 
solitary  pencil,  the  remnant  of  all  this 
property.  The  knives  were  lost,  the 
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cigars  were  smoked  ;  one  thermometer 
had  lost  its  temper,  and  been  thrown 
out  of  window  ;  another  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  a 
third  had  beaten  out  its  own  brains 
against  the  bottom  of  a  gunboat.  No 
human  being  could  have  told  the  fate  of 
the  pencils. 

•  Such  were  some  of  the  eccentricities 
of  a  man  who  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be 
recollected  by  the  public  for  the  work 
which  he  did,  and  by  his  friends  for  his 
kindliness,  his  humor,  and  his  worth. 
As  he  lived,  so  he  died.  Throughout  a 
long  and  painful  illness  his  spirits  never 
failed,  and  his  love  of  fun  never  ceased. 


‘  I  wish  to  be  present  at  this  operation,  ” 
was  his  quaint  reply  to  the  proposal  of 
his  surgeon  that  he  should  take  chloro¬ 
form,  and  his  wonderful  vitality  enabled 
him  to  survive  for  months  under  suffer¬ 
ings  which  would  have  crushed  other 
men.  He  is  gone  :  his  work  is  of  the 
past ;  and  posterity  will  coldly  examine 
its  merits.  But  his  friends  will  not  pa¬ 
tiently  wait  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
When  they  recollect  his  rare  powers  of 
observation,  his  capacity  of  expressing 
his  ideas,  his  quaint  humor,  his  kindly 
heart,  and  open  hand,  they  will  say  with 
the  writer,  we  shall  not  soon  look  on  his 
like  again. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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The  ascent  of  Chimborazo  and  other 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes  was  an  object 
worthy  the  ambition  of  one  who  had 
gained  the  highest  fame  as  an  Alpine 
mountaineer.  But  Edward  Whymper  is 
not  merely  a  daring  climber  and  suc¬ 
cessful  explorer ;  he  is  an  intelligent 
and  observant  traveller,  such  as  Hum¬ 
boldt  would  have  welcomed  as  a  pupil 
and  comrade.  The  book  which  he  is 
preparing  on  the  Andes  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  additions  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  modern  travel.  We  have  no 
wish  to  anticipate  the  pages  of  that 
work,  but  we  are  enabled,  from  letters 
received  froni  Mr.  Whymper,  and  from 
notes  since  supplied,  to  present  a  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  some  of  his  adventur¬ 
ous  exploits  in  South  America. 

“  We  left  Southampton,”  says  Mr. 
Whymper  in  his  first  letter  to  us,  “  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1879,  on  board  the 
Royal  Mail  steamer,  the  Don.  The 
party  consisted  at  leaving  only  of  my¬ 
self  and  of  Jean- Antoine  and  Louis  Car¬ 
rel — two  Italian  mountaineers  who  ac¬ 
companied  me  throughout.  You  will 
probably  remember  that  Jean- Antoine 
Carrel  was  a  very  old  acquaintance,  but 
should  you  have  forgotten,  you  will  find 
all  about  him  in  my  recently-published 
book,  ‘  The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,’ 
and  you  will  see  there  that  I  pointed 
him  out  many  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
best  mountaineers  of  the  time,  and  as 
the  finest  cragsman  I  had  ever  seen. 
Age  has  not  lessened  his  ability — in¬ 


deed,  he  is  now  more  desirable  as  a 
guide  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  in¬ 
creased  experience  having  somewhat 
toned  his  impetuosity  and  rendered  him 
more  prudent,  though  not  less  able. 
He  preferred  to  take  his  cousin  Louis 
to  any  other  man.  Louis  was  at  once 
the  biggest  and  the  youngest  of  the  three 
— indeed,  he  was,  I  think,  the  biggest 
man  on  board  the  ship. 

“  At  Jamaica  we  got  a  run  on  shore 
while  the  ship  remained  at  Kingston, 
and  made  an  excursion  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  back  of  the  military  station, 
Newcastle,  a  height  of  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  saw  from  our  highest 
point  both  the  northern  and  the  south¬ 
ern  sides  of  the  island.  We  remarked 
that  the  hills  were  much  better  clothed 
than  the  natives,  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  extremely  small  amount  of  cloth¬ 
ing  which  is  tolerated  in  the  island. 
There  was  grosser  and  more  palpable 
nakedness  visible  here  than  in  any  other 
place  which  we  visited — stark,  staring 
nakedness,  for  which  there  is,  however 
some  excuse.  Jamaica,  although  several 
degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  is  consid¬ 
erably  hotter  than  most  places  in  South 
America  which  are  actually  on  the  line. 

“  Just  as  the  Don  was  leaving  Kings¬ 
ton  we  heard  that  there  had  been  a  great 
storm  at  Colon,  and  arriving  off  that 
place  we  found  a  number  of  ships  ashore, 
and  several  hopelessly  wrecked.  The 
railroad  was  stopped,  the  telegraph 
was  destroyed  at  numerous  places, 
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and  nine  days  passed  before  we  could 
cross  to  Panama,  and  even  then  the 
transit  took  more  than  thirteen  houts, 
instead  of  the  four  hours  which  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy.  This  was  just  be¬ 
fore  the  visit  of  M.  Lesseps  to  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  and  many  persons  wished — some 
ironically,  though  more  from  good-will 
— that  that  distinguished  individual  had 
arrived  a  little  earlier,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
tremendous  rainfalls  which  can  occur  in 
this  region,  and  do  occur  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  At  one  place  the  River  Chagres 
rose  forty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  and  this 
not  at  a  point  where  the  river  was  nar¬ 
rowed.  To  make  the  river  rise  this 
amount  the  floods  had  first  to  spread 
over  an  immense  extent  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  ;  and  they  performed  won¬ 
ders  of  destruction,  floating  away  houses 
bodily,  transporting  massive  iron  tanks 
long  distances,  and  even  drowning  alli¬ 
gators.  The  bodies  of  several  were  ly¬ 
ing  high  and  dry  by  the  side  of  the  track 
as  we  passed  along. 

“  This  part  of  the  world  is  famous  for 
alligators,  and  especially  the  River 
Guayas,  up  which  our  course  led  in  go¬ 
ing  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  saw  but  few  until 
we  got  higher  up  than  that  point.  ‘  Oh  !’ 
they  said  at  Guayaquil,  ‘  you  must  not 
expect  to  see  many  here,  or  until  you  get 
a  long  way  up  the  river,  away  from  the 
steamers,  and  then  you  will  see  them  by 
the  thousand  !  ’  Well,  though  we  did 
not  see  quite  so  many  as  that,  we  saw 
quite  enough.  In  some  places  the  steep 
mud-banks  by  the  river-side  were  black 
with  them,  and  on  one  sandrbank  I 
counted  thirty-six  all  in  a  row,  lying  side 
by  side,  so  close  that  a  baby  alligator 
could  scarcely  have  toddled  up  between 
them.  Big  enough  for  my  liking,  though 
not  monsters — indeed,  I  doubt  if  any 
were  as  much  as  twelve  feet  long.  I 
flattered  myself  that  we  would  have  a 
great  alligator-catching  at  Bodegas  (or 
Babahoyo),  the  terminus  for  the  steam¬ 
er,  for  I  remembered  that  this  was  (he 
place  where  Stevenson,  in  his  South 
American  Travels,  speaks  of  having 
witnessed  some  great  sport  of  that  kind,* 

*  This  is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Whymper  :  “  These  animals  will  sometimes 
seize  human  beings  when  bathing,  and  even 
take  children  from  the  shore  ;  after  having  suc- 


and  on  arrival  at  Bodegas  one  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  say  to  an  old 
resident,  ‘  Oh,  please,  Mr.  T.,  I  want 


ceeded  once  or  twice  they  will  venture  to  take 
men  or  women  from  the  balsas,  if  they  can  sur* 
prise  them  when  asleep;  but  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  timid,  and  any  noise  will  drive  them  from 
their  purpose.  They  have  also  been  known 
to  swim  alongside  a  small  canoe  and  to  sud¬ 
denly  place  one  of  their  paws  on  the  edge  and 
upset  it,  when  they  immediately  seize  the  un¬ 
wary  victim.  Whenever  it  is  known  that  a 
cebado,  one  that  has  devoured  either  a  human 
being  or  cattle,  is  in  the  neighborhood,  all  the 
people  join  in  the  common  cause  to  destroy  it ; 
this  they  often  effect  by  means  of  a  noose  of 
strong  hide  rope,  baited  with  some  animal 
food  ;  when  the  lagarto  seizes  the  bait  its  up¬ 
per  jaw  becomes  entangled  with  the  rope,  and 
the  people  immediately  attack  it  with  their 
lances  and  generally  kill  iL 

“  The  natives  sometimes  divert  themselves 
in  catching  the  lagartos  alive  ;  they  employ 
two  methods,  equally  terrific  and  dangerous  to 
a  spectator  at  first  sight  ;  both  of  these  were 
exhibited  to  Count  Ruis,  when  we  were  at 
Babahoyo,  on  our  way  to  Quito.  A  man  takes 
in  his  right  hand  a  truncheon,  called  a  tolete  ; 
this  is  of  hard  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ball  formed  at  each  end,  into  which  are 
fastened  two  harpoons,  and  to  the  middle  of 
this  truncheon  a  platted  thong  is  fastened.  The 
man  takes  this  in  his  hand,  plunges  into  ,the 
river,  and  holds  it  horizontally  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  grasping  a  dead  fowl  with  the 
same  hand,  and  swimming  with  the  other  ;  he 
places  himself  in  a  right  line  with  the  lagarto, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  dart  at  the  fowl ;  when 
this  happens  the  truncheon  is  placed  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  jaw 
of  the  lagarto  is  thrown  up  the  tolete  is  thrust 
into  the  mouth,  so  that  when  the  jaw  falls 
down  again  the  two  harpoons  become  fixed, 
and  the  animal  is  dragged  to  the  shore  by  the 
cord  fastened  to  the  tolete.  When  on  shore  the 
appearance  of  the  lagarto  is  really  most  horri¬ 
ble  ;  his  enormous  jaws  propp>^  up  by  the 
tolete.  showing  his  large  sharp  teeth  ;  his  eyes 
projecting  almost  out  of  his  head  ;  the  pale  red 
color  of  the  fleshy  substance  on  his  under  jaw. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
impenetrable  armor  of  scales  which  covers  the 
body,  with  the  huge  jaws  and  taii,  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  the  spectacle  appalling  ;  and 
although  one  is  perfectly  aware  that  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  it  is  harmless,  yet  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  on  it  without  feeling  what  fear  is. 
The  natives  now  surround  the  lagarto  and  bait 
it  like  a  bull,  holding  before  it  anything  that  is 
red,  at  which  it  runs,  when  the  man  jumps  on 
one  side  and  avoids  being  struck  by  it,  while 
the  animal  continues  to  run  forward  in  a 
straight  line  till  checked  by  the  thong  which  is 
fastened  to  the  toleie.  When  tired  of  teasing 
the  poor  brute  they  kill  it  by  thrusting  a  lance 
down  its  throat,  or  under  the  fore  leg  into  its 
body,  unless  by  accident  it  be  thrown  on  its 
back,  when  it  may  be  pierced  in  any  part  of 
the  belly,  which  is  soft  and  easily  penetrated. 
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you  to  catch  some  alligators  for  me.’ 

‘  Want  me  to  do  whatt '  he  said  in  as¬ 
tonishment  ;  and  when  I  showed  him 
the  passage  in  Stevenson  he  declared  it 
was  a  fiction — a  pure  invention.  *  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  mister  ;  ’ 
and  I  got  no  alligators  at  Bodegas." 

When  next  we  heard  of  Mr.  Whym- 
per  he  was  going  up  country,  with  a 
train  of  mules,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Herring,  as  interpreter,  as  well  as  by  the 
two  Carrels.  “  We  were  not  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  first  team  of  beasts  we 
hired,”  he  said,  “  as  we  were  on  some 
subsequent  occasions,  though  on  the 
very  first  day,  and  almost  in  the  very 
first  hour,  one  horrible  brute  managed 
to  dislodge  its  load  and  went  careering 
about  over  hillocks  and  among  ruts  with 
my  photographic  apparatus  kicking 
about  between  its  hoofs  in  a  way  which 
made  me  turn  hot  and  cold,  and  expect 
that  everything  would  be  smashed  to 
atoms."  On  December  15th  the  party 
left  Le  Mona  and  went  to  the  village  of 
Munapamba,  and  on  the  latter  part  of 
this  day  began  to  quit  the  low-lying  land 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Ecuador.  At 
night  they  were  about  1250  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.* 

On  the  next  day  they  went  from  Muna¬ 
pamba  to  Tambo  Loma.  A  “  tambo,” 
Mr.  Whymper  says,  is  supposed  to  be 
an  inn.  This  particular  one  "  could 
not  afford  either  food  or  forage,  bed  or 
bedding.  It  was  not  at  this  time  con¬ 
sidered  a  first-class  establishment  by  the 


‘‘  The  other  method  is,  by  taking  a  fowl  in 
one  hand  and  a  sharp  strong  knife  in  the  other  ; 
the  man  swims  till  he  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  alligator,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  springs 
at  the  fowl  the  man  dives  under  the  water,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fowl  on  the  surface  ;  he  then  holds  up 
the  knife  to  the  belly  of  the  animal,  and  cuts  it 
open,  when  the  alligator  immediately  rolls  over 
on  its  back,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  surprising 
agility  of  some  of  the  Spanish  bull-fighters,  and 
I  have  often  beheld  feats  that  have  astonished 
me  ;  but  this  diversion  at  Babahoyo,  for  so 
the  natives  consider  it,  evinced  more  bravery 
and  agility  than  1  had  ever  before  witnessed." 
—  1/istortcal  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of 
T-wenty  Years'  > Residence  in  South  America. 
By  W.  B.  Stevenson. 

*  During  the  212  days  which  were  passed  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  there  were  only 
lour  at  which  they  found  themselves  under 
60UO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thirty-six 
nights  were  passed  at  elevations  over  14,000 
feet. 


party,  but  subsequent  experience  caused 
a  different  opinion  to  be  entertained.” 

Upon  leaving  the  tambo  the  ascent 
was  continuous  and  very  steep,  until  the 
outer  range  of  the  Andes  was  crossed  at 
about  10,365  feet,  whence  a  descent  was 
made  on  S.  Jose  de  Chimbo,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  ascent  to  Guaranda  (8870). 
"  The  route  thus  far  followed  was  call¬ 
ed  a  ‘  road.’  So  far,  however,  as  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  summit  of  the 
outer  range,  it  was  only  a  track,  or  a 
series  of  tracks,,  made  by  men  and 
beasts.  For  a  few  miles  on  the  western 
side  of  the  pass,  and  from  the  summit 
down  to  S.  Jose  de  Chimbo,  the  route 
was  over  a  good  made  road,  which  a  very 
little  additional  labor  would  convert  into 
a  road  fit  for  wheeled  vehicles.  On  the 
rest  of  the  route  mud  was  generally  one 
foot,  and  was  frequently  two  or  more 
feet,  deep." 

All  travellers  who  have  ever  been  in 
Ecuador  have  said  much  about  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  roads  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Whymiier  writes  :  “  As  a  general  rule, 
they  are  worse  than  none  at  all.  There 
never  has  been  more  than  one  consider¬ 
able  stretch  of  made  road  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  this  receives  no  mending 
whatever,  it  is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 
What  Ecuadorians  are  pleased  to  call 
roads  would  anywhere  in  Europe  be 
caled  tracks — and  they  are  very  bad 
tracks  too.  1  have  not  myself  seen  mud 
on  them  more  than  four  feet  deep,  but 
there  are  places  where  this  depth  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  one  foreigner  with  whom  I 
conversed  told  me  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  road  was  bad  unless  the  ani¬ 
mals  vanished  right  out  of  sight  in  the 
mud.” 

On  December  i8th  they  arrived  at 
Guaranda,  hired  a  house,  and  decided 
to  make  this  place  a  base  for  attack  on 
Chimborazo.  On  the  19th  Mr.  Whymper 
and  the  Carrels  made  a  prospecting 
journey  from  Guaranda  to  the  “  Arenal" 
(sandy  plain)  on  the  south  of  Chimbora¬ 
zo.  He  says:  “  The  route  from  Guay¬ 
aquil  to  Quito,  7'td  Bodegas,  passes  to 
the  south  and  afterward  to  the  east  of 
Chimborazo,  going  over,  at  its  highest 
point,  a  locality  which  is  called  the 
Arenal  grande  (to  distinguish  it  from 
the  lesser  arenales,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  country),  the  summit  of  which  is, 
roughly,  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea.  This  route  has  been  in  use 
since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
and  is  still  by  far  the  best  way  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Quito  from  the  coast.  A  second 
route  has  been  opened  in  recent  years, 
v/i  Riobamba,  Guamote,  and  the  bridge 
of  Chimbo  (where  a  railway  leads  to 
Yaguachi,  upon  a  branch  of  the  River 
Guayas).”  In  returning,  Mr.  Whym- 
per’s  party  followed  this  route,  and 
found  it  to  be  in  all  respects  worse  than 
the  old  and  well-established  way  between 
Guayaquil  and  Quito. 

I'he  object  of  this  day’s  journey  was 
the  close  inspection  of  the  route  which 
had  been  previously  determined  upon 
for  an  ascent  of  Chimborazo.  The  re- 
connaisance  was  satisfactory,  though  the 
mountain  was  cloudy,  and  the  party  re- 
tured  to  Guaranda ;  but  while  going 
back  Mr.  Whymperwas  severely  affected 
by  the  diminished  barometric  pressure, 
and  had  to  be  supported  for  a  large  part 
of  the  way.  Whenever  any  of  the  party 
were  affected  from  this  cause  the  symp¬ 
toms  were  intense  headache,  feverish¬ 
ness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  pros¬ 
tration,  but  on  no  single  occasion  did 
bleeding  occur,  and  in  respect  to  the 
other  symptoms  which  have  ^en  spoken 
of  by  previous  travellers,  Mr.  Whymper 
says  it  is  his  opinion  that  there  has  been 
gross  exaggeration,  and  that  during  all 
his  mountain  experiences  throughout  the 
world  he  has  not  known  a  dozen  in¬ 
stances  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  at  great 
elevations,  and  that  when  such  occur¬ 
rences  happened  they  took  place  with 
persons  who  would  probably  hve  been 
similarly  affected  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

“Up  till  December  21st  we  had  not 
had  anything  like  a  general  view  of 
Chimborazo,  although  at  Guaranda  we 
ought  to  have  been  in  full  view  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  21st  it  was  seen  more 
clearly  than  hitherto,  though  it  was  not 
free  from  clouds  at  any  portion  of  the 
day.  For  the  first  time  it  was  clear 
enough  to  render  it  possible  to  trace  a 
route  over  the  upper  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  to  sketch  it.  I  indicated  the 
direction  to  the  Carrels  that  I  wished  to 
be  followed,  and  started  them  off  in  the 
afternoon  to  inspect  the  proposed  line  of 
ascent,  and  if  possible  to  select  a  camp¬ 
ing-place,  remaining  myself  at  Guaranda 
to  complete  preparations.  The  Carrels 
did  not  return  till  the  23d,  and  came 


back  much  fatigued.  They  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  route  taken  on  the  19th  as  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  Arenal  grande^  and 
had  then  made  directly  toward  the 
mountain.  They  had  selected  a  camp¬ 
ing-place  at  a  height  (so  it  appeared  by 
an  aneroid  which  had  been  lent  to  them ) 
of  over  16,000  feet,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  very  fatiguing  to  get  there,  as 
the  soil  was  sandy,  and  so  soft  as  to  al¬ 
low  one  to  sink  in  knee  deep.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  completed  on  the  23d,  but 
the  muleteers  would  not  be  away  from 
Guaranda  on  Christmas  Day,  and  our 
departure  was  delayed  until  the  26th. 

“  At  last,  on  the  26th,  we  started  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  Our  party  was  a  large  one, 
comprising  the  two  Carrels,  Mr.  Perring, 
two  Indians  as  porters,  three  arrieros, 
and  fourteen  mules.  By  the  afternoon 
we  got  to  the  summit  of  the  Arenal 
grande^  and  encamped,  at  5.30  p.m.,  a 
little  below  the  summit  of  the  arenal. 
The  minimum  temperature  at  night  was 
21°  Fahr.  It  was  a  superb  night  with  a 
brilliant  moon,  and  the  great  cliffs  of 
Chimborazo,  crowned  with  their  snowy 
dome,  7000  feet  above  us,  were  inde¬ 
scribably  magnificent. 

“  Though  they  had  been  very  well 
treated,  the  two  Indians  deserted  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Five  mules  also  disap¬ 
peared.  This  was  not  so  extraordinary. 
Theariieros  treat  their  beasts  with  great 
brutality,  and  neglect  them  shamefully, 
and  any  intelligent  quadruped  naturally 
gets  as  far  away  as  it  can  from  its  inhu- 
•  man  masters.  The  carrying  power  be¬ 
ing  thus  reduced,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  two  journeys  from  the  first  camp 
to  the  place  selected  by  the  Carrels.  1 
started  off  J.  A.  Carrel  at  10  a.m.  with 
three  natives  and  eight  mules.  Carrel 
remained  above  to  commence  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  camping-place,  and  the 
others  returned  to  the  lower  station  in 
the  afternoon.  The  remainder  of  us 
then  started  upward,  and  arrived  at  the 
second  camp  at  4.45  p.m.  We  brought 
up  four  mule-loads  of  wood,  and  left 
twelve  packages  of  provisions,  etc.,  in 
the  depot  below.  Then  I  sent  back  the 
whole  of  the  mules  and  natives,  and  en¬ 
camped  with  the  two  Carrels  and  Mr. 
Perring. 

“  Shortly  after  our  arrival  all  the 
party  except  Perring  had  frightful  head- 
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aches,  and  felt  much  exhausted  (although 
all  had  ridden  up  the  entire  distance  from 
Guaranda),  and  we  retired  to  bed  early, 
feeling  incapable  of  making  the  least  ex¬ 
ertion.  The  height  of  the  second  camp 
was  16,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
minimum  temperature  in  the  night  was 
again  eleven  degrees  below  freezing- 
point. 

“  On  the  morning  of  December  28th 
the  Carrels  were  somewhat  better,  and 
were  eager  to  be  off  exploring,  so  I  sent 
them  away  at  7.50  a.m.  to  continue  the 
ascent  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  camp 
was  placed,  instructing  them  not  to  try 
to  go  to  any  great  height,  and  to  look  out 
for  another  and  higher  camping-place. 
They  returned  at  6.30  p.m.,  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,  having  made  a  push  toward  the 
summit,  and  reached  a  height  of  nearly 
19,000  feet.  I  have  never  before,  on 
any  mountain  expedition,  seen  men  in 
such  a  complete  state  of  prostration  as 
th^y  were  on  this  occasion.  They  could 
scarcely  crawl  home. 

“  The  next  morning  both  Carrels 
were  still  hors  de  combat,  lying  down  in 
the  tent  most  of  the  day.  The  eyes  of 
both  were  badly  inflamed,  especially  J. 
k.  Carrel’s.  Louis  became  better  tow¬ 
ard  mid-day,  and  I  sent  him  with  Per- 
ring  to  fetch  up  the  second  tent  from 
the  first  camp.  They  returned  just  at 
nightfall,  having  found  it  as  much  as 
they  could  manage  to  carry.  On  the 
31st  we  were  all  somewhat  better,  and 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  camp  was 
not  high  enough,  we  started  to  select 
a  loftier  position.  Having  found  one 
at  about  17,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
we  returned  to  the  second  camp.  In 
the  afternoon  I  heard  from  an  arriero 
(who  was  retained  as  a  courier  to  go 
backward  and  forward  between  Chim¬ 
borazo  and  Guaranda)  that  some  of 
the  boxes  at  the  depdt  at  the  first  camp 
had  been  broken  op>en  and  robbed ; 
so  I  sent  Perring  down  with  the  arriero, 
with  a  letter  to  the  authorities  at  Guar¬ 
anda,  asking  for  a  guard  for  the  bag¬ 
gage.  Three  Indians  had  been  sent  up 
to  replace  those  who  had  deserted,  and 
these  were  dispatched  with  the  Carrels, 
carrying  light  loads,  up  to  the  place 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  third 
camp.  By  nightfall  they  returned  to 
the  second  camp. 
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rels  continued  to  move  things  up  to  the 
third  camp,  and  as  the  stock  of  firing 
was  running  low  I  went  down  with  the 
three  Indians  to  the  first  camp  to  collect 
more  wood,  and  to  inspect  the  boxes 
which  had  been  robbed.  I  dispatched 
the  Indians  upward  with  loads  of  wood, 
but  all  three  deserted  and  were  not  again 
seen.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to 
the  second  camp.  There  was  a  truly 
terrific  wind  in  the  night,  blowing  in 
squalls,  and  for  several  hours  I  contin¬ 
ually  expected  that  we  and  all  our  be¬ 
longings  would  be  blown  away.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  incon¬ 
venience  was  experienced  from  high 
wind,  and  upon  the  whole  we  were  less 
frequently  inconvenienced  by  it  than  I 
had  anticipated  we  should  be  from  read¬ 
ing  the  accounts  of  other  travellers  in 
the  Andes. 

“  The  following  morning  was  fine, 
and  the  Carrels  went  off  at  an  early 
hour  with  more  things  to  the  third 
camp.  Perring  returned  at  10  a.m. 
with  a  new  arriero  and  an  Indian  lad, 
and  two  soldiers  out  of  four  who  had  been 
sent  to  guard  the  baggage.  It  appeared 
that  Perring  suspected  that  the  late  ar¬ 
riero  was  the  thief,  and  had  had  him  ar¬ 
rested  and  sent  to  Guaranda.  With  the 
help  of  the  new  men  we  got  the  whole 
of  the  necessaries  up  to  the  third  camp 
by  night,  leaving,  however,  one  tent  and 
the  bulk  of  the  stores  at  the  second 
camp. 

"  Being  now  well  established  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  sufficient  food  and  firing  at 
our  high  station,  I  considered  that  we 
might  prudently  attempt  to  make  for  the 
summit,  and  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1880,  we  started  at  5.35  a..m.,  to  try  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  wind,  and  we  mounted  for 
a  thousand  feet  without  any  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  excepting  such  as  arose  from 
shortness  of  breath.  Our  course  led  up 
the  ridge  on  which  our  two  camps  were 
placed.  On  one  side  of  us,  and  deep 
down  below,  there  was  a  large  glaciei, 
and  on  the  other  some  very  extensive 
snow  fields.  It  appeared  to  me,  from 
the  description  of  Boussingault,  to  be 
the  same  ridge  which  that  traveller  had 
attempted  to  mount  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  ;  but  the  absence  of  precision  in  his 
published  narrative  renders  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  be  certain. 
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“  If  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  ridge  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Boussingault,  I  am  in  still 
greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  line  taken 
by  Humboldt.  In  none  of  his  remarks 
upon  his  expedition  have  I  observed  any 
reference  to  points  of  the  compass.  I 
only  know  that  he  started  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Arena/ ;  but  the  Arena/ 
grande  is  a  tract  of  considerable  size, 
three  or  four  miles  long,  and  at  least 
several  routes  might  be  followed  when 
starting  from  it.  Then  again  he  men¬ 
tions  particularly  the  height  that  he  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstruction 
which  stopped  him.  This  causes  me 
great  perplexity  ;  for,  at  the  elevation 
he  mentions,  there  is  not,  upon  the  side 
of  the  Arena/,  a  place  answering  to  his 
description.  There  are,  however,  places 
of  that  kind  considerably  lower  down 
than  the  altitude  which  he  claims  to 
have  reached.  As  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  expedition  was  actually  made 
from  the  direction  of  the  Arena/,  the 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  resisted  that 
he  over-estimated  the  height  that  he 
reached  ;  un/ess,  indeed,  the  who/e  moun¬ 
tain  has  sunk  since  his  time,  and  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion,  is  not  impossible. 

“  Soon  after  7  wind  began  to  spring 
up,  and  at  7.30  it  blew  so  hard  as  to 
render  further  progress  highly  danger¬ 
ous.  At  this  time  we  had  scarcely 
mounted  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  our  third  camp,  and  as  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  could  not  reach  the  summit 
on  that  day,  we  came  down  again,  hold¬ 
ing  ourselves,  however,  in  readiness  to 
start  again  on  the  following  morning. 

Ascent  of  Chimborazo. — I  started 
with  the  two  Carrels  at  5.40  a.m.,  on 
January  4th,  on  a  very  fine  and  nearly 
cloudless  morning,  leaving  Perring  in 
charge  of  the  camp.  We  followed  the 
track  made  yesterday,  and  benefitted  by 
the  steps  which  had  been  then  cut  in 
the  snow.  At  first  the  line  of  ascent 
was  on  the  southern  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  after  the  height  of  r8,5oo  feet 
had  been  attained  we  commenced  to 
bear  round  to  the  west,  and  mounted 
spirally,  arriving  oni,the  plateau  at  the 
summit  from  a  northerly  direction. 

“  The  ascent  w'as  mainly  over  snow, 
and  entirely  so  after  19,500  feet  had 
been  passed.  Up  to  nearly  20,000  feet 
it  was  in  good  condition,'  and  we  sank 
in  but  slightly,  and  progressed  at  a  rea¬ 


sonable  rate.  Until  II  A.M.  we  had  met 
with  no  great  difficulties,  and  up  to  that 
time  had  experienced  fine  weather,  with 
a  good  deal  of  sunshine. 

“  We  were  now  twenty  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  summit  seemed  within  our 
grasp.  We  could  see  the  great  plateau 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  two  fine  snowy  domes,  one  on  its 
northern  and  the  other  on  its  southern 
side.  But,  alas  !  the  sky  became  cloud¬ 
ed  all  over,  the  wind  rose,  and  we  enter¬ 
ed  upon  a  large  tract  of  exceedingly 
soft  snow,  which  could  not  be  traversed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  flog  every  yard  of  it  down, 
and  then  to  crawl  over  it  on  all-fours. 
The  ascent  of  the  last  thousand  feet  oc¬ 
cupied  more  than  five  hours,  and  it  was 
5  p.M.  before  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  higher  of  the  two  domes  of  Chim¬ 
borazo. 

“  On  the  immediate  summit  the  snow 
was  not  so  extremely  soft ;  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  stand  up  upon  it.  The  wind, 
however,  was  furious,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  to  21“  Fah.  We  remained  only 
long  enough  to  read  the  barometers, 
and  left  at  5.20  p.m.;  by  great  exertion 
succeeding  in  crossing  the  most  difficult 
rocks  which  had  to  be  passed  over  just 
as  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  but  we  were  then  benighted,  and 
occupied  more  than  two  hours  descend¬ 
ing  the  last  thousand  feet,  arriving  at 
the  camp  about  9  p.m.” 

Mr.  Whymper  tells  us  that  the  very 
hurried  way  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  summit  prevented  several 
observations  being  taken  which  he  had 
desired  to  make,,  and  he  consequently 
wished  to  make  another  ascent  before 
he  quitted  the  mountain.  In  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  mountaineers  it  came  out 
that  the  feet  of  Louis  Carrel  were  badly 
frostbitten,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  descend  without  first  going 
up  again.  I’he  retreat  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  as  mules  and 
men  had  to  be  fetched  from  Guaranda. 
By  January  12th  all  the  party  and  the 
baggage  were  safely  got  down  to  the  inn 
of  Chuquipoquio,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  several  days  of  rest  were 
taken  there.  They  then  w’ent  on  to  the 
town  of  Ambato  and  procured  medical 
assistance  for  Louis  Carrel.  Both  his 
feet  were  frightfully  swollen,  and  when 
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the  swelling  was  reduced  the  flesh  parted 
in  great  gashes,  producing  sores.  “  More 
than  three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  was 
able  to  walk,  and  more  than  five  weeks 
before  he  made  another  ascent.  We 
thus  lost  an  entire  month  in  the  finest 
part  of  our  season.” 

Six  months  more  passed  before  another 
ascent  of  Chimborazo  could  be  made, 
and  this  time  it  was  resolved  to  try  to 
improve  upon  the  first  route.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  easterly  winds,  which 
largely  preponderate  in  the  interior  of 
Ficuador,  had,  upon  his  other  expedi¬ 
tions,  induced  Mr.  Whymper  generally 
to  prefer  the  western  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  he  ascended,  and,  in  return¬ 
ing  toward  the  coast,  he  passed  be¬ 
tween  Carihu^irazo  and  Chimborazo,  to 
reach  the  western  side  of  the  latter. 

On  July  3,  1880,  after  having  en¬ 
camped  at  a  height  of  about  16,000 
feet,  he  again  reached  the  summit,  going 
up  and  down  again  under  twelve  hours, 
out  of  which  time  one  and  a  quarter 
hours  were  passed  on  the  top.  As  there 
was  very  general  incredulity  in  Ecuador 
.  as  to  the  possibility  of  ascending  the 
mountain,  Sir.  Whymper  took  two  na¬ 
tives  with  him  on  this  occasion,  and,  on 
his  re-arrival  at  Guayaquil,  he  caused 
one  of  them — Javier  Campana — to  make 
the  following  formal  declaration  before 
the  British  Consul  at  that  port.  We  re¬ 
print  this  at  length,  as  it  gives,  in  a  few 
words,  a  straightforward  account  of  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

“  I,  Javier  Campana,  of  Quito,  here¬ 
by  declare,  that  upon  July  3,  1880,  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  to 
the  very  highest  point  of  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo.  We  were  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  Jean-Antoine  Carrel,  and  by 
Louis  Carrel  (Mr.  Whymper ’s  two  Ital¬ 
ian  mountaineers),  and  by  David  Bel¬ 
tran,  of  Machachi.  Mr.  Whymper 
placed  his  tent  on  July  2,  1880,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Chimborazo,  at  a 
height,  so  he  tells  me,  of  about  16,000 
feet,  and  he  provided  for  the  use  of  my¬ 
self  and  of  David  the  things  which  were 
necessary  for  an  ascent,  namely,  good 
strong  boots  with  large  nails,  warm 
gloves,  spectacles  to  protect  the  eyes 
against  the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  ice- 
axes  to  help  us  along.  We  started  from 
the  tent  at  5.15  on  the  morning  of  July 
3d,  1880,  and  at  once  commenced  to 


ascend  toward  the  summit.  The  way  at 
first  was  over  loose  stones,  but  after  we 
had  ascended  for  about  1000  feet  we 
came  to  snow,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ascent  was  entirely  over  snow,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  little  places 
where  rocks  came  through  the  snow. 
We  stopped  to  eat  on  one  of  these  little 
patches  of  rock  at  8.35  a.m.,  and  after 
Mr.  Whymper  had  examined  his  mer¬ 
curial  barometer  he  encouraged  us  to 
proceed  by  telling  us  that  we  had  al¬ 
ready  got  more  than  half  way  up  from 
the  tent.  From  this  place  we  saw  the 
sea.  We  went  on  again  at  9.5  a.m.,  and 
found  the  snow  get  steeper  and  steeper. 
We  were  all  tied  together  with  a  good 
strong  rope  in  case  any  one  should  slip, 
and  except  for  this  and  for  the  things 
with  which  we  had  been  provided  I 
should  not  have  able  to  get  along  at  all. 
Sometimes  it  was  very  cold,  and  there 
was  much  wind,  but  when  we  were  in  the 
sun  it  was  very  hot.  Whether  in  the 
sun  or  in  the  shade  the  snow  was  very 
soft,  and  we  sank  in  deeply,  often  up  to 
the  knees.  This  was  very  fatiguing  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  we  took  so  much 
longer  time  in  ascending  the  upper  than 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain.  To 
break  the  ascent  we  zigzagcd  about,  and 
at  one  time  came  round  to  the  side 
fronting  Guaranda,  and  then  came  back 
to  above  the  place  where  the  tent  was 
pitched.  At  last  we  got  on  to  the  top, 
and  could  see  the  two  summits.  The 
snow  was  very  soft  indeed  here,  and  we 
went  along  very  slowly,  and  had  often 
to  stop  to  get  breath.  The  highest  of 
the  two  summits  was  on  our  left  hand, 
that  is.  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  we  went  to  it,  without 
going  upon  the  lower  one.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  very  highest  point  we  saw 
that  there  was  something  strange  upon 
it,  and  when  we  got  up  we  found  the 
pole  of  the  flag  which  Mr.  Whymper  had 
put  up  on  January  4,  1880.  It  stood 
up  about  varas  above  the  snow,  and 
very  little  of  the  flag  remained,  as  it  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind.  I  took 
a  small  piece  of  the  flag  to  show  to  my 
friends  below,  and  was  filled  with  joy  at 
being  the  first  Ecuadorian  to  reach  the 
summi  tof  the  great  Chimborazo  !  We 
arrived  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
summit  at  t.20  p.m.,  and  about  the  same 
time  ashes  from  Cotopaxi  began  to  fall. 
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They  filled  our  eyes,  noses,  mouths, 
and  ears,  and  made  the  snow  quite 
black.  Mr.  VN’hymper,  however,  pre¬ 
pared  his  instruments,  and  was  at  work 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the 
summit.  He  did  not  once  sit  down  to 
rest  from  the  time  we  left  the  tent  in 
the  morning  until  the  time  that  we  re¬ 
turned  to  it  in  the  evening.  He  took 
the  height  of  the  mountain  with  his  ba¬ 
rometers,  and  told  us  that  the  obser¬ 
vations  he  now  made  agreed  very  well 
with  those  which  he  made  upon  the  first 
ascent  of  Chimborazo  on  January  4, 
1880.  At  2.30  p.M.  we  left  the  summit, 
and  came  down  as  fast  as  we  could, 
only  stopping  a  little  from  time  to  time 
to  allow  Mr.  Whymper  to  collect  rocks 
at  various  places.  We  arrived  again  at 
the  tent  at  5.10  p.m.,  and  found  it  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  ashes  from  Cotopaxi, 
which  were  still  falling,  and  filled  the 
whole  valleys  with  a  thick  cloud.  On 
the  4th  of  July  we  continued  the  tour  of 
the  mountain  and  arrived  at  night  close 
to  Tortorillas  ;  and  on  the  6th  we  re¬ 
turned  to  Riobamba,  having  had  a  most 
successful  journey,  without  accident  of 


any  sort  whatever — not  only  having 
made  the  tour  and  the  second  ascent  of 
Chimborazo,  but  also  having  made  en 
route  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  first  as¬ 
cent  of  Carihuairazo. — Francisco  Jr. 
Campana,  Guayaquil,  July  19,  1880. 
Declared  and  subscribed  at  Guayaquil, 
this  20th  day  of  July,  1880,  l>efore  me, 
George  Chambers,  H.B.M.’s  Consul, 
Guayaquil.” 

The  collections  made  on  this  journey 
are  numerous  and  interesting.  There  is 
a  series  of  five  hundred  pieces  in  pot¬ 
tery,  stone,  and  metal,  illustrative  of  the 
arts  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Peru — the 
Incas.  Insects  and  plants  have  been 
collected  at  greater  heights  than  any  one 
has  before  obtained  them  in  the  two 
Americas.  Beetles  were  several  times 
found  among  the  rocks  on  the  very 
summits  of  the  mountains,  at  heights 
greater  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Butterflies  were  captured  as  high  as 
16,000  feet,  and  flies  even  higher.  Birds 
were  scarce  at  these  great  altitudes,  and 
the  condor,  which  is  ranked  among 
the  highest  of  flyers,  was  generally  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence. — Leisure  Hour. 


^THE  TRACTARIANS. 

BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A. 


My  Dear - :  I  have  told  you  that 

the  Tractarians’  object,  so  far  as  they 
understood  themselves,  was  to  raise  up 
the  Church  to  resist  the  revolutionary 
tendency  which  they  conceived  to  have 
set  in  with  the  Reform  Bill ;  that  the 
effect  of  their  work  was  to  break  the 
back  of  the  resisting  power  which  the 
Church  already  possessed  and  to  feed 
the  fire  which  they  hoped  to  extinguish. 
I  go  on  to  explain  in  detail  what  I  mean. 

When  I  went  into  residence  at  Oxford 
my  brother  was  no  longer  alive.  He 
had  been  abroad  almost  entirely  for 
three  or  four  years  before  his  death  ; 
and  although  the  atmosphere  at  home 
was  full  of  the  new  opinions,  and  I 
heard  startling  things  from  time  to  time 
on  Transubstantiation  and  such-like,  he 
had  little  to  do  with  my  direct  educa¬ 
tion.  I  had  read  at  my  own  discretion 
in  my  father’s  library.  My  own  small 
judgment  had  been  satisfied  by  Newton 


that  the  Pope  was  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  and 
Davison,  to  whom  I  was  sent  for  a 
correction,  had  not  removed  the  impres¬ 
sion.  I  knew  the  Fairy  Queen  pretty 
well,  and  had  understood  who  and  what 
was  meant  by  the  False  Duessa.  I  read 
Sharon  Turner  carefully,  and  also  Gib¬ 
bon,  and  had  thus  unconsciously  been 
swallowing  antidotes  to  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine.  Of  evangelical  books  properly 
so-called  I  had  seen  nothing.  Dissent 
in  all  its  forms  was  a  crime  in  our  house. 
My  father  was  too  solid  a  man  to  be 
carried  off  his  feet  by  the  Oxford  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  he  was  a  High  Churchman 
of  the  old  school.  The  Church  itself 
he  regarded  as  part  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  Prayer-book  as  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  only  folly  or  disloyalty 
could  quarrel  with.  My  brother’s  notion 
of  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment  must  have  been  taken  from  some 
unfortunate  specimens.  He  used  to 
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speak  of  them  as  “  fellows  who  turned 
up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  said 
Lawd."  We  had  no  copy  of  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  in  the  house.  I  never 
read  it  till  after  I  had  grown  up,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  make  earlier 
acquaintance  with  it.  Speculations 
about  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments 
went  into  my  head,  but  never  much  into 
my  heart  ;  and  1  fancy,  perhaps  idly, 
that  I  might  have  escaped  some  trials 
and  some  misfortunes  if  my  spiritual 
imagination  had  been  allowed  food 
which  would  have  agreed  with  it. 

In  my  first  term  at  the  university  the 
controversial  fires  were  beginning  to 
blaze,  but  not  as  yet  hotly.  The  au¬ 
thorities  had  not  taken  the  alarm,  but 
there  was  much  talk  and  excitement, 
and  neither  the  education  nor  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  place  was  benefited  by  it. 
The  attention  of  the  heads  and  tutors 
was  called  off  from  their  proper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  serious  undergraduates 
divided  into  parties,  and  the  measure 
with  which  they  estimated  one  another's 
abilities  was  not  knowledge  or  industry, 
but  the  opinions  which  they  severally 
held.  The  neo-Catholic  youths  thought 
themselves  especially  clever  and  regard¬ 
ed  Low  Churchmen  and  Liberals  as 
fools.  It  was  unfortunate,  for  the  state 
of  Oxford  was  crying  out  for  reform  of 
a  different  kind.  The  scheme  of  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  higher  class  of  men  was  es¬ 
sentially  good  ;  perhaps  as  good  as  it 
could  be  made,  incomparably  better 
than  the  universal  knowledge  methods 
which  have  taken  its  place.  But  the 
idle  or  dull  man  had  no  education  at 
all.  His  three  or  four  years  were  spent 
in  forgetting  what  he  had  learned  at 
school.  The  degree  examination  was 
got  over  by  a  rnemoria  technica,  and 
three  months’  cram  with  a  private  tutor. 
We  did  pretty  much  what  we  liked. 
There  was  much  dissipation,  and  the 
whole  manner  of  life  was  needlessly  ex¬ 
travagant.  We  were  turned  loose  at 
eighteen,  pleasures  tempting  us  on  all 
sides,  the  expense  of  indulgence  being 
the  only  obstacle  ;  and  the  expense  for 
the  first  year  or  two  was  kept  out  of 
sight  by  the  eagerness  of  the  tradesmen 
to  give  us  credit.  No  dean  or  tutor 
ever  volunteered  to  help  our  inexperi¬ 
ence.  The  prices  which  we  paid  for 
everything  was  preposterous.  The  cost 


of  living  might  have  been  reduced  to 
half  what  it  was  if  the  college  authorities 
would  have  supplied  the  students  on  the 
co-operative  system.  But  they  would 
take  no  trouble,  and  their  own  charges 
were  on  the  same  extravagant  scale. 
The  wretched  novice  was  an  object  of 
general  plunder  till  he  had  learned  how 
to  take  c-ire  of  himself.  I  remember 
calculating  that  I  could  have  lived  at  a 
boarding-house  on  contract,  with  every 
luxury  which  I  had  in  college,  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  fifty  per  cent.  In  all  this 
there  was  room  and  to  spare  for  reform¬ 
ing  energy,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
administration  of  the  university  was  the 
immediate  business  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers — a  business,  indeed  a  duty,  much 
more  immediate  than  the  un- Protestant¬ 
izing  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
there  was  no  leisure,  there  was  not  even 
a  visible  desire  to  meddle  with  concerns 
so  vulgar.  Famous  as  the  Tractarian 
leaders  were  to  become,  their  names  are 
not  connected  with  a  single  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  at  Oxford  or  to  mend 
its  manners.  Behind  the  larger  conflict 
which  they  raised,  that  duty  was  left  un¬ 
touched  for  many  years  ;  it  was  taken 
up  ultimately  by  the  despised  Liberals, 
who  have  not  done  it  well,  but  have  at 
least  accomplished  something,  and  have 
won  the  credit  which  was  left  impru¬ 
dently  within  their  reach. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  found  on 
coming  up  was,  thus,  not  favorable  to 
the  proper  work  of  the  place.  In  gen¬ 
eral  there  was  far  too  little  intercourse 
between  the  elder  and  the  younger  men. 
The  difference  of  age  was  not  really  very 
great,  but  they  seldom  met,  except  in 
lecture-rooms.  If  an  undergraduate  now 
and  then  breakfasted  with  his  tutor,  the 
undergraduate  was  shy,  and  the  tutor 
was  obliged  to  maintain  by  distance  and 
dignity  of  manner  the  superiority  which 
he  might  have  forfeited  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  easy  and  natural.  I  my¬ 
self,  for  my  brother’s  sake,  was  in  some 
degree  an  exception.  I  saw  something 
from  the  first  of  the  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  talking.  I  might  have  seen 
more,  but  I  did  not  make  the  most  of 
my  opportunities.  I  wished  to  be  a  dis¬ 
ciple.  I  thought  I  was  a  disciple.  But 
somehow  I  could  never  feel  in  my  heart 
that  what  they  were  about  was  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  it  seemed  to  be,  and 
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I  was  little  more  than  a  curious  and  in* 
terested  spectator. 

Nor,  with  two  exceptions,  were  the 
chiefs  of  the  movement  personally  im- 
])ressive  to  me.  Isaac  Williams  I  had 
known  as  a  boy.  He  was  an  early  friend 
of  my  brother’s,  and  spent  a  vacation  or 
two  at  my  father’s  house  before  I  went 
to  school.  His  black  brilliant  eyes,  his 
genuine  laugh,  the  skill  and  heartiness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  our 
childish  amusements,  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  stories  with  which  he  held  us 
spell-bound  for  hours,  had  endeared  him 
to  every  one  of  us  ;  and  at  Oxford  to 
dine  now  and  then  with  four  or  five 
others  in  Williams’s  rooms  was  still  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  I  had. 
He  was  serious,  but  never  painfully  so  ; 
and  though  his  thoughts  ran  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  theological  channels,  they  rose 
out  of  the  soil  of  his  own  mind,  pure 
and  sparkling  as  the  water  from  a  moun¬ 
tain  spring.  He  was  a  f>oet,  too,  and 
now  and  then  could  rise  into  airy  sweeps 
of  really  high  imagination.  There  is  an 
image  in  the  “  Baptistery”  describing 
the  relations  between  the  actions  of  men 
here  in  this  world  and  the  eternity  which 
lies  before  them,  grander  than  the  finest 
of  Keble’s,  or  even  of  Wordsworth’s  : 

*'  Ice-chained  in  its  headlong  tract 
Have  I  seen  a  cataract, 

All  throughout  a  wintry  noon, 

Hanging  in  the  silent  moon  ; 

All  throughout  a  sunbright  even. 

Like  the  sapphire  gate  of  Heaven  ; 

Spray  and  wave,  and  drippings  froze, 

For  a  hundred  feet  and  more 
Caught  in  air,  there  to  remain 
Bound  in  winter’s  crystal  chain. 

All  above  still  silent  sleeps. 

While  in  the  transparent  deeps. 

Far  below  the  current  creeps. 

Thus,  methought  men’s  actions  here. 

In  their  headlong  full  career. 

Were  pasing  into  adamant ; 

Hopes  and  fears,  love,  hate,  and  want. 
And  the  thoughts,  like  shining  spray. 
Which  above  their  pathway  play, 

Standing  in  the  eye  of  day. 

In  the  changeless  Heavenly  noon. 

Things  done  here  beneath  the  moon." 

Fault  may  be  found  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  in  this  passage,  but  the  conception 
is  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order.  But 
Williams  was  of  quiet,  unobtrusive 
spirit.  He  had  neither  the  confidence 
nor  the  commanding  nature  which  could 
have  formed  or  led  a  party.  The  tri¬ 
umvirs  who  became  a  national  force. 


and  gave  its  real  character  to  the  Ox¬ 
ford  movement,  were  Keble,  Pusey,  and 
John  Henry  Newman.  Newman  him 
self  was  the  moving  power  ;  the  two 
others  were  powers  also,  but  of  inferior 
mental  strength.  Without  the  third 
they  would  have  been  known  as  men  of 
genius  and  learning.  But  their  personal 
influence  would  have  been  limited  to 
and  have  ended  with  themselves.  Of 
Pusey  I  knew  but  little,  and  need  not 
do  more  than  mention  him.  Of  Keble 
I  can  only  venture  to  say  a  few  words. 

He  had  left  residence  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  but  the  “  Christian  Year”  had 
made  him  famous.  He  was  often  in 
Oxford  as  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  I 
was  allowed  to  see  him.  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  has  alluded  in  his  ”  Apologia”  to 
the  reverence  which  was  felt  for  Keble. 
He  is  now  an  acknowledged  Saint  of 
the  English  Church,  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  even  by  those  who  disagree 
with  his  theology.  A  college  has  been 
founded  in  commemoration  of  him, 
which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Year”  itself  has  passed  through 
more  than  a  hundred  editions,  and  is  a 
household  word  in  every  family  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopal  communion,  both 
at  home  and  in  America.  It  seems  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  raise  a  doubt  about  the 
fitness  of  a  recognition  so  marked  and 
so  universal.  But  the  question  is  not  of 
Keble’s  piety  or  genuineness  of  char¬ 
acter.  Both  are  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
and  ungracious  to  depreciate  them.  The 
intellectual  and  literary  quality  of  his 
work,  however,  is  a  fair  subject  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  I  am  heretical  enough  to 
believe  that,  although  the  ”  Christian 
Year”  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in 
religious  poetry,  it  owes  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  popularity  to  temporary  and  acci¬ 
dental  causes.  Books  which  are  imme¬ 
diately  successful,  are  those  which  catch 
and  reflect  the  passing  tones  of  opinion 
—all-absorbing  while  they  last,  but  from 
their  nature  subject  to  change.  The 
mass  of  men  know  little  of  other  times 
or  other  ways  of  thinking  than  their 
own.  Their  minds  are  formed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  present  hour.  Their 
greatest  man  is  he  who  for  the  moment 
expresses  most  completely  their  own 
sentiments,  and  represents  human  life 
to  them  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
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The  point  of  view  shifts,  conditions 
alter,  fashions  succeed  fashions,  and 
opinions  opinions  ;  and  having  ourselves 
lost  the  clue,  we  read  the  writings  which 
delighted  our  great-grandfathers  with 
wonder  at  their  taste.  Each  generation 
produces  its  own  prophets,  and  great 
contemporary  fame,  except  in  a  few  ex¬ 
traordinary  instances,  is  revenged  by  an 
undeserved  completeness  of  neglect. 

Very  different  in  general  is  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  true  genius.  A  few 
persons  appreciate  them  from  the  first. 
T'o  the  many  they  seem  flavorless  and 
colorless,  deficient  in  all  the  qualities 
which  for  the  moment  are  most  admired. 
They  pass  unnoticed  amid  the  meteors 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  and 
eclipsed.  But  the  meteors  pass  and  they 
remain,  and  are  seen  gradually  to  be  no 
vanishing  coruscations,  but  new  fixed 
stars,  sources  of  genuine  light,  shining 
serenely  forever  in  the  intellectual  sky. 
They  link  the  ages  one  to  another  in  a 
common  humanity.  Virgil  and  Horace 
lived  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  belonged  to  a  society  of  which  the 
outward  form  and  fashion  have  utterly 
perished.  But  Virgil  and  Horace  do 
not  grow  old,  because  while  society 
changes  men  continue,  and  we  recognize 
in  reading  them  that  the  same  heart  beat 
under  the  toga  which  we  feel  in  our 
own  breasts.  In  the  Roman  Empire, 
too,  there  were  contemporary  populari¬ 
ties  ;  men  who  were  worshipped  as 
gods,  whose  lightest  word  was  treasured 
as  a  precious  jewel — on  whose  breath 
millions  hung  expectant,  who  had  tem¬ 
ples  built  in  their  honor,  who  in  their 
day  were  a  power  in  the  world.  These 
are  gone,  while  Horace  remains — gone, 
dwindled  into  shadows.  They  were 
men,  perhaps,  of  real  worth,  though  of 
less  than  their  admirers  supposed,  and 
they  are  now  laughed  at  and  moralized 
over  in  history  as  detected  idols.  As  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now,  and  always  will 
be.  More  copies  of  Pickwick  were  sold 
in  five  years  than  of  Hamlet  in  two 
hundred.  Yet  Hamlet  will  last  as  long 
as  the  Iliad  ;  PicKwick,  delightful  as  it 
is  to  us,  will  be  unreadable  to  our  great¬ 
grandchildren.  The  most  genial  cari¬ 
cature  ceases  to  interest  when  the  thing 
caricatured  has  ceased  to  be. 

I  am  not  comparing  the  '*  Christian 
Year”  to  Pickwick,  but  there  are 


fashions  in  religion,  as  there  are  fash¬ 
ions  in  other  things.  The  Puritans 
would  have  found  in  it  the  savor  of  the 
mystic  Babylon.  We  cannot  tell  what 
English  thought  will  be  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  another  century,  but  we  may 
know  if  we  are  modest  that  it  will  not 
be  identical  with  ours.  Keble  has  made 
himself  a  name  in  history  which  will  not 
be  forgotten,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
always  as  a  person  of  singular  piety,  of 
inflexible  integrity,  and  entire  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  what  is  called  fame  or  worldly 
advantages.  He  possessed  besides,  in 
an  exceptional  degree,  the  gift  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  the  musical  form 
which  is  called  poetical.  It  is  a  form 
into  which  human  thought  naturally 
throws  itself  when  it  becomes  emotional. 
It  is  the  only  form  adequate  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  high  intellectual  passions. 
However  powerful  the  intellect,  how¬ 
ever  generous  the  heart,  this  particular 
faculty  can  alone  convey  to  others  what 
is  passing  in  them,  or  give  to  spiritual 
beauty  a  body  which  is  beautiful  also. 
The  poetic  faculty  thus  secures  to  those 
who  have  it  the  admiration  of  every 
person  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  if  the  highest  things  can  alone  be 
fitly  spoken  of  in  poetry,  all  poetry  is 
not  necessarily  of  the  highest  things  ; 
and  if  it  can  rise  to  the  grandest  sub¬ 
jects,  it  can  lend  its  beauty  also  to  the 
most  commonplace.  The  prima  donna 
wields  the  spell  of  an  enchantress, 
though  the  words  which  she  utters  are 
nonsense  ;  and  poetry  can  make  dia¬ 
monds  out  of  glass,  and  gold  out  of 
ordinary  metal.  Keble  was  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  devout  mind  of  England. 
Religion  as  he  grew  to  manhood  was 
becoming  self-conscious.  It  was  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  its  normal  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  as  the  authoritative  teacher  of 
obedience  to  the  commandments,  into 
active  anxiety  about  the  speculative 
doctrines  on  which  its  graces  were  held 
to  depend.  Here,  as  in  all  other  direc¬ 
tions,  the  mental  activity  of  the  age  was 
making  itself  felt.  The  Evangelical 
movement  was  one  symptom  of  it.  The 
revival  of  Sacramentalism  was  another, 
and  found  a  voice  in  Keble.  But  this 
is  all.  W’e  look  in  vain  to  him  for  any 
insight  into  the  complicated  problems  of 
humanity,  or  for  any  sympathy  with  the 
passions  which  are  the  pulses  of  human 
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life.  With  the  Prayer-book  for  his 
guide,  he  has  provided  us  with  a  manual 
of  religious  sentiment  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  theory  as  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England  Prayer-book,  beauti¬ 
fully  expressed  in  language  which  every 
one  can  understand  and  remember. 
High  Churchmanship  had  been  hitherto 
dry  and  formal ;  Keble  carried  into  it 
the  emotions  of  Evangelicalism,  while 
he  avoided  angry  collision  with  Evan¬ 
gelical  opinions.  Thus  all  parties  could 
find  much  to  admire  in  him,  and  little 
to  suspect.  English  religious  poetry 
was  generally  weak — was  not,  indeed, 
poetry  at  all.  Here  was  something 
which  in  its  kind  was  excellent ;  and 
every  one  who  was  really  religious,  or 
wished  to  be  religious,  or  even  outwardly 
and  from  habit  professed  himself  and 
believed  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  found 
Keble’s  verses  chime  in  his  heart  like 
church  bells. 

The  “Christian  Year,”  however, 
could  be  all  this,  and  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  could  be  ))oetry  of  a  particular 
period,  and  not  for  all  time.  Human 
nature  remains  the  same  ;  but  religion 
alters.  Christianity  has  taken  many 
forms.  In  the  early  church  it  had  the 
hues  of  a  hundred  heresies.  It  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  successive  councils.  It  has 
been  Roman,  it  has  been  Greek,  it  has 
been  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
Arininian.  It  has  adjusted  itself  to 
national  characteristics  ;  it  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  general  knowledge. 
Keble  himself  in  his  latest  edition  is 
found  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  times,  and  announcing  that  the  hand 
as  well  as  the  heart  receives  the  mystic 
presence  in  the  Eucharist.  He  began  to 
write  for  Church  people  as  they  were 
sixty  years  ago.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  travelled  far  since  1820.  The 
“  Highest”  rector  then  alive  would  have 
gone  into  convulsions  if  his  curate  had 
spoken  to  him  about  “  celebrating” 
mass.  The  most  advanced  Biblical  critic 
would  have  closed  the  Speaker’s  com¬ 
mentary  with  dismay  or  indignation. 
Changed  opinions  will  bring  change  of 
feelings,  and  fresh  poets  to  set  the  feel¬ 
ings  to  music.  The  “  Christian  Year” 
has  reigned  without  a  rival  through  two 
generations,  but  ”  the  rhymes”  are  not 
of  the  powerful  sort  which  will  “  outlive 
the  Pyramids,”  and  the  qualities  which 


have  given  them  their  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  will  equally  forbid  their  immortal- 

The  limitations  of  Keble’s  poetry 
were  visible  in  a  still  higher  degree  in 
himself.  He  was  not  far-seeing,  his 
mind  moved  in  the  groove  of  a  single 
order  of  ideas.  He  could  not  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  persons  who 
disagreed  with  him,  and  thus  he  could 
never  see  the  strong  points  of  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Particular  ways  of  thinking  he 
dismissed  as  wicked,  although  in  his 
summary  condemnation  he  might  be 
striking  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
honest  men  in  Europe.  If  he  had  not 
been  Keble  he  would  have  been  called 
(treason  though  it  be  to  write  the 
words)  narrow-minded.  Circumstances 
independent  of  himself  could  alone  have 
raised  him  into  a  leader  of  a  party.  For 
the  more  delicate  functions  of  such  an 
office  he  was  constitutionally  unfit,  and 
when  appealed  to  for  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  by  disciples  who  were  in  difficulties 
his  answers  were  beside  the  purpose. 
He  could  not  give  to  others  what  he  did 
not  himself  possess.  Plato,  in  the  Dia¬ 
logue  of  the  lo,  describes  an  ingenious 
young  Athenian  searching  desperately 
for  some  one  who  would  teach  him  to 
be  wise.  Failing  elsewhere  he  goes  to 
the  poets.  Those  he  thought  who  could 
say  such  fine  things  in  their  verses  would 
be  able  to  tell  him  in  prose  what  wisdom 
consisted  in.  Their  conversation  un¬ 
fortunately  proved  as  profitless  as  that 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  the  youth 
concluded  that  the  poetry  came  from 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  when  off  the 
sacred  tripod  they  were  but  common 
men.  Disappointment  could  not  chill 
the  admiration  which  the  inquirer  would 
continue  to  feel  for  so  venerable  a 
teacher  as  Keble,  but  of  practical  light 
that  would  be  useful  to  him  he  often 
gathered  as  little  as  the  Athenian.  Even 
as  a  poet  Keble  was  subjective  only.  He 
had  no  variety  of  note,  and  nothing 
which  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  own 
theological  school  had  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  for  him. 

To  his  immediate  friends  he  was 
genial,  affectionate,  and  possibly  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  he  had  no  faculty  for  winning 
the  unconverted.  If  he  was  not  bigoted 
he  was  intensely  prejudiced.  If  you 
did  not  agree  with  him,  there  was  some- 
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thing  morally  wrong  with  you,  and  your 
“  natural  man”  was  provoked  into  resist¬ 
ance.  To  speak  habituall)  with  author¬ 
ity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  humility,  but  does  not  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  that  quality.  If  there 
had  been  no  “  movement,”  as  it  was 
called,  if  Keble  had  remained  a  quiet 
country  clergyman,  unconscious  that  he 
was  a  great  man,  and  uncalled  on  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  his  age,  he  would 
have  commanded  perhaps  more  enduring 
admiration.  The  knot  of  followers  who 
specially  attached  themselves  to  him, 
show  traces  of  his  inuflence  in  a  dispo¬ 
sition  not  only  to  think  the  views  which 
they  hold  sound  in  themselves,  but  to 
regard  those  who  think  differently  as 
their  intellectual  inferiors.  Keble  was 
incapable  of  vanity  in  the  vulgar  sense. 
But  there  was  a  subtle  self-sufficiency  in 
him  which  has  come  out  more  distinctly 
in  his  school. 

1  remember  an  instance  of  Keble’s 
narrowness  extremely  characteristic  of, 
him.  A  member  of  a  family  with  which 
he  had  been  intimate  had  adopted  Lib¬ 
eral  opinions  in  theology.  Keble  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  know  what  those  opinions 
were,  but  regarded  this  person  as  an 
apostate  who  had  sinned  against  light. 
He  came  to  call  one  day  when  the  erring 
brother  happened  to  be  at  home  ;  and 
learning  that  he  was  in  the  house,  he 
refused  to  enter,  and  remained  sitting 
in  the  porch.  St.  John  is  reported  to 
have  fled  out  of  a  bath  at  Ephesus  on 
hearing  that  the  heretic  Cerinthus  was 
under  the  roof.  Keble,  I  presume,  re¬ 
membered  the  story,  and  acted  like  the 
apostle. 

The  inability  to  appreciate  the  form 
of  arguments  which  he  did  not  like, 
saved  him  from  Rome,  but  did  not  save 
him  from  Roman  doctrine.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  if  he  had  left 
the  Church  of  England,  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  there  to  shelter  behind  his  high 
authority  a  revolution  in  its  teaching. 
The  mass  has  crept  back  among  us,  with 
which  we  thought  we  had  done  forever, 
and  the  honorable  nam:  of  Protestant, 
once  our  proudest  distinction,  has  been 
made  over  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Dissenters. 

Far  different  from  Keble,  from  my 
brother,  from  Dr.  Pusey,  from  all  the 
rest,  was  the  true  chief  of  the  Catholic 


revival — John  Henry  Newman.  Com¬ 
pared  with  him,  they  all  were  but  as 
ciphers,  and  he  the  indicating  number. 
The  times  I  speak  of  are  far  distant  ; 
the  actors  and  the  stormy  passions  >^hich 
bubbled  round  them  are  long  dead  and 
forgotten  among  new  excitements. 
Newman,  too,  for  many  years  had  drop¬ 
ped  silent,  and  disappeared  from  the 
world’s  eyes.  He  came  out  again  in  a 
conflict  with  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who, 
on  my  account  partly  (at  least,  in  re¬ 
viewing  a  book  which  I  had  written), 
provoked  a  contest  with  him,  and  impar 
congressus  Achilli  seemed  to  have  been 
foiled.  Charles  Kingsley  is  gone  from 
us.  English  readers  know  now  what  he 
was,  and  from  me  or  from  any  one  he 
needs  no  further  panegyric.  In  that  one 
instance  he  conducted  his  case  unskil¬ 
fully.  He  was  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  his  antagonist,  whose 
integrity  was  as  unblemished  as  his  own. 
But  the  last  word  has  still  to  be  spoken 
on  the  essential  question  which  was  at 
issue  between  them.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  publication  of  the  famous 
“  Apologia,”  a  defence  personally  of 
Newman’s  own  life  and  actions,  and 
next  of  the  Catholic  cause.  The  writer 
of  it  is  again  a  power  in  modern  society, 
a  prince  of  the  Church  ;  surrounded,  if 
he  appears  in  public,  with  adoring 
crowds,  flne  ladies  going  on  their  knees 
before  him,  in  London  salons.  Himself 
of  most  modest  nature,  he  never  sought 
greatness,  but  greatness  found  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  To  him,  if  to  any  one 
man,  the  world  owes  the  intellectual  re¬ 
covery  of  Romanism.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  in  England  a  dying  creed,  linger¬ 
ing  in  retirement  in  the  halls  and  chapels 
of  a  few  half-forgotten  families.  A  shy 
Oxford  student  has  come  out  on  its  be¬ 
half  into  the  field  of  controversy,  armed 
with  the  keenest  weapons  of  modern 
learning  and  philosophy  ;  and  wins 
illustrious  converts,  and  has  kindled 
hopes  that  England  herself,  the  England 
of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  will  kneel 
for  absolution  again  before  the  Father 
of  Christendom.  Mr.  Buckle  questioned 
whether  any  great  work  has  ever  been 
done  in  this  world  by  an  individual  man. 
Newman,  by  the  solitary  force  of  his 
own  mind,  has  produced  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  change.  What  he  has  done  we 
all  see  ;  what  will  come  of  it  our  chil* 
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dten  will  see.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the 
phenomenon  itself  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt.  Two  writers  have  affected 
powerfully  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen.  Newman  is  one,  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  the  other.  But  Carlyle  has 
been  at  issue  with  all  the  tendencies  of 
his  age.  Like  a  John  the  Baptist,  he 
has  stood  alone  preaching  repentance  in 
a  world  which  is  to  him  a  wilderness  : 
Newman  has  been  the  voice  of  the  in¬ 


tellectual  reaction  of  Europe,  which  was 
alarmed  by  an  era  of  revolutions,  and  is 
looking  for  safety  in  the  forsaken  beliefs 
of  the  ages  which  it  had  been  tempted 
to  despise. 

The  “  Apologia”  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  autobiographies,  but  it  tells  us 
only  how  the  writer  appeared  to  him¬ 
self.  We  who  were  his  contemporaries 
can  alone  say  how  he  appeared  to  us  in 
the  old  days  at  Oxford. — Good  IVords. 
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About  a  year  ago  a  well-known  crick¬ 
eter  and  schoolmaster  exposed  several 
of  the  evils  attending  the  excessive  pur¬ 
suit  of  athletics  at  our  public  schools. 
His  article  contained  many  valuable 
cautions  and  suggestions.  But  it  is 
surely  impossible  to  get  to  the  root  of 
these  evils,  and  to  point  out  their  rem¬ 
edy,  without  entering  upon  a  much 
wider  question,  viz.,  what  is  the  proper 
place  of  athletics  in  life,  and  especially 
in  education. 

Boys  and  men  who  do  not  live  by 
hard  manual  labor  require  a  large 
amount  of  exercise  in  pure  air  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  health  and  vigor.  This  exercise 
ought  to  be  of  a  kind  both  to  ensure  the 
perfect  development  of  every  muscle  and 
organ  of  the  tedy,  and  also  to  call  into 
active  play  the  mental  faculties,  and  to 
exhilarate  the  animal  spirits.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  under  the  conditions  of 
civilization  as  it  exists  in  modern 
Europe,  most  men  and  many  boys  get 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  tendency  of 
the  population  to  congregate  in  large 
towns,  the  multiplication  of  artificial 
means  of  transit,  the  increased  strain 
and  competition  of  modem  life,  the  ca¬ 
lamitous  change,  by  which  business  hours 
have  begun  and  ended  later,  till  crowds 
of  sallow  clerks  are  now  released  from 
offices  after  the  expiry  of  daylight  for 
^  many  months  in  the  year,  are  all  causes 
antagonistic  to  this  prime  necessity  of  a 
nation  which  is  to  be  long  vigorous.  It 
is  true  that,  owing  to  improved  drainage 
and  purer  water,  to  better  food  and  ven- 
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tilation,  and  to  increased  knowledge  of 
medicine,  the  average  length  of  human 
life  has  risen.  But  not  only  would  it 
rise  still  more,  but  other  blessings,  as 
important  as  mere  length  of  life,  would 
result  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  those 
active  personal  habits  which  impart 
quicker  circulation  to  the  blood,  bloom 
to  the  cheek,  buoyancy  to  the  step,  and 
elasticity  to  the  mind. 

Fortunately  for  England  there  is  a 
traditional  feeling  in  favor  of  athletic 
exercises.  Its  youth  has  still  that  sure 
sign  of  vitality,  that  it  instinctively  de¬ 
lights  in  the  active  use  of  limb  and 
muscle  in  the  open  air.  This  instinctive 
feeling,  if  duly  trained  and  guided,  is  an 
essential  element  of  national  greatness, 
and  the  athletic  movement  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  feeling.  But  it  has  not 
been  duly  trained  and  guided.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  repressed,  though 
fortunately  not  crushed.  Juvenile  merit 
has,  by  an  overdone  system  of  examina¬ 
tions,  been  made,  so  far  as  substantial 
recognition  of  it  is  concerned,  synony¬ 
mous  with  excellence  in  paper  work. 
School  hours  have  often  been  unduly 
lengthened,  and  many  tutors’  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  make  proper  exercise 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  athlet¬ 
ics  have  been  regarded  too  much  as  an 
amusement,  too  little  as  a  means  of  train¬ 
ing  mind  and  body  for  the  battle  of  life  ; 
the  proficiency  of  the  few  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  the  advantage  of  the 
mass  of  thb  boy  community,  and  the 
fashion  and  extravagance  of  the  day 
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have  extended  their  pestilential  patron¬ 
age  to  our  athletes  in  various  objection¬ 
able  forms. 

Whose  fault  are  these  opposite,  but, 
I  think,  closely  connected  evils  ? 

They  seem  to  me  to  be  due  to  its  not 
being  generally  recognised,  by  either 
parents  or  schoolmasters,  that  physical 
education  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
as  scientifically  studied,  and  as  carefully 
managed,  as  intellectual  education.  If 
some  of  our  most  highly  gifted  youths 
are  growing  up  with  narrow  chests, 
sallow  cheeks,  and  general  lack  of  vital 
energy,  and  if,  among  others,  competi¬ 
tion  in  games,  like  competition  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  running  to  fever  heat,  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  all  concerned,  not  to 
apply  empirical  or  casual  palliatives,  but 
to  investigate  the  subject  from  its  first 
principles. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  admir¬ 
able  essay  on  “  Physical  Education,” 
has  shown  how  absurd  it  is  to  make  a 
science  of  the  physical  perfection  of 
horses,  and  to  let  the  physical  training  of 
boys  and  girls  manage  itself  ;  and  he  has 
exhorted  parents  and  school-masters  to 
collect  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
to  draw  careful  conclusions  from  them. 
Mr.  Maclaren  in  his  book  on  ”  Training 
and  Gymnastics”  has  given  us  anumber 
of  valuable  facts  and  reasonings  ;  but 
how  many  people  who  have  the  charge 
of  boys  (I  shall  say  nothing  here  about 
girls)  have  pursued  the  subject  with  any 
kind  of  steady  aim,  or  done  more  than 
occasionally  regret  cases  of  breakdown 
from  “  overwork,”  or  of  “  games  being 
carried  too  far  ?” 

There  are  few,  I  think,  who  will  not, 
in  the  abstract,  admit  the  postulate  that 
all  the  arrangements  of  school  life  ought 
to  be  in  accordance  with  known  physio¬ 
logical  laws,  and,  further,  that  boys 
ought  to  be  constantly  taught  these 
laws,  and  the  duty  of  being  guided  by 
them,  and  should  be  made  to  understand 
their  connection  with  the  arrangements 
of  their  daily  life,  and  with  their  own 
future  well-being  and  happiness.  By 
this  I  mean  that  the  diet,  the  hours  of 
meals,  the  temperature  and  ventilation 
of  rooms,  the  intervals  between  meals 
and  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  hard 
exercise  on  the  other,  the  length  of 
hours  in  school,  both  for  the  whole  day 
and  for  each  schopl  time,  the  maximum 


and  minimum  amount  of  daily  exercise, 
both  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  open 
air,  the  dress  worn,  especially  during 
exercise,  the  times  of  exercise  and  of 
”  lock-up”  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  nature  of  the  games  encouraged 
— should  be  matters  not  of  tradition  or 
custom,  but  of  careful  and  loyal  subordi¬ 
nation  to  health  requirements  ;  and  that 
the  resulting  regulations  should  not  be 
forced  down  boys’  throats  as  arbitrary 
rules,  but  taught  to  them  as  deductions 
from  the  most  important  of  all  sciences 
— the  science  of  health. 

Now  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
where  the  evils  of  athletics  are  very  pro¬ 
minent,  these  things  are  not  being  done. 
The  physical  training  received  by  a  large 
number  of  boys  at  school  is  no  doubt 
not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  but  still 
very  good.  But  this  is  due,  and  is  felt 
by  the  boys  to  be  due,  to  the  system  of 
games  enforced  both  by  the  public 
opinion  and  by  the  boy  authorities  of  the 
school.  In  fact  boys  feel  that  they  are 
getting  more  good  from  what  masters 
call  their  “  play,”  than  from  what  they 
call  their  “  work” — words  often  used 
in  most  unfortunate  antithesis  !  And 
again,  their  physical  training  and  well¬ 
being  are  often  treated  as  quite  a  sec¬ 
ondary  matter,  both  by  lesson  hours, 
roll  calls,  and  meal  times  being  arranged 
so  as  unnecessarily  to  break  up  games, 
and  by  the  cruel  and  ignorant  practice 
of  depriving  boys  of  necessary  exercise 
by  impositions  and  detentions. 

And,  especially  since  games  have  be¬ 
come  more  organised  and  competitive, 
health  is  in  a  rough  kind  of  way,  and 
simply  as  a  means  of  success  in  games, 
considered  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  boy 
captains  of  eights,  fifteens,  and  (if  they 
knew  their  business)  of  elevens  also  ; 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  avowedly  and 
primarily  considered  by  the  masters. 

I  do  not  believe  with  Mr.  Lyttleton 
that  the  nature  of  the  school  work  done 
by  boys  has  much  to  do  with  anything 
false  in  the  position  of  outdoor  sports. 
Boys  may  say  that  they  like  chemistry 
or  French,  when  their  idea  of  the  former 
is  a  succession  of  explosions,  and  of  the 
latter  playing  tricks  on  a  foreigner  ;  but 
they  dislike  genuine  hard  work  at  one 
language  as  much  as  at  another,  and  at 
a  science  as  much  as  at  a  language. 

But  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
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all  sorts  of  pursuits — playing  on  various 
instruments,  choral  singing,  drawing, 
collecting  objects  of  natural  history, 
carpentry,  gardening,  etc.,  should  be 
encouraged,  so  long  as  they  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  sound  intellectual  and 
physical  culture.  Resources  are  valu¬ 
able  for  all  life,  and  especially  for  the 
leisured  life  when  worldly  success  has 
been  won.  And  the  greater  variety  of 
the  pursuits  in  which  a  school  excels, 
the  less  danger  is  there  of  an  over-esti¬ 
mate  of  purely  athletic  excellence. 

Prevalent  errors,  however,  upon  which 
Mr.  Lyttleton  did  not  touch,  with  regard 
to  the  spirit  and  surroundings  of  school 
work,  seem  to  me  to  be  productive  of 
much  evil.  School  work  is  often  exces¬ 
sive  in  amount.  What  that  amount 
ought  to  be  at  different  ages  is  doubtless 
a  question  very  difficult  to  answer,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  neither  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inductive  inquiry,  which  is  al¬ 
most  impossible,  nor  of  careful  discus¬ 
sion  at  head-masters’  meetings.  It  was, 
however,  conclusively  shown  in  one  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick’s  reports,  that  at 
elementary  schools  the  results  obtained 
from  half-timers  bore  a  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  those  obtained  from  full- 
timers  ;  and  there  are  many  considera¬ 
tions  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
viz.,  that  more  work  in  proportion  is 
gained  from  those  who  work  short  hours 
than  from  those  who  work  long  hours. 
Certainly  at  the  period  of  rapid  growth, 
that  is,  roughly  speaking,  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen,  long  hours  of  brain  work 
are  unnatural  and  injurious.  I  think 
that  any  physiologist  would  agree  with 
me  in  saying,  that  to  assign  more  than 
seven  hours  to  any  school  day,  of  any 
kind  of  compulsory,  sedentary  work,  is 
an  error  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  will 
bring  its  own  punishment  with  it.  Now 
if  the  vital  energy  is  being  taken  up  in 
an  undue  degree  by  brain  processes,  the 
brain  is  either  unduly  stimulated,  and 
suffers  in  later  life,  or,  more  commonly, 
brain  work  is  associated  with  pain,  and 
becomes,  perhaps,  {>ermanently  odious. 
Nature  resents  all  attempts  to  violate 
her  laws.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
athletics.  Cricket  and  football  are  dis¬ 
liked  by  most  boys  if  they  are  overdone. 
Again,  school  work  is  often  ill-timed.  I 
cannot  believe  that,  for  most  boys,  work 
before  breakfast,  except  in  summer  to  a 
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limited  extent,  is  a  good  thing.  The 
practice  of  schools  on  this  point  seems 
to  vary  greatly.  It  is  impossible  either 
that  all  can  be  right,  or  that  the  point  is 
immaterial.  That  work  so  timed,  is  for 
most  boys,  of  permanent  intellectual 
good,  is  at  least  doubtful ;  that  it  does 
physiological  harm  ,to  many  seems  pretty 
certain  ;  but  that  it  is  eminently  odious 
is,  I  think,  unquestionable. 

But  the  most  ill-timed  of  all  school 
work  appears  to  me  to  be  that  done  in 
the  afternoon  after  an  early  dinner.  It 
is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  an  hour,  at 
the  outside,  of  the  afternoon,  occupied 
with  drawing,  singing,  English  reading 
and  recitation,  science  lectures,  lessons 
on  musical  instruments,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be  better  timed,  and  which  serve 
purposes  of  preventing  active  games 
from  beginning  too  soon  after  a  hearty 
meal.  But  if  it  is  true,  and  I  hear  that 
it  is  true,  that  at  some  schools,  on  some 
days  of  the  week,  three  out  of  the  four 
hours  immediately  succeeding  dinner  are 
taken  up  with  lessons  which  involve 
serious  brainwork,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  work  is  unpopular.  That  arrange¬ 
ments  should  exist  at  any  school  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  when  it  ought  to  be  doing 
its  work  in  the  process  of  digestion,  is 
of  itself  enough  to  prove  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  laws  of  physiology,  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  daily  life,  are  not  yet  real¬ 
ised  by  schoolmasters  or  by  the  public. 
Public  opinion  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  infection,  or  bad  drains,  or 
badly  regulated  diet,  and  yet  in  this 
after-dinner  work  we  have  a  cause, 
slowly,  but  surely  and  permanently, 
weakening  both  the  digestion  and  the 
brain  power  of  every  boy  who  tries  to 
do  his  duty  in  school,  and  yet  on  this 
subject  no  note  of  warning  is  heard. 
But  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  hours,  in’  the  cricket 
season,  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  paper  is  written.  On  half 
holidays  boys  escap>e  from  the  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  hot  school -rooms,  from  the 
struggle,  against  which  nature  rebels, 
between  the  work  of  digestion  and  suffi¬ 
cient  work  of  the  brain  to  escape  pun¬ 
ishment,  from  the  unnecessary  burden 
of  dark  cloth  clothes,  which  seems  to  be 
considered  necessary  for  all  boys,  as 
well  as  for  all  men,  who  are  engaged  in 
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labors  of  the  brain — into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  flannels,  the  free  bieath  of 
heaven,  and  the  instinctive  joyousness 
caused  by  the  harmonious  action  of  all 
the  vital  functions.  Can  it  then  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  associate 
pain  with  their  work,  pleasure  with 
their  exercise  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
this  blunder  of  attempting  to  carry  on 
brain  work  during  digestion  is  not  a 
new  one,  while  the  inordinate  develop¬ 
ment  of  athletics  is  new.  Perhaps 
so,  but  my  contention  is,  that  the  ath¬ 
letic  movement  is  an  instinctive  protest 
by  the  youth  of  a  high-spirited  nation 
against  physiological  blunders,  and  that, 
when,  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
of  intercourse  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
day  toward  competition  and  publicity, 
great  personal  prominence  in  athletics 
has  become  possible,  they  are  sometimes 
made  an  antagonistic  power  to  book 
work,  by  arrangements  which  make  the 
latter  odious,  painful,  and  unnatural. 
The  fact  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  that 
boys  always  did  hate,  and  will  hate,  ex¬ 
cessive  or  ill-timed  brain  work.  All 
that  can  now  be  said  is,  not  that  they 
hate  such  book  work  less,  but  that  they 
love  and  exalt  games  more. 

It  may  then  be  asked.  When  is  the 
school  work  to  be  done  ?  I  answer  that, 
to  assign  to  work  three  and  a  half  hours 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  two  and 
a  half  in  the  evening,  and  an  hour  or 
less  of  lighter  school  occupation  in  the 
afternoon,  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
arrangement.  Deduct  five  hours  weekly 
for  half  holidays  (whole  holidays  are  a 
sheer  waste  of  time),  and  we  have  thirty- 
seven  hours  left,  exclusive  of  divinity 
lessons  on  Sundays.  This  I  contend  is 
quite  enough  for  young  boys,  or  for 
growing  boys.  A  sixth  form  may  do 
more.  In  fact,  unless  sixth-form  boys 
have  to  be  restrained  from  doing  too 
much,  especially  when  near  examina¬ 
tion,  there  is  probably  something  wrong 
in  the  extent,  times,  or  manner  in  which 
work  has  been  enforced  upon  them  in 
their  previous  school  life. 

Another  point  worth  remarking  on  is 
this,  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  about 
bedtime,  often  drives  willing  boys  to 
do  work  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  viz.,  in  the  hours 
after  dinner.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  well-grown  boys  between 


seventeen  and  nineteen  should  not  work 
as  late  at  ii  p.m.,  and  occasionally  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  eight  hours  daily. 

Circumstances  ought,  however,  to 
modify  school  hours  at  different  times 
of  the  year. 

In  summer  boys  do  not  need  as  much 
sleep  as  in  winter,  and  school  may  well 
begin  earlier,  possibly  even  before 
breakfast,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  an 
hour.  Again,  during  exceptionally  hot 
weather,  part  of  the  evening  work  may 
well  be  thrown  into  the  later  afternoon, 
and  part  thrown  later  than  usual,  so  that 
the  main  play  may  take  place,  not  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  in  the  delicious 
hours  before  sunset. 

If  on  these  and  many  other  points  of 
detail  the  hours  and  conditions  of  school 
work  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
growing  boys,  I  am  sure,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  dislike  to  book  work, 
the  depreciation  of  those  who  excel  in 
it,  and  the  undue  exaltation  of  athletic 
prowess,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

I  am  aware  that  many  objections  may  be 
brought  to  such  plans  as  I  have  sketched. 
One  is,  that  arrangements  which  may  be 
physiologically  best  for  boys,  may  not 
suit  the  convenience  of  masters.  To 
this  I  have  but  one  answer.  There  is 
no  profession  which  enjoys  such  a  long 
annual  rest  from  all  professional  w-ork 
as  the  scholastic.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
weeks  of  complete  holiday,  divided  into 
three  nearly  equidistant  p)eriods,  are  a 
boon  for  which  the  clergyman,  the  law¬ 
yer,  the  doctor,  or  the  merchant  may 
sigh  in  vain.  But  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  periods  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  I 
hold  that  the  schoolmaster  is  bound  to 
make  his  convenience,  his  dinner  hour, 
his  social  engagements,  and  his  relaxa¬ 
tion,  absolutely  subservient  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schoolboy.  He  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  overworked.  That  he 
should  be  so  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  schoolboy.  The  schoolmaster  is 
often  unduly  jaded  and  worried,  and 
the  freshness  and  elasticity  which  are 
the  essentials  of  success,  both'  in  throw¬ 
ing  spirit  into  school  work,  and  in  ex¬ 
ercising  a  wholesome  influence  over 
character,  are  often  sadly  impaired  by 
overdone  examinations,  and  by  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  in  the  shape  of  reports 
and  tabular  forms  of  various  kinds.  To 
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do  his  work  well  a  master  should,  during 
school  term,  have  abundant  relaxation. 
But  this  relaxation  should  be  timed — as 
by  persons  of  simple  and  unselfish  habits 
it  always  can  be  timed — so  as  to  render 
him  available  for  school  work  at  those 
hours  which  are  best  for  the  boys. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  great 
and  small,  can  be  raised  against  the 
application  of  my  postulate  to  the 
arrangement  of  school  hours  ;  but  they 
both  can  and  will  be  surmounted  when¬ 
ever  obedience  to  known  physiological 
laws  becomes  recognised  as  a  practical, 
nay,  I  would  say,  a  religious^  duty  of 
paramount  importance.  It  is  evident 
that  I  am  touching  on  a  subject  which 
has  an  infinitely  wider  range  than  school 
life,  and  the  principles  of  which  are  at 
present  in  that  transition  stage,  through 
which  all  the  great  elements  of  human 
progress  have  in  turn  to  pass",  viz.,  of 
being  theoretically  admitted  with  a  vague 
assent,  but  ignored  when  it  comes  to 
the  point  of  carrying  them  out  in  detail. 
But  the  question  is  in  the  air,  and 
though  the  most  sanguine  reformer  jan- 
not  hope  for  the  speedy  eradication  of 
the  many  physical  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  sanctioned  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  nineteenth  century  life,  yet 
schools  have  certainly  peculiar  facilities 
for  initiating  many  wholesome  reforms. 
One  effect  of  such  reforms  is  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  that  large  portion  of  dislike 
to  brain  work  which  proceeds  from  its 
l>eing  excessive  or  ill  timed.  And  this 
result  will  the  more  certainly  follow,  if 
boys  are  shown  the  rationale  of  all  the 
arrangements  about  their  work  in  life, 
and  are  convinced  that  their  welfare  is 
not  sacrificed,  either  to  the  traditional 
errors  of  antiquated  routine,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  overdone  examinations,  or  the 
p>ersonal  tastes  or  convenience  of  their 
masters. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  how  dis¬ 
taste  for  schoolwork,  and  a  feeling  of 
opposition  between  it  and  physical  work, 
may  be  lessened.  1  shall  now  try  to 
show  how  games  may  be  so  arranged 
and  guided  as  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  physical  education,  and  not 
to  run  riot  in  the  extravagance  of  a  pre¬ 
posterous  athleticism. 

Athletic  games  have  two  great  advan¬ 
tages  : 

First,  they  supply  that  active  exercise, 


which  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  of 
vigorous  health  as  either  drainage,  pure 
water,  or  pure  air. 

Secondly,  they  supply  recreation,  in  a 
form  which  is  neither  unwholesome  nor 
demoralising,  and  which  need  not,  like 
many  other  forms  of  recreation,  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  any  surroundings  which 
are  so.  It  is  evident  that  many  recrea¬ 
tions  do  not  supply  the  first  necessity, 
and  that  formal  exercise,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  gymnastics,  or  of  a  mile  mea¬ 
sured  walk,  does  not  supply  the  second. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  necessity 
amply,  and  more  than  amply,  provided 
for  at  English  schools  ?  I  answer  that 
at  many  of  the  schools  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  athletics,  a  large  number  of  boys 
do  not  get  nearly  exercise  enough,  and 
that  on  some  days  few  boys  get  enough. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  great  many 
boys  do  habitually  occupy  too  much 
time  in  cricket,  etc.,  and  are  thereby 
both  physically  tired  and  mentally  indis¬ 
posed  for  schoolwork.  And  this  has 
caused  the  other  side  of  the  question  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  those  boys 
who  need  exercise  the  most,  often  get 
the  least,  and  that  on  many  days,  at 
many  schools,  no  satisfactory  exercise  is 
got  at  all,  except  perhaps  by  a  few  ardent 
spirits  who  will  not  be  baulked  of  it  by 
any  circumstances  or  by  any  weather. 

Leaving  the  last  point  for  the  present, 
there  are  two  classes  of  boys  who  need 
exercise  the  most,  and  who  get  it  the 
least. 

The  first  class  are  those  who  come  to 
a  public  school  on  the  fair  way  to  grow 
up  very  feeble  men.  At  home  they  have 
been  indulged,  coddled,  muffled,  and 
greatcoated,  allowed  to  eat  almost  what 
they  like  and  when  they  like,  and  to 
lounge  indoors  in  an  overheated  atmos¬ 
phere,  without  ever  having  been  taught 
that  there  is  any  connection  between 
health  and  duty  on  the  one  hand,  or 
between  health  and  exercise  and  diet  on 
the  other.  At  many  preparatory  schools, 
though  there  are  noble  exceptions,  such 
boys  do  not  fare  much  better.  Lavish 
pocket-money  goes  in  lavish  “grub,” 
the  contents  of  hampers  from  home  and 
from  shops  take  the  place  of  plain  food 
at  breakfast  and  tea  ;  the  delicate  boys, 
who  should  be  as  rare  as  black  swans, 
are  forbidden  “  violent  exercise,”  are 
sent  out  in  fine  weather  for  a  leisurely 
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walk  duly  wrapped  up  ;  while  all  are 
kept  indoors  if  it  rains  or  looks  like  rain. 
True,  athletics  are  sedulously  cultivated, 
professionals  are  engaged,  the  turf  is 
like  a  lawn,  the  “  style"  of  the  school  is 
good,  members  of  the  eleven  are  little 
heroes,  and  certainly  play  uncommonly 
well  for  their  age.  The  heroes  swagger, 
but  the  residuum,  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  score-book,  neither  learn 
scientific  cricket,  nor  get  a  proper 
amount  of  honest  boyish  play. 

When  they  go  to  their  public  school 
things  are  certainly  better.  They  must 
sometimes  play  football  or  fag  out  at 
cricket,  and  go  on  runs  or  paper  chases, 
and  some  of  them  develop  unsuspected 
aptitudes,  and  find  that  by  virtue  of  a 
good  pitch  and  a  break  back,  or  a  cut 
behind  point,  they  too  may  aspire  to 
ride  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  But 
a  large  number,  at  many  schools,  play 
when  they  must,  and  loaf  when  they  can. 
They  read  books  by  the  fire  in  winter. 
They  visit  the  "  tuck”  shop,  and  con¬ 
sume  tarts  or  ices.  In  summer  at  inter¬ 
vals  they  lie  on  the  grass,  and  watch 
with  eager  eyes  the  victories  or  defeats 
of  their  house  or  their  school.  -And 
so  the  massif  this  class  are  getting  no 
physical  training  worth  tl^  name. 
They  do  not  hear  of  it  as  a  duty  :  but 
they  become  worshippers  at  a  distance 
of  an  athletic  prowess  which  they  can 
never  hope  to  emulate,  and  the  really 
good  element  in  which  they  are  not 
trained  to  see.  Their  hero  worship 
proceeds  partly  from  an  unconscious, 
but  wholesome,  veneration  for  qualities 
which  are  not  formally  recognised  by 
the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  partly 
from  athleticism  appearing  to  them  as 
the  strongest  force  arrayed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  restraints,  often,  as  1  have 
shown,  made  needlessly  irksome,  of 
school  rules  and  school  work. 

'I'he  second  class  are  the  intellectual 
prodigies.  A  father  of  a  growing  boy, 
when  expressing  his  desire  that  his  son 
should  not  be  overworked,  said  to  me, 
"  I  have  a  house  in  my  vinery  in  which 
I  force  young  grapes  ;  when  the  grapes 
are  gathered,  1  pull  up  the  plants — they 
are  no  more  good."  Such  a  forcing- 
house  is  many  a  preparatory  school. 
Clever  young  boys  by  judicious  forcing 
bear  fruit  early.  They  win  public  school 
scholarships,  and  are  the  delight  of  par¬ 


ents  and  masters.  They  reach  the  fifth 
form  young,  and  are,  then,  perhaps,  al¬ 
lowed  exemption  from  football  ;  they 
read  in  the  afternoons.  The  breakdown 
comes  at  various  ages.  Perhaps  they 
win  college  scholarships  ;  perhaps  they 
even  last  longer  and  stand  high  in  Tripos 
or  class  lists.  But  how  many  break 
down  even  at  school  ?  How  many  at 
college  ?  How  many  are  hopelessly  un¬ 
fit  either  for  hard,  practical  work  in  life, 
or  for  exercising  any  strong  influence 
over  the  minds  of  others  }  And  the 
mischief  does  not  end  with  themselves. 
For  not  only  are  endowments,  intended 
for  the  wholesome  education  of  "  poor 
scholars,"  being  limited  practically  to 
those  who  can  afford  an  expensive  train¬ 
ing,  and,  for  them,  perverted  into  an 
unhealthy  stimulus,  but  the  victims  of 
the  system,  feeble  in  physique,  nerveless 
in  character,  and  incompetent  as  pre¬ 
fects,  represent  in  the  eyes  of  boys  in 
general  the  outcome  of  that  hard  work 
which  they  are  perpetually  told  ought  to 
be  the  main  object  of  their  school  life. 
May  I  not  add  that  the  surviving  speci¬ 
mens  too  often  blossom  into  the  school¬ 
master  or  the  don  who  snub  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  those  high  spirits  with  which 
they  cannot  sympathize,  and  who  talk 
mournfully  about  the  athletic  "  mania," 
without  making  the  slightest  effort 
to  harmonize  intellectual  and  physical 
work  ! 

This  hot-house  culture  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  ultimate  scho¬ 
lastic  success  is  not  incompatible  with 
sounder  training.  The  school-boy  who 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  sixth, 
and  who  wins  the  great  annual  match, 
not  only  by  his  “  innings,"  but  by  the 
vigor  and  the  intelligence  which  he  dif¬ 
fuses  through  the  eleven  which  he  cap¬ 
tains  ;  the  first-class  man  who  bowls  for 
the  Gentlemen,  or  rows  for  the  ’Varsity  ; 
the  schoolmaster  who — in  spite  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  does  not  recognize  physical 
as  the  sister  of  intellectual  education  — 
heartily  encourages  games  ;  the  college 
don  who  makes  the  reading  man  row  and 
the  rowing  man  read,  are  not  unknown. 
But  my  contention  is,  that  neither  of  the 
two  classes  I  have  named — the  self-in¬ 
dulgent  lounger,  or  the  pale,  narrow- 
chested,  prematurely-forced  scholar  — 
should  exist  as  a  class  at  all,  and,  that 
with  them  would  also  tend  to  disappear 
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the  swaggering  barbarian  who  represents 
the  evil  side  of  athleticism. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  At  every 
school  in  the  country  the  elements  of 
practical  physiology  should  be  intelli¬ 
gently  taught,  and  applied  to  daily  life. 

Boys  would  then  learn  something. 

First,  about  the  air  they  breathe.  They 
would  be  taught  how  it  oxygenates  the 
blood,  how  impurities  in  it  vitiate  the 
blood,  and  obstruct  and  injure  the  vital 
functions.  The  air  would  be  analyzed 
in  their  presence,  and  they  would  be 
shown  how  much  purer  the  outside  air 
is  than  that  of  even  a  well-aired  room, 
and  how  filthy  and  unwholesome  the  air 
becomes  in  a  school-room  or  a  dormitory 
which  has  been  occupied  for  several 
hours  without  proper  ventilation.  They 
would  then  be  taught  the  duty  of  obey¬ 
ing  rules  founded  upon  this  knowledge. 
They  would,  for  instance,  be  obliged  to 
pass  some  hours  daily  in  the  open  air, 
more  of  course  in  fine  weather  than  in 
wet,  but  some  time  even  in  the  wettest 
weather  ;  they  would  learn  to  expose  all 
their  night  and  bed-clothes  to  a  free 
current  of  air  before  leaving  their  dor- 
mitoiies  ;  they  would  learn  to  accustom 
themselves  to  sleep  with  their  windows 
slightly  open  at  the  top,  even  in  cold 
weather}*  and  wide  open  in  warm 
weather  ;  they  would  be  forbidden  to 
congregate  in  small  studies  ;  they  would 
learn  why  their  masters  insisted  on  the 
school-rooms  being  cleared  of  boys,  and 
the  air  in  them  thoroughly  renewed  at 
least  once  in  every  hour  and  a  half. 
The  lounger  and  the  bookish  boy  would 
thus  gradually  learn  by  experience  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  and  would  acquire  a 
life-long  distaste  for  unwholesome  at¬ 
mospheres,  and  a  life-long  craving  for 
exercise  in  the  oi>en  air. 

Secondly,  they  would  learn  something 
about  their  food  and  how  it  is  digested. 
They  would  learn  why  hard  work  was 
not  imposed  in  afternoons,  and  why 

*  A  piece  of  wood  a  couple  of  inches  in 
breadth,  tightly  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
window  frame,  so  that  when  the  window  is 
shut  the  sashes  may  overlap  in  the  middle,  and 
an  current  of  fresh  air  into  the  room 

be  formed,  prevents  the  necessity  for  absolutely 
open  windows  in  cold  weather.  By  means  of 
a  concave  groove  along  the  bottom  of  the  sash, 
and  a  corresponding  protuberance  along  the 
piece  of  wood,  any  draught  from  a  misfit,  or 
from  the  wood  swelling,  can  be  prevented. 


hard  games  were  forbidden  directly  after 
dinner  ;  why  the  stomach  requires  rest, 
and  why  the  system  requires  variety  of 
food.  The  school  dietary  would,  of 
course,  satisfy  in  due  proportion  the 
natural  craving  of  growing  boys  for 
sugar  in  various  forms  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is 
there  any  sound  objection  to  boys  spend¬ 
ing  part  of  their  pocket-money  on  w'hole- 
some  additions  to  the  school  fare  at 
breakfast  and  tea.  But  "  grubbing” 
between  meals  would  be  put,  by  the 
school  rules,  in  the  same  category  as 
smoking  ;  and,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that 
the  restriction  is  one  which  is  approved 
of  by  the  public  opinion  of  properly 
taught  and  properly  fed  boys. 

Invaluable  habits  would  thus  be 
formed,  and  many  incidental  evils  of 
athletics  would  be  eradicated.  The 
sudden  change  of  diet,  now  too  com¬ 
mon,  both  in  going  into  and  going  out 
of  “  training,”  would  be  found  to  be  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  injurious.  In  fact, 
bodily  training,  like  mental,  ought  rather 
tq  be  a  normal  and  constant,  than  an 
exceptional  condition.  Violent  and 
sudden  changes  of  ordinary  habits,  either 
for  examinations  or  for  feats  of  physical 
prowess,  are  in  themselves  injurious. 
And  just  as  mental  culture  and  not  ex¬ 
aminations,  ought  to  be  held  up  as  the 
chief  end  of  intellectual  education,  so  a 
condition  of  body,  not  only  free  from 
disease,  but  full  of  vigor  and  high  spirits, 
ought  to  be  the  goal  of  a  rational  phys¬ 
ical  training.  Athleticism  from  this 
point  of  view  ought  to  be  a  valuable  ally 
in  promoting  habits  of  temperance  and 
sobriety.  And  each  school  in  which 
such  habits  are  sensibly  taught,  and  the 
resulting  blessings  realized,  will  have  its 
reward,  not  only  in  success  in  games, 
and  in  buoyant  health,  but  by  having  its 
share  in  leavening,  with  greater  simplic¬ 
ity  of  life,  a  too  luxurious  society. 

They  would  learn  something,  thirdly, 
about  the  clothes  they  weaifi  This  is 
the  least  important  of  my  four  heads, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  say  much  about 
it,  because  dress  is  the  greatest  strong¬ 
hold  of  custom — that  arch  enemy  of  true 
progress — and  one  from  which  it  can 
most  effectively  bring  to  bear  its  power¬ 
ful  artillery  of  ridicule.  The  assertions 
that  clothing  in  which  either  exercise  is 
taken  or  work  is  done  ought  to  be  loose 
and  of  open  texture,  and  not,  from  any 
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ideas  of  discipline  or  appearance,  excess¬ 
ive  in  amount  ;  that  boots  and  shoes 
ought  to  be  of  the  shape  of  the  feet,  and 
not  of  the  shape  into  which  fashion  en¬ 
deavors  to  distort  them,  to  the  injury  of 
feet,  legs,  and  spine  ;  that  the  throat, 
chest,  and  ribs  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
most  absolutely  free  play,  unencumbered 
by  close-fitting  collars  or  waistcoats — 
may  possibly  ap{}ear  absurd  to  others 
beside  incorrigible  martinets.  I  would 
like,  in  revenge,  to  be  present  in  the 
spirit  when  a  nineteenth  century  fashion¬ 
able  boot,  male  or  female,  is  exhibited 
to  an  audience  of  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  convention  of  one  generation 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  next,  and 
the  conventions  of  all  generations,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
true  well-being  of  man,  are  doomed  ul¬ 
timately  to  repose  in  the  same  limbo  as 
all  the  other  idols  of  prejudice  and 
superstition.  The  conventions  of  dress 
appear  to  some  a  small  matter,  but  1  am 
persuaded  that  the  harm  they  do  is  not 
small  ;  that  school  is  an  admirable  van- 
tage-ground  from  which  to  attack  them  ; 
and  that  when  violation  of  them  is  a  mat¬ 
ter,  not  of  license  or  eccentricity,  but  of 
principle,  no  harm  is  done  to  discipline, 
and  certainly  good  is  done  to  school 
work,  even  by  such  departures  from 
conventionalism  as  introducing  the  sen¬ 
sible  dress  of  the  cricket-field  into  the 
school-room  in  summer  weather,  and  ab¬ 
juring  everything  which  is  formal  or  re¬ 
straining  in  the  working  dress  at  all 
times.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  school-work 
should  be  handicapped  as  it  is  by  the 
rules  of  most  schools  with  respect  to 
dress. 

They  would  learn  something,  lastly, 
about  the  exercise  they  take.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  exercise  in  removing  effete  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  system,  in  promoting  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy  growth,  in  giving  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  various  diseases, 
should  be  taught  to  boys  not  so  much 
ns  a  lesson  to  be  learned,  as  a  lesson  to 
be  practised  ;  they  should  learn  that  a 
man  ought  to  have  the  equivalent  of 
something  like  ten  miles  walking  exercise 
per  diem  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  ought  to  be  of  a  kind 
to  give  work  to  the  upper  limbs  ;  and 
that,  although  some  persons  can,  in  spite 
of  a  sedentary  life,  maintain  fair  health 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  yet  that  the  vital- 
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ity  of  each  generation  leading  such  a  life 
is  diminished  ;  they  should  be  taught  to 
contemplate  the  necessity,  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  more  and  more  gathered  into  great 
towns,  of  abundant  facilities  for  exer¬ 
cise — a  necessity  which  must  some  day 
be  recognized,  even  if  the  recognition 
implies  a  revolution  in  many  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  society.  The  time  has,  I 
fear,  not  come  for  demanding  that  the 
hours  of  business  shall  be  so  arranged, 
and  that  our  cities  shall  be  so  crowded 
with  gymnasia,  swimming  baths,  fives 
courts,  that  every  clerk  shall  have  some 
hard  exercise  available  besides  his  meas¬ 
ured  walk  ;  but  if  boys  are  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  taught  the  truths  of  physiology, 
and  the  duty  of  carrying  them  out  into 
life,  it  is  time  that  schools  should  recog¬ 
nize  all  the  arrangements  affecting  exer¬ 
cise,  as  a  part  of  their  business,  and  not 
merely  of  their  amusement. 

Every  boy  ought  to  have  regular  in¬ 
struction  in  gymnastics,  drill,  and  spar¬ 
ring.  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove,  by 
registers  kept  for  many  years,  that  by  a 
proper  system  of  gymnastics  and  out¬ 
door  exercise  combined,  the  chest  girth 
at  seventeen  or  eighteen  ought  to  be  far 
greater  than  it  usually  is.  And  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  generally  raised 
average  of  chest  girth  throu/Jhout  the 
country  would  imply  increased  vigor  of 
constitution  and  decreased  liability  to 
many  diseases.  It  may  be  added  that 
military  measurements  would  be  better 
than  they  are,  were  it  not  for  the  unsci¬ 
entific  nature  of  soldiers’  clothing,  and 
many  unfavorable  circumstances  in  their 
lives. 

But,  besides  such  systematic  training, 
abundant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  re¬ 
quired  to  purify  the  blood  and  to  excite 
a  pleasurable  and  healthy  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  No  artificial  impediment  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  a  sufficiency  of 
such  an  important  factor  in  a  boy’s  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  well-being.  To  deprive 
him  of  it  by  way  of  punishment  is  as 
monstrous  as  to  deprive  him  of  sufficient 
food  or  sleep  ;  and  no  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  appear  to  take  into  account  the 
evils  of  detentions  and  impositions  dur¬ 
ing  any  considerable  part  of  the  hours 
of  outdoor  play.  Neither  should  bo>s 
be  allowed  to  deprive  themselves  of  such 
exercise.  Every ^one  admits  that  schucl 
36 
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is  the  place,  and  boyhood  the  time,  for 
the  formation  of  all  good  habits,  and 
that  regular  daily  exercise,  and  not 
merely  occasional  bursts  of  it,  is  a  very 
valuable  habit,  and  one  very  difficult  to 
acquire  in  later  life.  Why  should  we 
not,  then,  insist  that  every  boy  shall  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit,  just  as  we  oblige  him 
to  acquire  habits  of  punctuality  and 
order  ?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  |at  all 
public  schools  most  boys  must  take  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise  on  some 
days,  though  upper  boys  of  sedentary 
tastes  are  sometimes  exempted  from 
this  ;  but  I  fear  that  at  most  schools 
boys  may  spend  many  afternoons,  if 
they  please,  by  the  fireside  or  in  aimless 
lounging.  And,  as  I  have  shown  be¬ 
fore,  the  boys  who  are  so  disposed — 
viz.,  the  physically  indolent  and  the 
bookish  boys — are  those  who  are  in  the 
most  urgent  need  of  regular  exercise. 
Every  school  ought  to  regard  it  as  part 
of  its  duty  and  mission  to  rid  itself  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  delicate  complexions, 
narrow  chests,  and  feeble  limbs  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  can  be  done  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  work  in  the  gymnasium,  every 
boy  able  for  it  is  compelled  to  be  out  of 
doors  taking  active  exercise  for  an  aver¬ 
age  time  of  two  or  three  hours  daily. 
Very  wet  days  of  course  form  an  excep¬ 
tion,  but  even  on  these  the  langour  and 
restlessness  observable  in  boys  who  have 
been  all  day  within  doors  will  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  five  or  six  mile  run.  The 
habit  of  facing  all  weathers  possible  in 
this  climate,  should  be  formed  in  every 
boy  and  clung  to  by  every  man.  Such 
habits  will  become  part  of  the  tradition 
of  every  school  where  the  masters  set  a 
good  example  in  their  own  persons,  and 
where  the  prefects  regard  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  wholesome  habits  as  one  of  the 
main  duties  of  their  office. 

But  the  centre  and  mainspring  of 
physical  education  in  our  public  schools 
must  continue  to  be  those  great  games 
— the  organized  growth  of  centuries — 
which  not  only  supply  to  most  the  prime 
necessities  of  exercise  and  recreation, 
but  promote  many  desirable  qualities  of 
character.  And  if  they  are  put  on  their 
tight  footing,  their  flourishing  exist¬ 
ence  is  treated  a»*the  outcome  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  pervade  the  entire  school 
life,  if  they  are  not  snubbed  and  ignored 
as  tolerated  outsiders,  but  cordially  rec¬ 


ognized  as  co-ordinate  in  the  school 
system  with  the  studies  of  the  school¬ 
room,  it  will  be  easy  to  repress  their 
wayward  excrescences,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disastrous  contest  between 
“  work”  and  ”  games.” 

Let  us  briefly  try  to  assign  their  true 
place  to  the  two  great  games.  Football, 
more  than  any  other  game,  develops 
qualities  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  in  life — courage,  coolness,  unself¬ 
ishness,  and  presence  of  mind.  There 
is  more  head  work  in  it  than  is  often  sup¬ 
posed.  And  1  am  sure  that  if  masters 
held  it  up  as  just  as  much  a  boy’s  duty 
to  keep  on  the  ball,  to  play  an  unselfish 
game,  and  not  to  show  the  white  feather, 
as  to  do  his  best  in  the  school-room,  the 
same  boy  would  very  generally  come  to 
the  front  in  both  field  and  school.  An 
eminent  young  surgeon  observed  to  me, 
and  his  observation  accords  with  my  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  football  players  of  his 
day  are  succeeding  in  life  better  than 
the  school  prizemen.  If  the  latter  had 
all  been  treated  as  beings  with  lungs  and 
hearts  and  limbs,  and  not  simply  with 
brains,  the  assertion  would  have  been 
absurd. 

Every  boy  ought  to  play  football  who 
is  fit  for  it,  and  though  some,  who  have 
been  delicately  brought  up,  do  not  like 
it  at  first,  almost  every  boy  with  an  atom 
of  spirit  in  him  likes  it  in  the  end.  But 
some  boys  are  not  fit  for  it.  Those  who 
have  any  chronic  or  recent  sprain,  any 
spinal  weakness,  or  any  heart  irregular¬ 
ity,  should  not  play.  Such  boys  ought 
to  be  the  spiecial  care  of  any  house-mas¬ 
ter  who  knows  his  business.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  not  found  for  them  to  do,  they 
get,  at  best,  into  loafing  habits,  and  not 
only  grow  up  feeble  men,  but  are  a  per¬ 
petual  source  of  danger  to  a  school  from 
their  liability  to  take  infectious  disor¬ 
ders.  I  do  nut  imply  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  playground  supervision  of  the 
usher  system,  which  is  enough  lo  de¬ 
stroy  all  independence  of  character,  and 
which  would  be  subversive  of  the  public 
school  system.  But  that  boy  is  a  rare 
and  strange  creature  who  will  not  act 
upon  advice,  given  for  no  conceivable 
motive  but  his  good,  by  a  man  who  lives 
among  boys  and  fur  boys,  and  who  rec¬ 
ognizes  physical  training  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  profession. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  ac- 
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knowledged  excellence  of  cricket  as  a 
game,  a  training,  and  a  fine  art.  But 
there  are  some  serious  abuses  connected 
with  it.  Too  much  time  is  often  given 
to  practice.  I  believe  that  twenty  min¬ 
utes’  batting  practice,  and  that  not  every 
day,  is  enough  to  form  the  best  batsmen. 
.\nd  too  much  time  for  some  means  too 
little  time  for  others.  Except  during 
great  matches,  every  boy  should  be  play¬ 
ing^  unless  he  is  engaged  in  some  other 
outdoor  pursuit,  and  perhaps  no  boy 
should  be  allowed  to  give  up  cricket  at 
all,  until  he  is  up  to  a  pretty  fair  stand¬ 
ard  in  fielding. 

Again,  good  things  as  matches  during 
school  term  are,  especially  between 
schools,  holiday  matches  in  London  and 
other  towns  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
On  these  occasions  not  only  has  the 
vicious  boy  his  swing,  but  the  swagger¬ 
ing  boy  shows  off  by  aping  vice.  The 
expense  is  a  serious  tax  on  parents,  who 
don’t  like  to  make  their  boy  singular, 
and  the  cricket  is  certainly  injured  by  a 
week  in  town.  Lastly,  let  schools  play 
one  another  w'ith  enthusiasm,  but  let 
there  be  an  end  to  all  the  extravagance 
and  display  which  accompany  some 
matches.  Sport  of  any  kind  is  in  its 
decadence  when  its  surroundings  lose 
their  natural  simplicity. 

These  dangers,  however,  affect  only 
the  few.  A  greater  danger  appears  to 
me  to  lie,  especially  for  schools  which 
have  no  available  boating,  in  what  1  may 
call  the  interregnum  between  the  two 
great  games.  If  boys,  usually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  their  play -hours  fully 
occupied,  are  suddenly  left  without  a 
definite  pursuit,  the  evil,  not  only  to 
their  physical  training  but  to  the  tone  of 
a  school,  is  great.  The  very  excellence 
of  football  and  cricket  involves  the 
drawback  of  taking  away  the  relish  from 
inferior  games.  Fives,  rackets,  and 
lawn-tennis  are,  it  is  true,  admirable  and 
popular  games  ;  but  it  would  require  a 
very  rich  school  to  provide  these  for  the 
whole  of  its  boys,  and  1  doubt  if  any 
school  does  this.  What  is  required  is 
some  common  game  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  a  school  can  join,  and  in  which 
all  must  join,  if  they  have  no  other  active 
pursuit  to  occupy  and  train  them. 

Hockey  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly 
adapted  for  this  purpose  during  the 
autumn.  Football  usually  both  begins 


and  ends  too  soon,  and  any  football 
captain  will  find  by  experience  that 
hockey  is  a  capital  training  for  the 
greater  game.  It  is  also  a  good  game 
for  days  when  there  is  too  much  frost 
for  football  and  too  little  for  skating. 
The  school  which  has  no  skating  avail¬ 
able  is  to  be  pitied  ;  but  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  of  all  provisions  for  pre¬ 
venting  colds  and  listlessness  in  frosty 
weather,  the  most  important  is  that  of  a 
pond  or  shallow  ditches  for  sliding.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon, 
that  cold  weather,  without  abundant 
means  of  popular  exercise  to  occupy  the 
time  and  quicken  the  circulation,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  which  a 
school  can  be  subject.  Physical  indo¬ 
lence  not  only  predisposes  to  various  ail¬ 
ments,  but  is  the  destruction  of  healthy 
tone. 

.Athletics,  properly  so  called, 
running,  jumping,  and  hurdle  racing, 
are  simply  a  nuisance  if  they  are  the 
speciality  of  a  few  who  are  stared  at  by 
the  rest,  and  who  compete  for  prizes  of 
preposterous  value.  But  they  are  an 
almost  unmixed  blessing  to  a  school  if 
every  boy  joins  in  them.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  great  popularity  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  every  boy  has  his  perform¬ 
ances  registered  ;  and  such  a  system,  if 
once  started  and  organized,  is  easily 
kept  up  by  school  prefects.  Athletics, 
so  conducted,  wholesomely  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  spring,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  prize  competitions 
at  the  end.  It  is  much  better  that  these 
competitions  should  be  opened  to  sev¬ 
eral  schools,  than  confined  to  one. 
Competition  for  prizes  between  individ¬ 
ual  boys  is  generally  to  be  deprecated, 
but  I  can  see  nothing  but  good  in  com¬ 
petition  between  boys  who  are  represent¬ 
atives  of  different  schools.  Great  mis¬ 
chief  is  sometimes  done  by  the  training 
for  the  longer  races.  Many  boys  should 
never  run  such  races  at  all,  and  for  all 
boys  sudden  or  great  changes  of  diet,  or 
violent  training  of  any  kind,  should  be 
prevented.  If  boys  and  men  live  as 
they  should  do,  and  keep  constantly  in 
good  condition,  they  do  not  require  any 
training  of  this  kind,  but  will  run  better 
and  jump  better  without  it.  There  are 
many  other  games,  including,  I  believe, 
lacrosse  and  base  ball,  which  might 
easily  be  naturalized  and  become  popu- 
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lar.  Paper  chases  and  measured  runs 
fill  up  odd  days,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  regular  games.  There 
should  not  be  a  day  in  the  school  year 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  boys  are  loung¬ 
ing  about,  doing  nothing  in  particular. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  wishing  to  imply 
that  regular  games  should  fill  up  any¬ 
thing  like  the  whole  of  play  hours.  It 
would  be  a  great  evil  if  they  did.  And 
if  there  is  no  swagger,  or  affectation  of 
manishness,  about  a  school,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  minor  active  games  going 
on  at  odd  times. 

On  the  numerous  points  of  detail  en¬ 
tered  upon  in  this  paper  opinions  will  of 
course  differ,  nor  is  it  possible  than  any 


two  men  should  have  had  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  presented  to  them  from  such 
similar  points  of  view  as  to  agree  upon 
all  of  them.  The  main  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  how  the  postulate  with 
which  I  started  may  be  carried  out  more 
or  less  perfectly.  On  its  being  carried 
out  by  some  means  or  other,  the  right 
position  of  athletics  in  school,  universi¬ 
ty,  and  general  life,  depends  ;  and  on 
that  right  position  depends  in  turn  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  physical  vigor 
of  our  imperial  race,  on  which,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  even  our  commercial 
supremacy  ultimately  rests. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  died  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  last  Saturday,  February  5th,  in 
his  house  at  Chelsea,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  on 
December  4th,  1795. 
of  James  Carlyle,  a  shrewd  stonemason 
of  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
he  used  to  say  of  his  father,  whose  pithy 
sayings  were  repeated  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try-side,  “  He  was  a  far  cleverer  man 
than  I  am,  or  ever  will  be.”  He  was 
entered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  gave  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  mathematics,  having 
written  indeed  a  very  good  essay  on  pro¬ 
portion,  which  the  late  Professor  De 
Morgan  used  to  praise,  terming  it  “as 
good  a  substitute  for  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Euclid  as  could  be  given  in  speech.” 
He  married,  in  1827,  Miss  Jane  Welsh, 
of  Haddington,  a  descendant  of  John 
Knox,  who  died  fifteen  years  before 
him,  in  1866  ;  and  it  was  during  his 
residence  on  a  little  property  of  hers, 
called  Craigenputtock,  among  the  bare 
hills  of  Dumfriesshire,  that  he  read, 
dreamed,  and  meditated  to  such  good 
purpose  as  appeared  subsequently  in 
“  Sartor  Resartus”  and  “  The  French 
Revolution,”  the  latter  appearing  in 
1837,  and  being  the  first  work  to  which 
Carlyle  put  his  name.  Then  followed 
”  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,”  "  Chart¬ 
ism,”  ”  Past  and  Present,”  ”  Lr.tter- 
day  Pamphlets,”  and  eventually  the 
great  work  on  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 


in  ten  volumes,  which  are  models  of 
minute  research,  as  well  as  of  graphic 
and  picturesque  description,  the  whole 
pervaded  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  well-marked 
prepossessions  in  favor  of  intelligent 
despotism.  But  his  most  original  work 
will  always  be  “  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  that  wild  and  rugged  epic  of 
modem  democracy,  written  by  one  who 
was  wholly  fascinated  by  it,  while  he 
half-feared  and  half-despised  it. 


For  many  years  before  his  death  last 
Saturday,  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  to  Eng¬ 
land  what  his  great  hero,  Goethe,  long 
was  to  Germany — the  aged  seer  whose 
personal  judgments  on  men  and  things 
were  everywhere  sought  after,  and 
eagerly  chronicled  and  retailed.  Yet  it 
was  hardly  for  the  same  reason.  In 
Goethe’s  old  age,  the  ripeness  of  his 
ctitical  judgment,  and  the  catholicity, 
not  to  say  even  the  facility,  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  taste,  induced  a  sort  of  confidence 
that  he  would  judge  calmly  and  judge 
genially  anything,  whether  in  life  or  lit¬ 
erature,  that  was  not  extravagant.  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  resorted  to  for  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  reason.  The  Chelsea  shrine,  as  was 
well  known,  gave  out  only  one  sort  of 
oracles,  and  that  sort  was  graphic  and 
humorous  denunciation  of  all  conven¬ 
tional  falsehoods  and  pretentiousness, 
or  what  was  presumed  to  be  conven¬ 
tional  falsehood  and  pretentiousness  ; 
and  consequently  recourse  was  had  to 
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that  sfirine  only  when  some  trenchant 
saying  was  wanted  that  might  help  in  the 
sweeping-away  of  some  new  formula  of 
the  sentimentalists  or  of  the  panegyrists 
of  worn-out  symbols.  His  almost  ex¬ 
travagant  admiration  for  Goethe  not¬ 
withstanding,  Carlyle  in  his  greatness 
was  ever  more  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  great  organs  of  destructive, 
than  with  those  of  constructive  force. 
He  sympathized  with  Cromwell  for  what 
he  destroyed,  with  Frederick  in  great 
measure  for  what  he  destroyed,  with 
Mirabeau  and  Danton  for  what  they  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  even  with  Goethe  in  large 
degree  for  the  negative  tendencies  of  his 
thought  and  criticism.  With  the  con¬ 
structive  tendencies  of  the  past  he  could 
often  deeply  sympathize,  as  he  showed 
in  “  Past  and  Present,”  but  with  those 
of  the  present,  hardly  ever.  If  we  were 
asked  what  Iiis  genius  did  for  English 
thought  and  literhture,  we  should  say 
that  it  did  chiefly  the  work  of  a  sort  of 
spiritual  volcano,  showed  us  the  peren¬ 
nial  fire  subversive  of  worn-out  creeds 
which  lies  concealed  in  vast  stores  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  society,  and  the 
thinness  of  the  crust  which  alone  separ¬ 
ates  us  from  that  pit  of  Tophet,  as  he 
would  himself  have  called  it.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  always  strove  to 
sympathize  with  positive  work.  His 
teaching  was  incessant  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  society  was  a  far  greater 
work  than  the  destruction  of  the  worn- 
out  shell  which  usually  preceded  it — 
only,  unfortunately,  in  his  own  time, 
there  was  hardly  any  species  of  recon¬ 
structive  effort  which  could  gain  his  ac¬ 
quiescence,  much  less  his  approval.  He 
despised  all  the  more  |x>sitive  political 
and  philanthropic  tendencies  of  his  time  ; 
felt  little  interest  in  scientific  discoveries  ; 
concerned  himself  not  at  all  about  its  art  ; 
scorned  its  economical  teaching  ;  and 
rejected  the  modem  religious  instructors 
with  even  more  emphatic  contumely 
than  the  "  dreary  professors  of  a  dismal 
science.”  To  Carlyle,  the  world  was 
out  of  joint,  and  his  only  receipt  for  set¬ 
ting  it  right — the  restoration  of  ”  the 
beneficent  whip”  for  its  idlers,  rogues, 
and  vagabonds  —  was  never  seriously 
listened  to  by  thinking  men.  Conse¬ 
quently,  all  that  he  achieved  was  achiev¬ 
ed  in  the  world  of  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  did  succeed  in  making  men 


realize,  as  they  never  realized  before, 
into  what  a  fermenting  chaos  of  passion 
human  society  is  constantly  in  danger 
of  dissolving,  when  either  injustice  or 
insincerity — what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  a 
"  sham” — is  in  the  ascendant,  and  rules 
by  virtue  of  mere  convention  or  habit. 
He  did  succeed  in  making  men  realize 
the  wonderful  paradox  of  all  social 
order  and  discipline,  in  depicting  to  us 
the  weakness  and  the  hysterical  charac¬ 
ter  of  much  that  is  called  patriotic  and 
humane  impulse,  in  making  us  see  that 
justice  and  strength  and  a  certain  hero¬ 
ism  of  courage  are  all  necessary  for  the 
original  organization  of  a  stable  society  ; 
and  that  much  sensibility  in  the  body 
corporate,  so  far  from  making  this 
organization  easier,  is  apt  to  make  it 
both  more  difficult  and  more  unstable. 
Carlyle’s  greatest  power  was  the  wonder¬ 
ful  imaginative  genius  which  enabled 
him  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  strange 
mixture  of  convention,  passion,  need, 
want,  capacity,  and  incompetence  called 
human  society,  and  make  us  understand 
by  what  a  thread  order  often  hangs,  and 
how  rare  is  the  sort  of  genius  to  restore 
it  when  once  it  goes  to  pieces.  No  one 
ever  performed  this  great  service  for  the 
world  as  Carlyle  has  performed  it  in 
almost  all  his  works — notably  in  “  The 
French  Revolution”  and  “  Sartor  Re- 
sartus” — and  this  alone  is  enough  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  a  very  high  place  among  the 
Immortals  of  literature. 

And  he  had  all  the  gifts  for  this  great 
task — especially  that  marvellous  insight 
into  the  social  power  of  symbols  which 
made  him  always  maintain  that  fantasy 
was  the  organ  of  divinity.  He  has  often 
been  called  a  prophet,  and  though  we 
have  too  little  sympathy  with  his  personal 
conception  of  good  and  evil  so  to  class 
him,  though  religious  seer  as  he  was,  he 
was  in  no  sense  Christ-like — he  certainly 
had  to  the  full  the  prophet’s  insight  into 
the  power  of  parable  and  type,  and  the 
prophet’s  eye  for  the  forces  which  move 
society,  and  inspire  multitudes  with  con¬ 
tagious  enthusiasm,  whether  for  good  or 
ill.  He  fell  short  of  a  prophet  in  this, 
that  his  main  interest,  after  all,  was 
rather  in  the  graphic  and  picturesque 
interpretation  of  social  phenomena,  than 
in  any  overwhelming  desire  to  change 
them  for  the  better,  warmly  as  that  de¬ 
sire  was  often  expressed,  and  sincerely. 
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no  doubt,  as  it  was  entertained.  Still, 
Carlyle’s  main  literary  motive-power  was 
not  a  moral  passion,  but  a  humorous 
wonder.  He  was  always  taking  to 
pieces,  in  his  own  mind’s  eye,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  structure  of  human  society,  and 
bewildering  himself  with  the  problem  of 
how  it  could  be  put  together  again. 
Even  in  studying  i>crsonal  character, 
what  he  cared  for  principally  was  this. 
For  men  who  could  not  sway  the  great 
spiritual  tides  of  human  loyalty  and 
trust,  he  had — with  the  curious  excep¬ 
tion  of  Goethe — no  very  real  reverence. 
His  true  heroes  were  all  men  who  could 
make  multitudes  follow  them  as  the 
moon  makes  the  sea  follow  her,  either 
by  spiritual  magnetism,  or  by  trust,  or 
by  genuine  practical  capacity,  'fo  him, 
imagination  was  the  true  organ  of  divin¬ 
ity,  because,  as  he  saw  at  a  glance,  it 
was  by  the  imagination  that  men  are 
most  easily  both  governed  and  beguiled. 
His  story  of  the  French  Revolution  is  a 
series  of  studies  in  the  way  men  are  be¬ 
guiled  and  governed  by  their  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  no  more  wonderful  book  of  its 
kind  has  ever  been  written  in  this 
world,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to 
have  to  estimate  accurately  how  much 
of  his  picture  is  true  vision,  and  how 
much  the  misleading  guesswork  of  a 
highljr-imaginative  dreamer. 

It  IS  in  some  respects  curious  that  Car¬ 
lyle  has  connected  his  name  so  effectu¬ 
ally  as  he  has  done  with  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Shams.  For  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  passionate  love  of  truth 
in  its  simplicity  was  at  all  his  chief  char¬ 
acteristic.  In  the  first  place,  his  style 
is  too  self-conscious  for  that  of  sheer, 
self-forgetting  love  of  truth.  No  man 
of  first-rate  simplicity — and  first-rate 
simplicity  is,  we  imagine,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  first-rate  love  of  truth — 
would  express  commonplace  ideas  in  so 
roundabout  a  fashion  as  he  ;  would  say, 
for  instance,  in  recommending  Emerson 
to  the  reading  public,  “  'I'he  words  of 
such  a  man — what  words  he  thinks  fit  to 
speak — are  worth  attending  to  or 
would  describe  a  kind  and  gracious 
woman  as  “  a  gentle,  excellent,  female 
soul,”  as  he  does  in  his  ”  Life  of  Ster¬ 
ling.”  There  is  a  straining  for  effect  in 
the  details  of  Carlyle’s  style  which  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  an  overpower¬ 
ing  and  perfectly  simple  love  of  truth. 


Nor  was  that  the  ruling  intellectual  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Carlyle’s  mind.  What  he  meant 
by  hatred  of  shams,  exposure  of  unve¬ 
racities,  defiance  to  the  “  Everlasting 
No,”  affirmation  of  the  ”  Everlasting 
Yea,”  and  the  like,  was  not  so  much  the 
love  of  truth  as  the  love  of  divine  force 
— the  love  of  that  which  had  genuine 
strength  and  effective  character  in  it,  the 
denunciation  of  imbecilities,  the  scorn 
for  the  dwindled  life  of  mere  conven¬ 
tionality  or  precedent,  the  contempt  for 
extinct  figments,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  figments,  as  because  they  were 
extinct  and  would  no  longer  bear  the 
strain  put  upon  them  by  human  passion. 
You  can  see  this  in  ihe  scorn  which  Car¬ 
lyle  pours  upon  “  thin”  men — his  meagre 
reverence  for  ”  thin-lipped,  constitu¬ 
tional  Hampden,”  for  instance,  and  his 
contempt  for  such  men  as  the  Edge- 
worth  described  in  John  Sterling’s  life, 
whom  he  more  than  despises,  not  for  the 
least  grain  of  insincerity,  but  for  defi¬ 
ciency  in  quantity  of  nature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  such  nature  as  moves  society. 
Greatly  as  Carlyle  despised  “  cant,”  he 
seems  to  have  meant  by  cant  not  so 
much  principles  which  a  man  does  not 
personally  accept,  but  repeats  by  rote  on 
the  authority  of  others,  as  principles 
which  have  ceased,  in  his  estimation,  to 
exert  a  living  influence  on  society, 
whether  heartily  accepted  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  not.  Thus,  in  his  life  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  he  indulges  in  long  pages  of  vitu¬ 
peration  against  Sterling  for  taking  to  the 
Church — not  that  he  believed  Sterling 
to  be  insincere  in  doing  so,  but  because 
what  Carlyle  called  the  “  Hebrew  old 
clothes”  were  to  his  mind  worn  out,  and 
he  would  not  admit  that  any  one  of  lucid 
mind  could  honestly  fail  to  see  that  so  it 
was. 

Carlyle,  in  short,  has  been  the  inter¬ 
preter  to  his  country,  not  so  much  of 
the  ”  veracities”  or  “  verities”  of  life, 
as  of  the  moral  and  social  spells  and 
symbols  which,  for  evil  or  for  good, 
have  exercised  a  great  imaginative  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  social  organism  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  and  either  awed  them 
into  sober  and  earnest  work,  or  stimu¬ 
lated  them  into  delirious  and  anarchic 
excitement.  He  has  been  the  greatest 
painter  who  ever  lived,  of  the  interior 
life  of  man,  especially  of  such  life  as 
spreads  to  the  multitude,  not  perhaps 
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exactly  as  it  really  is,  but  rather  as  it 
represented  itself  to  one  who  looked 
upon  it  as  the  symbol  of  some  infinite 
mind,  of  which  it  embodied  a  temporary 
phase.  We  doubt  if  Carlyle  ever  really 
interpreted  any  human  being’s  career — 
Cromwell’s,  or  Frederick’s,  or  Cole¬ 
ridge’s — as  justly  and  fully  as  many  men 
of  less  genius  might  have  interpreted  it. 
For  this  was  not,  after  all,  his  chief  in¬ 
terest.  His  interest  seems  to  us  always 
to  have  been  in  figuring  the  human  mind 
as  representing  some  flying  color  or  type 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  at  work  behind  the 
Universe,  and  so  presenting  this  idea  as 
to  make  it  palpable  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  told  Sterling  he  did  not  mind  whether 
he  talked  “  pantheism  or  pottheism” — a 
mild  joke  which  he  so  frequently  re¬ 
peated  as  to  indicate  that  he  rather  over¬ 
rated  its  excellence — so  long  as  it  was 
true  ;  and  he  meant,  we  fancy,  by  being 
true,  not  so  much  corresponding  to  fact, 
as  expressing  adequately  the  constant 
effort  of  his  own  great  imagination  to 
see  the  finite  in  some  graphic  relation  to 
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the  infinite.  Perhaps  the  central  thought 
of  his  life  was  in  this  passage  from 
’*  Sartor  Resartus”:  "  What  is  man  him¬ 
self,  but  a  symbol  of  God  ?  Is  not  all 
that  he  does  symbolical — a  revelation  to 
sense  of  the  mystic  God-given  power 
that  is  in  him,  a  gospel  of  freedom, 
which  he,  the  ‘  Messias  of  Nature,’ 
preaches,  as  he  can  by  act  and  word  ? 
Not  a  hut  he  builds  but  is  the  visible 
embodiment  of  a  thought,  but  leaves 
visible  record  of  invisible  things,  but  is, 
in  the  transcendental  sense,  symbolical 
as  well  as  real.”  Carlyle  was  far  the 
greatest  interpreter  our  literature  has 
ever  had  of  the  infinite  forces  working 
through  society,  of  that  vast,  dim  back¬ 
ground  of  social  beliefs,  unbeliefs, 
enthusiasms,  sentimentalities,  supersti 
tions,  hopes,  fears,  and  trusts,  which  go 
to  make  up  either  the  strong  cement,  or 
the  destructive  lava-stream  of  national 
life,  and  to  image  forth  some  of  the 
genuine  features  of  the  retributive  provi¬ 
dence  of  history. — The  Spectator. 


FAT-BEHIND-TH  E-EYE. 

BY  JULIUS  BEERBOHM. 

1  SIT  at  a  well-filled  table. 

Heavy  with  every  dish 
That  could  tempt  the  eye  or  palate. 

Pastry,  and  fowl,  and  fish  ; 

But  I  leave  them  all  untasted. 

And  heave  a  bitter  sigh. 

To  think  that  I  shall  nevermore 
Eat  “  fat-behind-the-eye.” 

In  that  word  there’s  a  tender  magic. 

And  my  memory’s  pulses  are  stirred. 

As  the  scene  and  the  table  before  me 
Are  suddenly  dimmed  and  blurred. 

And  a  thousand  fleeting  visions 
O’er  my  brain  go  swiftly  by. 

Of  the  days  when  each  one  we  feasted 
On  "fat-behind-the-eye.” 

And  in  fancy  once  more  I  behold  it. 

That  distant,  desert  land. 

Where  once  we  roamed  together, 

A  merry,  happy  band. 

The  lonely  land  of  the  desert  plain. 

Where  guanaco  and  ostrich  roam. 

Where  the  white  man’s  face  is  never  seen. 
The  wild  red  Indian’s  home 
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Ah  !  how  swiftly  then  we  galloped 
O’er  the  never-ending  plain  ; 

From  morn  until  at  even’  red 
We  wearily  drew  rein. 

But  how  quickly  by  the  camp-fire, 

We  made  cold  and  weariness  fly. 

By  the  cheering  blaze  and  the  fragrant  pipe. 
And  “  fat-behind-the-eye  !” 

As  ever  we  journeyed  onward. 

The  chase  our  wants  supplied. 

Nought  availed  the  snipe  his  cunning  flight. 
Nor  the  ostrich  his  swift  stride. 

Teal,  duck,  and  plover,  ibis,  goose, 

We  ate  in  stew  and  fry  ; 

One  dish  we  prized  above  them  all — 

’Twas  “fat-behind-the-eye.” 

Soon  at  the  Cordilleras’  base 
We  stood,  our  eyes  upraised. 

And  in  their  mighty,  snow-clad  heights. 
Awestruck,  we  wondering  gazed  : 

As  up  they  rose,  fierce,  lonely,  grand. 

Far,  far  into  the  sky. 

Awestruck  that  night,  we  silent  ate. 

Our  “fat-behind-the-eye.” 

Three  weeks  we  passed  there  in  the  chase, 

A  happy  thrilling  time  ; 

The  wild  horse  to  his  home  we  traced 
Amid  those  heights  sublime. 

Our  steps  were  where  no  mortal  foot 
Had  ever  been  before. 

By  lonely  lake,  by  beech-wood  glen, 

And  mountain  torrent’s  roar. 

The  earthquake  and  the  foaming  flood. 

The  fierce  volcano’s  fire. 

We  passed  their  dangers  all  in  turn. 

And  braved  unhurt  their  ire. 

But  whatsoever  was  our  plight. 

Scorched,  frozen,  drench^,  or  dry. 

It  never  once  to  comfort  failed. 

Sweet  “  fat-behind-the-eye !’’ 

—  Temple  Bar. 
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A  History  of  Modern  Europe.  By  C.  A. 
Fyflfe,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  From  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1792  to  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  Loills  aVIII.  in  1814.  With  Two 
Maps.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  defined  in  the 
preface,  is  to  show  how  the  states  of  Europe 
have  gained  the  form  and  character  which  they 
possess  at  the  present  moment ;  and  we  may 
add  that  it  is  designed  not  so  much  for  histori¬ 


cal  students  as  for  the  great  mass  of  readers 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  broad  general  outline 
of  evenu,  provided  the  outline  is  vivid  and 
definite.  Specialists  will  be  apt  to  accuse  Mr. 
Fyffe  of  having  contented  himself  with  super¬ 
ficial  views  and  second-hand  authorities ;  but 
he  himself  acknowledges  at  the  outset  that  he 
has  aimed  to  tell  a  simple  story,  “  believing 
that  a  narrative  in  which  facts  are  chosen  for 
their  significance,  and  exhibited  in  their  real 
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connection,  may  be  made  to  convey  as  true  an 
impression  as  a  fuller  history,  in  which  the 
writer  is  not  forced  by  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
centration  to  exercise  the  same  rigor  toward 
himself  and  his  materials."  The  work  in 
which  most  historians  are  now  engaged  is  that 
of  bringing  to  light  new  materials,  or  formulat¬ 
ing  novel  views.  Mr.  Fyffe  assumes  that  in 
reducing  the  great  mass  of  existing  materials 
to  something  like  manageable  limits  and  intel¬ 
ligible  form,  he  is  rendering  a  greater  service  to 
the  general  reading  public  ;  and  his  work  bids 
fair  to  vindicate  the  theory. 

The  present  volume  is,  in  substance,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars,  and  consequently  deals  with  a 
period  and  events  that  have  been  more  copi¬ 
ously  written  about,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
in  the  annals  of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  hackneyed  nature  of  the  theme — if 
such  a  theme  can  ever  become  “  hackneyed" 
— Mr.  Fyffe’s  narrative  is  not  without  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest.  He  obviously  does  not  as¬ 
pire  to  a  place  among  the  "  drum  and  trumpet 
historians"  ;  yet  his  descriptions  of  battles  and 
campaigns  are  clear  and  animated,  and  he  gives 
especial  attention  to  those  social  and  political 
phenomena  which  are  too  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  the  bulletins  of  generals  and  the  shock  of 
arms,  and  which  yet  constitute  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Particularly  instructive  fur  the  general  reader 
is  the  clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the 
fact  that  "  it  was  in  the  divisions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  and  in  the  rivalries  of  the  two 
leading  German  governments,  that  France 
found  its  surest  support  throughout  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  and  its  keenest  stimulus  to  con¬ 
quest."  "Never,"  says  Mr.  Fyffe  in  his 
opening  chapter,  "  was  a  political  community 
less  fitted  to  resist  attack  than  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  at  the  time 
when  it  was  brought  into  collision  with  the 
new  and  unknown  forces  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  and,  preparatory  to  his  account  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  gives  a  most 
striking  description  of  the  state  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  brought  by  the  break-up  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Mr.  Fyffe’s  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous, 
somewhat  lacking  in  “  color."  perhaps,  but 
never  tedious  or  tame.  Moreover,  considering 
the  provocations  to  partisanship  which  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  tolerably  impartial  and  fair.  He 
it  able  to  see  in  Napoleon  something  besides  a 
mere  conquering  general ;  and  he  actually 
brings  himself  to  admit  that  England  some¬ 
times  provoked  hostilities  which  she  afterward 
exhausted  her  breath  in  denouncing.  The 
point  of  view  is  still  that  of  the  Englishman, 


but  of  the  Englishman  who  has  emancipated 
himself  from  the  spell  of  Pitt’s  “  statesman¬ 
ship”  and  Burke’s  frenzied  declamation. 

The  second  volume  of  the  history,  so  we  are 
told,  will  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  year 
1848  ;  the  third,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Land  of  Gilead.  With  Excursions  in 
the  Lebanon.  By  Laurence  OliphanL  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D. 
AppUton  6r*  Co, 

The  travels  described  in  this  book  were 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Oliphant  In  furtherance  of 
what  we  may  call  a  scheme  of  practical  philan¬ 
thropy.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
establishment  of  a  large  colony  of  Jews  in  Pal¬ 
estine  might  be  made  to  accomplish  the  double 
purpose  of  reclaiming  productive  land  which 
now  lies  waste,  and  of  furnishing  a  nucleus  of 
order  and  civilization  in  the  midst  of  the  an¬ 
archy  which  must  follow  the  impending  break¬ 
up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  ;  and  he  con¬ 
vinced  himself,  further,  that  if  colonization 
could  be  rendered  profitable  fo  those  who 
should  foster  it,  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  practical  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme.  So  plausible  and  feasible 
did  the  enterprise  look,  and  so  important 
would  be  its  results  if  successful,  that  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  securing  the  approval  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  of  the 
then  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  M. 
Waddington  ;  and  proceeding  to  Palestine  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  he  explored  the  northern 
and  western  portions  on  horseback,  and  finally 
fixed  upon  an  eligible  site  for  his  colony  in  the 
Land  of  Gilead,  in  the  province  now  known  as 
“  The  Belka,"  but  which  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Persea,. -"  the  country  beyond.” 
Returning,  then,  to  Beyrout,  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  in  order  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Midhat  Pasha,  then 
Governor- General  of  Syria,  and  finally  went 
to  Constantinople  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
the  official  sanction  of  the  Porte. 

Of  course  Mr.  Oliphant’s  book  is  taken  up 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  details  of  his 
colonization  scheme  ;  but  the  narrative  of  his 
travels  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  care 
nothing  for  the  scheme  which  suggested  them. 
Mr.  Oliphant  is  a  trained  observer  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  writer,  and  he  is  far  too  astute  to  bore 
the  reader  when  he  wants  to  enlist  his  sympa¬ 
thies.  His  journeys  took  him  quite  off  the 
beaten  tracks  of  tourists  and  archaeological 
explorers  ;  he  got  an  "  inside  view,"  so  to  call 
it,  of  native  life  and  manners  ;  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wandering  Bedouins  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  recent  book  on  Palestine  which  is 
really  so  instructive,  from  which  the  reader  can 
derive  so  large  a  fund  of  entertainment. 
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Particularly  good  are  his  accounts  of  the 
Metawalies,  the  Ansariyeh,  and  the  other 
mystic  sects  that  sprang  up  in  Syria  in  the 
early  ages  of  Islam  and  still  flourish  ;  of  the 
Circassian  colonists  from  Bulgaria ;  of  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon  ;  and  of  the  ever-fas¬ 
cinating  Damascus  ;  while  his  description  of 
the  "  Dervish  miracles"  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  in  the  literature  of  travel. 

Select  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Poet¬ 
ical  AND  Prose.  With  a  new  Memoir  by 
R.  H.  Stoddard.  Household  Edition.  New 
York  :  IV.  J.  WiddUton. 

This  work  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
brief  notice  by  the  Saturday  Review,  which  is 
worth  reproducing  as  an  indication  of  what 
is  now  the  attitude  of  cultivated  English  read¬ 
ers  toward  Poe  and  his  memory  :  "  No  one 
will  think  two  hundred  octavo  pages  too  much 
for  a  really  new  and  thoughtful  biography  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  the 
history  of  American  literature.  Mr.  Stoddard 
endeavors  to  do  true  justice  to  the  memory  of 
his  subject,  differing  almost  as  widely  from  the 
eulogistic  tone  of  his  recent  defenders  as  from 
the  spiteful  and  malicious  temper  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  animated  his  original  biographer. 
That  Poe  was  perfectly  innocent  of  many  of 
the  sins  ascribed  to  him  by  the  latter,  has,  we 
think,  been  made  clear  beyond  question.  That 
his  career,  hard  and  difficult  as  it  was,  was 
ruined  rather  by  his  own  weaknesses  than  by 
the  harshness  of  others,  Mr.  Stoddard  has,  we 
think,  sufficiently  established.  Poe’s  was  one 
of  those  peculiar  temperaments  upon  which 
certain  common  temptations  act  with  especial 
force,  but  which  cannot  yield  to  them  without 
paying  a  penalty  more  immediate  and  far 
more  terrible  than  much  grosser  vices,  much 
more  reckless  indulgence,  entail  upon  less  sen¬ 
sitive  organizations.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done 
some  service,  despite  her  deliberate  malignity 
and  wanton  or  reckless  injustice  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Byron,  by  showing  how  fatally  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  circumstances  exposed  him  to  the 
temptation  of  indulgence  in  wine,  and  how 
fatal  that  indulgence  was  to  his  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament.  Poe  more  resembled  Shelley  than 
Byron  in  the  delicacy  alike  of  his  organization 
and  of  his  fancy.  Unfortunately  he  had  Byron’s 
susceptibility  to  temptation  without  Byron’s 
physical  energy  and  recuperative  powers.  He 
was  tried  far  more  sorely  than,  but  for  his  own 
youthful  errors,  Byron  ever  need  have  been  ; 
he  was  almost  driven  to  the  consolation  which 
ever  tells  with  most  terrible  after  effect  upon 
such  natures  as  his  ;  and  excesses  which  might 
hardly  have  injured  an  ordinary  man  seem  to 
have  ruined  alike  his  physical  health  and  his 
intellectual  power.  The  more  carefully  we 
study  his  story,  as  told  by  various  writers  from 


the  most  different  standpoints,  the  more  we 
find  one  and  the  same  inference  force<l 
upon  us.  Gifted  with  very  extraordinary  and 
exceptional  powers,  but  powers  strangely  and 
somewhat  narrowly  limited  in  their  sphere, 
Poe  might  under  favorable  circumstances  have 
been  a  great  and  a  happy  man.  Happy,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  short  time,  even  under  very  severe 
trials,  he  seems  to  have  been.  With  less  mar¬ 
vellous  intellectual  gifts,  and  a  somewhat 
stronger  self-control — his  power  of  will  for 
some  time  and  in  certain  directions  was  very 
exceptional — he  might  have  been  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  a  useful  citizen,  a  contented  and  dearly 
loved  husband  and  father.  He  was  placed  in 
circumstances  most  certain  to  bring  out  the 
weak  points  of  his  character,  he  was  tried  by 
afflictions  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  yielded 
to  temptations  which  had  for  him  in  such  afflic¬ 
tions  an  almost  irresistible  attraction.  No 
thoughtful  reader,  we  think,  will  close  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  memoir  without  the  profoundest 
pity  and  sympathy  for  its  subject,  without  a 
somewhat  bitter  and  angry  contempt  fur  those 
who  have  presumed  to  judge  or  to  blame  him." 

Memoir  and  Reminiscences  of  Governor 

Andrew.  By  Peleg  W.  Chandler.  Boston  : 

Roberts  Bf others. 

This  sketch  of  the  famous  "  war  Governor" 
of  Massachusetts  is  somewhat  meagre  and 
scrappy,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  bi¬ 
ography  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 
The  memoir  consists  of  a  paper  which  Mr. 
Chandler  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  resembles  to 
a  certain  extent  the  funeral  eulogies  which 
such  occasions  are  apt  to  call  forth.  To  this 
has  been  added  a  chapter  of  Personal  Remi¬ 
niscences,  which  include  a  number  of  highly 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  Governor  Andrew, 
and  which  the  reader  will  regret  were  not  ren¬ 
dered  more  copious.  Appended  to  these  are 
the  Goveruor's  Farewell  Message  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetu  Legislature,  delivered  on  his  final 
retirement  from  office  in  1866,  and  two  hitherto 
unpublished  addresses  delivered  in  1844  and 
1859  to  the  American  Society  and  the  Maine 
Female  Seminary.  Even  with  this  variety  of 
contents  the  volume  is  a  small  one,  and  curi¬ 
osity  is  piqued  rather  than  satisfied  by  it. 

The  New  Nobility.  A  Story  of  Europe  and 

America.  By  John  W.  Forney.  New 

York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

According  to  Mr.  Forney’s  prefatory  note, 
this  story  is  the  joint  achievement  of  himself 
and  the  Rev.  William  M.  Baker,  who,  of 
course,  brings  to  such  work  the  skill  of  the 
ready  and  practised  writer.  The  whole  idea 
and  scope  of  the  volume,  he  says,  are  his  own  ; 
but  the  body  of  the  book,  especially  the  middle 
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and  last  passages,  is  the  product  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  pen.  This  much  is  avowed,  but  there 
is  a  tolerably  well  authenticated  rumor  that 
several  other  collaborators  have  had  a  share  in 
the  work — that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  compos¬ 
ite  production  of  “  all  the  talents.”  One  pas¬ 
sage,  in  particular,  shows  unmistakable  signs 
of  having  been  written  by  Walt  Whitman,  and 
if  it  was  so  written,  it  is  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  examples  of  self-portraiture  to  be  found 
in  all  literature.  Other  real  persons,  whose 
identity  will  be  more  or  less  readily  detected, 
figure  in  the  story  ;  and  nearly  all  the  incidents 
have  the  flavor  of  actual  personal  experience. 
Viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  very  crude 
and  incongruous  ;  but  it  has  a  certain  raciness 
of  its  own,  and  will  be  sure  to  attract  attention 
and  arouse  discussion. 

♦  •  •  - 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Preparations  are  being  made,  it  would 
seem,  for  a  biography  of  George  Eliot. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Macknight,  a  nephew  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  promises  a  book  on  ”  Mormon- 
ism,  its  Rise  and  Progress,”  which  will  be  is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  TiUbner. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Italian  newspapers  will  be 
included  in  the  forthcoming  national  exhibition 
at  Milan.  Italy  now  boasts  upward  of  1800 
periodical  publications. 

Syed  Ameer  Ali,  author  of  the  recent  work 
on  Mohammedan  personal  law,  is  engaged 
upon  a  monograph  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  etc. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  the  celebrated  Italian  states¬ 
man  Rataxzi  is  being  prepared  by  Mnie.  Ra- 
tazzi  under  the  title  of  ”  Ratazziet  son  Temps.” 
Many  documents  of  great  interest  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work. 

It  is  stated  that  George  Sand  left  behind  her 
an  unfinished  novel,  which  Madame  Edmond 
Adam  will  complete  by  permission  of  Maurice 
Sand,  and  which  will  then  appear  in  the  Nou- 
vtlle  Revue. 

A  ROOM  has  been  opened  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  for  the  convenience  of  readers  in¬ 
stead  of  that  called  the  Salle  Louis  XIV.  The 
change  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  works 
which  are  in  progress  in  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
The  room  newly  opened  is  rather  larger  than 
that  for  which  it  is  the  substitute,  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
readers.  Not  fewer  than  40,000  volumes  were 
shifted  for  this  purpose. 

Newnham  College,  with  its  two  halls,  is 
now  in  full  work,  having  six  resident  lecturers 
and  nearly  ninety  students.  Twenty-nine  uni¬ 
versity  professors  admit  ladies  to  attend  their 
lectures,  while  advanced  courses  of  college  lec¬ 


tures  on  eight  sets  of  subjects  have  during  the 
past  year  been  open  to  ladies  under  special 
condjtions.  Ten  head  mistresses  and  forty-six 
assistant  mistresses  of  important  girls’  schools 
have  been  selected  from  past  students. 

The  St.  Petersburger  llerold  states  that  Dr. 
Jagich  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Science  to  the  publication,  under 
his  editorship,  of  a  comparative  dictionary 
of  the  Slavonic  languages.  It  is  expected  that 
this  great  work  will  occupy  from  six  to  ten 
years  in  completion.  It  will  be  published  both 
in  Latin  and  Russian.  The  editor  reckons  on 
the  co-operation  of  German  as  well  as  Russian 
specialists  in  this  undertaking,  and  proposes 
to  invite  the  assistance  of  Servian  scholars  in 
the  South  Slavonic  department. 

A  NOTICE  has  been  issued  by  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  offering  a  premia  in  the 
shape  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  lyric  or  nar¬ 
rative  composition  devoted  to  the  “  Glorification 
de  Calderon,”  in  each  of  the  following  lan¬ 
guages — English,  French,  German,  Danish  or 
Swedish,  modern  Greek,  Dutch,  Italian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Portuguese,  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  The  expenses  of  printing  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  1000  copies  will  be  borne  by  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy.  The  successful  author  will 
receive  the  medal,  a  diploma,  and  500  copies 
as  his  honorarium.  The  terms  and  conditions 
are  given  at  length  in  the  Madrid  F.poca  of  the 
4th  inst.  The  manuscript  must  be  delivered 
not  later  than  March  3ISL 

Mr.  Haixiwell-Phili.ipps  has  printed  a 
couple  of  letters  in  which  he  draws  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  language  used  regarding 
him  by  the  Director  of  the  New  Shakspeare 
Society.  The  committee  of  the  society  de¬ 
clines  to  take  action  in  the  mattier,  on  the 
ground  that  the  society  does  not  publish  the 
fac-simile  in  the  preface  to  which  Mr.  Phil- 
lipps  is  assailed.  But  surely  the  credit  of  the 
society  is  seriously  impaired  when  its  chief 
officer  styles  a  scholar  of  high  repute  a  “  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  firm  of  Pigsbrook  &  Co.,” 
and  some  of  bis  theories  ”  porcine  vagaries,” 
and  speaks  of  others  as  promulgated  "  on  the 
prongs  of  a  dung-fork  ;”  and  the  committee 
ought  at  least  to  express  its  disapprobation  of 
these  flowers  of  rhetoric. — Athenaum. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  at  Madrid  for 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Calderon, 
whose  name,  with  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  as  the 
parent  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  will  be 
handed  down  to  and  honored  by  posterity. 
Calderon  and  Lope  gave  the  law  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  theatre.  Lope  added  2000  and  Calderon 
500  pieces  at  least  to  the  national  dramatic 
stock,  while  their  success  could  not  fail  to  call 
forth  imitations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pre- 
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pare  the  way  for  a  more  correct  class  of  writ¬ 
ers,  such  as  Corneille  and  Moliire.  Linguet’s 
French  translation  doubtlessly  contributing 
largely  to  this  effect.  It  is  believed  that  Cor¬ 
neille  formed  his  Heraclius  upon  Calderon's 
play,  as  he  undoubtedly  took  his  Cid  from  the 
Menteur  of  Guillermo  de  Castro.  Moliire's 
Femmes  Savantes  was  suggested  by  Calderon’s 
No  hat  burlas  con  el  Amor  (Love  is  no  Joke), 
and  Scarron  under  the  title  of  La  Fausse  Ap~ 
parence  produces  a  mutilated  version  of  Cal¬ 
deron’s  Nunca  la  peor  es  cierta  (The  Worst  is 
never  True).  On  Linguet's  Violpuni,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Calderon’s  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  Collot 
d’Herbois  founded  his  Paysan  Magistral.  As 
another  instance  of  the  universal  popularity  of 
Calderon’s  works,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
his  Secreto  d  voces  (The  I^blished  Secret)  has 
appeared  in  four  European  languages.  The 
presidency  of  the  centenary  committee  has 
been  accepted  by  Sefiur  Canovas  del  Castillo. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Habits  of  Insbcts.— Sir  John  Lubbock, 
president  of  the  British  Entomological  Society, 
called  attention  the  other  day  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  researches  at  M.  Fabre  on  the 
habits  of  insects.  Among  other  things  M. 
Fabre  has  continued  his  curious  observations 
on  the  solitary  wasps.  He  describes  the  sin¬ 
gular  state  of  paralysis  into  which  they  throw 
their  victims,  which,  if  killed,  would  decay, 
and  if  buried  alive  would,  in  their  struggles, 
almost  infallibly  destroy  the  egg  or  young 
larva  of  the  wasp.  The  wasp,  however,  stings 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pierce  the  gan¬ 
glia,  and  thus,  without  killing  them,  almost 
deprives  them  of  all  power  of  movement.  One 
species  of  Sphex  which  preys  on  a  large  grass¬ 
hopper  (Ephippigera),  after  having  almost  par¬ 
alyzed  her  victim  in  the  usual  manner,  throws 
it  on  iu  back,  bends  the  head  so  as  to  extend 
the  articulators  of  the  neck,  and  then,  seizing 
the  membrane  between  the  head  and  body  with 
her  jaws,  crushes  the  ganglion — truly  a  mar¬ 
vellous  instinct.  M.  Fabre  found  that  even 
after  this  treatment  the  victims  retain  some 
power  of  digestion,  and  he  was  able  consider¬ 
ably  to  prolong  their  lives  by  feeding  them 
with  syrup. 

Unlike  the  genus  Sphex,  Bembex  brings 
from  time  to  time  fresh  food  to  her  young,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  the  Bembex  remembers 
(if  one  may  use  such  a  word)  the  entrance  to 
her  cell,  covered  as  it  is  with  sand,  exactly  to 
ordinary  eyes  like  that  all  round.  Yet  she 
never  makes  a  misuke  or  loses  her  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Fabre  found  that  if 
he  removed  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  passage,  thus  exposing  the  cell  and  the 


larva,  the  Bembex  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and 
did  not  even  recognize  her  own  offspring. 
It  seems  as  if  she  knew  the  doors,  nursery, 
and  the  passage,  but  not  her  child.  Another 
ingenious  experiment  of  M.  Fabre’s  was  made 
with  Chalicodoma.  This  genus  is  inclosed  in 
an  earthen  cell,  through  which  at  maturity  the 
young  insect  eats  iu  way.  M.  Fabre  found 
that  if  he  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  round  the 
cell  the  insect  had  no  difficulty  in  eating  through 
it,  but  if  he  inclosed  the  cell  in  a  paper  case, 
so  that  there  was  a  space  even  of  only  a  few 
lines  between  the  cell  and  the  paper,  in  that 
case  the  paper  formed  an  effectual  prison. 
The  instinct  of  the  insect  taught  it  to  bite 
through  one  inclosure,  but  it  had  not  wit 
enough  to  do  so  a  second  time. 

Electric  Lighting.— Electricity  as  a  light- 
producer  seems  at  last  to  have  passed  from  the 
experimental  to  the  practical  stage.  We  daily 
hear  of  fresh  applications  which  have  been 
found  for  it.  In  London,  in  addition  to  the 
brilliant  display  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  in  many  of  the  railway  stations,  three  large 
districu  are  to  be  lighted  by  three  different 
systems,  so  that  their  respective  merits  may  be 
gauged.  One  of  the  faces  of  the  huge  clock  at 
Westminster  has  recently  been  illuminated  by 
the  light,  and  iu  brilliance  affords  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  its  yellow  gas  lit  fellows.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  iuelf,  the  Brush  system  of 
electric  lighting  is  to  be  put  upon  its  trial.  Per¬ 
haps  this  system  has  been  chosen  because  the 
lamps  will  bum  without  attention  for  twenty 
hours  or  so — a  necessary  provision  in  the  case 
of  debates  of  unusual  length. 

Mr.  Edison’s  celebrated  cardboard  lamp— 
which  some  time  ago  had  such  a  depressing 
effect  upon  gas  shares — has  lately  been  put  into 
the  shade  by  the  experimenu  of  Mr.  Swan  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  claims  to  have  gone 
twenty  years  ago  over  the  same  ground  as  that 
which  has  lately  been  traversed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  inventor.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  these 
experimenu  that  public  attention  will  now  be 
concentrated,  for  they  deal  with  the  question 
of  carrying  the  illuminating  agent  into  our  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  Mr.  Swan’s  lamp  resembles  Edi¬ 
son’s  in  that  it  b  worked  upon  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  incandescent  system.  This 
system  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
bodies  offer  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current,  a  resistance  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  their  attaining  a  white-heat.  Carbon 
represenu  one  of  these  bodies  ;  and  if  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  incandescent  state  in  the  presence 
of  zur,  it  naturally  combines  with  the  oxygen, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  combustible,  and 
will  speedily  fall  to  pieces.  Schemes  for  in¬ 
closing  such  an  incandescent  body  in  a  glass 
globe  exhausted  of  air,  have  been  suggested 
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and  patented  in  past  years  by  the  dozen.  But 
they  have  all  failed,  not  from  any  daw  in 
theory,  but  because  the  means  of  securing  any 
approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  were  not  known 
until  quite  recently. 

The  invention  of  the  Sprengel  air-pump  has 
altered  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  vacuum 
globe  inclosing  a  carbon  filament  promises,  in 
Mr.  Swan’s  hands,  to  become  a  successful 
means  of  finding  us  an  efficient  electric  lamp 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  lamp  itself  con* 
sists  of  a  glass  vessel  somewhat  like  an  invert* 
ed  Florence  oil-flask.  In  the  centre  of  the  bulb 
is  a  filament  of  carbon  supported  between  two 
platinum  wires,  which,  carried  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  lamp,  form  conductors  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  currenL  This  carbon  filament,  which  is 
little  thicker  than  a  hair,  is  made  by  some 
secret  process  which  embodies  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  patent.  It  is  about  three  inches  long, 
and  weighs  less  than  a  grain,  and  is  so  dense 
that  it  resembles  an  attenuated  steel  wire  more 
than  the  cardboard  cinder  of  which  it  is  really 
composed.  Each  lamp  gives  out  a  light  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  standard  candles  ;  and  on  a 
recent  occasion,  the  inventor  showed  three 
dozen  of  them  in  action  ;  the  energy  absorbed 
in  driving  the  dynamo  machine  from  which  the 
current  was  derived  being  four-horse  power. 
It  has  been  further  proved  that,  by  means  of  a 
gas-engine  to  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the 
machine  feeding  the  lamps,  a  room  can  be 
lighted  with  double  the  brilliance  and  half  the 
expenditure  of  gas  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Such  facts  entitle  us  to  hope  that  the  day  when 
our  houses  will  be  lighted  by  the  aid  of  the 
new  medium,  cannot  be  far  distanL — Chamberi 
ycumal. 

Hairless  Australian  Aboriginals. — A 
correspondent  writes  to  the  Brititk  Medical 
Jaurmil :  "  There  are  at  present  living  on 
the  sution  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Kirk,  at  Gulnarber, 
Sl  George,  Queensland,  an  aboriginal  man 
and  woman  (brother  and  sister,)  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  hair  on  their  heads,  faces,  and  every 
part  of  their  bodies.  There  was  another  sister, 
similarly  hairless,  but  she  died  a  few  years 
ago.  These  blacks  were  brought  in  the  same 
hairless  state  to  the  above  station  when  young, 
and  are  not  able  to  give  any  account  of  their 
parents  or  tribe  ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Kirk  that  intelligent  blacks  about  his  station 
state  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  hairless  blacks, 
similar  to  these,  living  on  a  creek  named  the 
Wallam,  eighty  miles  west  of  the  Balonne 
River,  and  about  five  hundred  miles  west  of 
Brisbane  ;  and  that  these  people  came  from 
that  tribe.  Mr.  Kirk  has  not  seen  them,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  tribe  might  exist 
comparatively  unnoticed,  as  these  blacks  are 
very  sensitive  concerning  their  hairless  condi¬ 


tion,  and  always  keep  their  heads  and  bodies 
covered.  The  two  survivors  on  Mr.  Kirk’s 
station  were  seen  and  photographed  by  Baron 
Macleay,  the  Russian  explorer,  in  September 
last,  who,  having  heard  of  their  existence, 
travelled  a  long  distance  to  see  and  was  much 
interested  in  them.  I  have  now  some  of  his 
photographs  before  me  ;  they  represent  a  well- 
formed  and  developed  man  and  woman  of 
middle  age,  but  without  a  particle  of  hair  visi¬ 
ble  on  their  heads  or  bodies  ;  and  Mr.  Kirk 
informs  me  that  upon  the  most  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  none  is  to  be  found.  If,  as  the  blacks 
assert,  there  is  a  tribe  of  such  hairless  people, 
they  are  great  natural  curiosities  :  and  more 
especially  when  uking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Australian  aboriginals  are  natu¬ 
rally  a  very  hairy  race  of  people." 

Designs  from  Frost. — The  curious  ara¬ 
besques  produced  on  window-panes  by  frost 
have  suggested  to  a  French  inventor  a  system  of 
obtaining  designs  for  printed  stuffs  by  crystal¬ 
lization.  He  has  made  experiments  with  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  iron, 
alumina,  and  magnesia,  with  which  plates  of 
glass  were  covered,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
slowly  at  difierent  temperatures.  The  crystals 
thus  deposited  form  a  great  variety  of  fanciful 
figures,  flowers,  feathers,  stars,  etc.  These 
may  be  fixed  by  the  addition  of  albumen  or 
gelatine.  If  copper  plates  are  used,  the  de¬ 
signs  thus  obtained  may  also  be  made  per¬ 
manent  by  electrotypiiig.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  obtain  continuous  patterns  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  cylinders  used  for  printing  ;  but 
that  may  be  overcome  by  using  cylindrical 
plates  of  copper,  and  turning  them  on  their 
axes  while  the  evaporation  is  going  on.  The 
crystallization  is,  however,  frequently  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  leaves  blank  spaces,  which  spoil  the 
harmony  of  the  design  ;  but  that  defect  will 
probably  be  overcome  by  experience.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  method  has  yet  been  prac¬ 
tically  employed  ;  but  the  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  eventually  turned  to  ac¬ 
count. 

Flkuss’s  System  of  Diving. — The  diving 
system  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Fleuss,  to  which  we 
directed  attention  some  time  ago,  was,  last 
December,  put  to  a  severe  test  at  the  Severn 
tunnel  wotks.  These  works  had  for  some 
time  been  flooded,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
local  springs  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
check.  In  a  subway  or  heading  which  was 
driven  beneath  the  river,  an  iron  door  had 
been  placed  at  a  distance  of  ten  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  main  shaft  on  the  river- 
bank.  By  some  oversight  this  door  had — be¬ 
fore  the  flooding  occurred — been  left  open  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible,  with  the  most 
powerful  pumps,  to  gain  upon  the  water  unless 
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this  door  could  by  some  means  be  shut.  The 
ordinary  diving  apparatus  failed  to  achieve 
this,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  air-pipe 
the  diver  was  obliged  to  drag  behind  him.  Mr. 
Fleuss  was  then  called  upon  to  employ  his  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is  quite 
independent  of  any  air-tube  or  other  connec¬ 
tion  with  terra  Jirma.  The  door  was  by  this 
means  closed,  and  the  water  was  speedily  re¬ 
duced  several  feet.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Fleuss  apparatus  has  undergone  several 
modifications  since  our  account  of  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  now  differs  outwardly  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  diving-dress  only  in  the  addition  of  a 
knapsack,  which  contains  both  the  filtering 
arrangement  and  the  supply  of  compressed 
oxygen.  This  alteration  at  once  reduces  the 
bulk  of  the  dress,  and  what  is  more  important, 
renders  the  system  easy  of  application  to  any 
ordinary  diving-costume.  Ey  the  use  of  a 
mask  to  protect  the  eyes  and  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
nection  by  means  of  flexible  tubes  between  the 
mouth  and  the  knapsack,  the  arrangement  at 
once  becomes  applicable  for  use  in  mines  or 
other  places  where  noxious  gases  abound. 
For  the  rescue  of  persons  from  fires,  or  of 
miners  after  an  explosion,  this  modification  of 
the  apparatus  has  been  devised  ;  and  it,  and 
the  lamp  which  accompanies  it,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Huxham  be¬ 
fore  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers. 
The  lamp  is  a  lime-light,  and  is  fed  by  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  compressed  oxygen  contained  in  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  at  its  base.  It  will  give  a  brilliant 
light  for  many  hours  either  under  water  or  in 
the  most  polluted  atmosphere. 

Colossal  Jawbone  of  a  PREHtsToxic 
Child.  —  Professor  Maska,  of  Neutitschein, 
writes  that  the  excavations  now  going  on,  in 
the  Schipka  Cave,  near  Stramberg  (Moravia), 
have  yielded  some  interesting  results.  Among 
the  numerous  remains  of  Post-Tertiary  animals 
(such  as  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  urochs,  horse, 
lion,  hyena),  the  jawbone  of  a  supposed  dilu¬ 
vial  human  being  has  been  found.  It  was  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  place 
where  carbonized  animal  bones,  stone  imple¬ 
ments,  and  bone  utensils  were  found.  The 
jawbone  described  as  having  belonged  to  a 
child  of  some  eight  years  of  age  (according  to 
the  development  of  the  teeth)  is  of  very  large, 
indeed  of  colossal  dimensions. — Nature. 


Effects  of  Frosts  and  Thaws  upon 
Plants. — Some  observations  were  made  at 
Giessen  last  winter  by  Herr  Hoffmann  which 
throw  light  on  the  way  in  which  plants  are  in¬ 
jured  in  time  of  hard  frost.  It  is  well  known 
that  plants  and  trees  situated  in  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  suffer  much  more  from  cold  and  frost 
than  those  in  a  higher  situation.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  valley,  if  surrounded  by 


hills  and  high  grounds,  not  only  retains  its 
own  cold  of  radiation,  but  also  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  cold  heavy  air  which  pours 
down  into  it  from  the  neighboring  heights.  It 
is  thus  that  the  higher  grounds  in  Switzerland 
are  warmer  than  the  valleys  or  gorges,  as  in 
these  the  cold  collects  as  in  so  many  basins. 
It  is  also  found  in  this  country  that  plants  and 
shrubs  which  survive  the  severity  of  winter  on 
ground  raised  above  the  level  of  the  valley, 
perish  where  grown  in  the  valley  itself.  The 
great  advantage  of  a  hilly  position  is  thus  ap¬ 
parent,  and  has  been  amply  proved  by  Herr 
Hoffmann's  observations  at  Giessen.  Here 
he  found  that  the  plants  so  situated  took  little 
or  no  harm  from  the  intense  cold  ;  while  quite 
near,  in  the  valley,  there  was  extensive  injury. 
The  injury,  loo,  decreased  in  proportion  to 
elevation  above  the  valley.  As  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  temperature  upon  plants,  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  particular 
degree  of  cold  that  kills  a  plant,  but  the  amount 
of  quick  thawing.  This  was  illustrated  in  «ne 
case  by  the  curious  fact  that  one  and  the  same 
bush — a  sp>ecies  of  box — was  killed  in  its  foli¬ 
age  on  the  south  side,  while  on  the  north  the 
foliage  remained  green.  The  sudden  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  quick  thawing 
was  considered  to  be  some  degrees  less  for  the 
plants  in  a  high  situation  and  for  the  shady 
sides  of  the  half  killed  shrubs.  The  higher 
situations  are  in  this  respect  also  favorable  to 
plant-life  ;  because,  while  the  frost  is  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  valley,  the  effect  of  thawing 
winds  is  found  to  be  the  same  for  both.  The 
plants  on  the  higher  grounds  are  therefore 
subjected  to  less  strain  by  sudden  variations 
from  a  low  to  a  high  temperature,  and  the 
reverse,  than  their  congeners  in  the  valleys. 
These  facts  are  of  importance  in  determining 
questions  as  to  the  sites  of  country-houses  and 
gardens,  and  the  more  or  less  hardy  character 
of  the  plants  and  shrubs  most  likely  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  to  survive  the  frosts  of  winter. 

Mind  in  Work. — Medical  men  see  a  great 
deal  oi  life,  and  nothing  strikes  the  observant 
family  practitioner  more  than  the  number  of 
feeble,  sauntering,  and  loitering  minds  with 
which  he  is  brought  into  contact.  No  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  common  and  some 
of  the  special  ailments  by  which  the  multitude 
are  affected  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  vigor 
in  their  way  of  living.  The  human  organism 
is  a  piece  of  pbysico- mental  machinery  which 
can  only  be  successfully  worked  at  a  fairly 
high  pressure.  It  will  almost  inevitably  get 
out  of  gear  if  the  propelling  force  is  allowed  to 
fall  below  a  moderately  high  standard  of  press¬ 
ure  or  tension,  and  that  degree  of  tension 
cannot  be  maintained  without  so  much  interest 
as  will  secure  that  the  mind  of  the  worker  shall 
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be  in  |his  work.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
way  in  which  particular  temperaments  and 
types  of  mental  constitution  are,  so  to  say, 
gifted  with  speVial  affinities,  or  predilections 
for  particular  classes  of  work.  The  men  who 
work  in  hard  material  are  men  of  iron  will, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  men  of 
what  is  called  hard-headed  earnestness  find  a 
natural  vent  for  their  energy  in  work  that  re¬ 
quires  and  consumes  active  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  worker  in  soft  materials  is 
commonly  either  theoretical  or  dreamy.  There 
is  a  special  type  of  mental  constitution  con¬ 
nected  with  almost  every  distinct  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry,  at  least  with  those  branches  which 
have  existed  long  enough  to  exercise  a  suflScient 
amount  of  influence  on  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  workers.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
what  are  called  the  racial  types  of  character. 
I  would  be  well  if  some  attention  could  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  industrial  types,  both  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  educational  policy  and  the  study  of 
mental  and  physical  habits  in  health  and  dis¬ 
ease. — Lancet. 

- •  •  » 

MISCELLANY. 

The  Origin  of  L»)NI)0N. — Apparently,  the 
very  first  London  was  a  Welsh  village — an 
ancient  Uritish  village,  the  history  books  would 
say — which  crowned  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
near  where  St.  Paul's  now  stands.  The  old 
Welsh,  who  owned  Britain  before  the  English 
took  it,  were  a  race  half  hunters,  half  cultiva¬ 
tors,  as  Caesar  tells  us.  In  his  time,  the  Britons 
of  the  south-eastern  country,  which  consists  of 
open  cultivable  plains,  were  tillers  of  the  soil  ; 
while  Uiose  of  the  hilly  north-west  were  still 
pastoral  nomads,  or  savage  hunters,  dwelling 
in  movable  villages,  and  having  mere  empty 
forts  on  the  hill- tops,  to  which  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  retreated  with  their  cattle  in  case  of  in¬ 
vasion.  These  duns,  or  hill-forts,  still  exist  in 
numbers  over  all  England,  and  are  generally 
known  as  “  British  camps.”  Now  what  made 
London  the  centre  of  the  Thames  valley  ?  for 
that  of  course  was  the  first  step  toward  making 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  Well, 
the  Welsh  tribe  which  inhabited  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  must  have  originally  needed  a 
dun  like  all  their  neighbors.  But  there  are  not 
many  conspicuous  hills  in  the  flat  basin  of  the 
Thames  between  Richmond  and  the  sea  ;  and 
Ludgate  Hill  was  perhaps  the  best  that  the 
Trinobantes  of  Middlesex  could  get.  Thus,  as 
the  old  Welsh  became  gradually  more  and 
more  civilized,  a  regular  town  grew  up  around 
the  low  dun,  and  bore  from  the  very  first  its 
modern  name  of  London,  for  no  name  in 
England  has  altered  so  little  with  the  wear  and 


tear  of  centuries.  It  was  not  without  natural 
advantages  of  situation  ;  for  a  belt  of  marshes 
girt  it  round  on  every  side,  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Lea  and  the  Finsbury  flats  to  the  Fleet 
river  and  London  Fen,  where  the  Strand  now 
stretches.  When  the  Romans  conquered 
Britain,  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  a  little. 
The  conquerors  turned  the  island  into  an  agri¬ 
cultural  exporting  country,  a  subsidiary  gran¬ 
ary  for  the  crowded  southern  cities  which  al¬ 
ready  devoured  all  the  corn  of  Egypt  and  the 
Black  Sea.  All  the  main  Roman  roads  con¬ 
verged  on  London  because  the  river  could 
there  be  crossed  ;  and  these  roads  became  the 
framework  for  the  whole  carrying  system  of 
England,  till  canals  and  railways  revolutioniz¬ 
ed  the  highways  of  the  country.  The  Roman 
remains  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  City  show 
that  Londinium  was  a  place  of  some  preten¬ 
sions.  It  was  probably  even  then  the  largest 
town  in  Britain.  Perhaps  its  population  may 
already  have  amounted  to  as  many  as  twelve 
or  filteen  thousand  souls. — Comhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  Pool  of  Siloam. — A  fac-simile  copy 
was  on  Tuesday  received  by  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  of  a  Phoenician  inscription  from 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
their  correspondent  in  Jerusalem  a  few  months 
ago,  and  consists  of  six  lines — about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  words  in  all — inclosed  within  a 
tablet,  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
almost  identical  with  those  on  the  Moabite 
stone.  It  has  been  anxiously  awaited  by  the 
experts  in  this  country,  and  we  may  soon  ex¬ 
pect  a  translation.  If  not  of  equal  historical 
value  with  the  monument  of  Mesha,  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  great  archaeological  interest. 
To  get  at  the  inscription  the  water  had  to  be 
lowered  by  making  a  ditch  through  the  Pool, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  its  former  level,  it  having 
become  choked  up  with  rubbish  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  its  bed  accordingly  raised.  The 
Pool  of  Siloam  is  of  very  ancient  workman¬ 
ship,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
waterworks  made  by  King  Hezekiah,  and  to 
be  supplied  from  a  spring  of  living  water  in  the 
heart  of  the  Temple  rock.  The  name  still  ex¬ 
ists  in  its  Arabic  form  in  the  Kefr  Silwan,  or 
village  of  Siloam — a  cluster  of  dwellings,  half 
hovels,  half  natural  caves,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  whose  inhabitants,  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  theft,  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Pool  into  the  town 
for  sale.  No  legend  remains  of  the  healing 
power  of  the  Pool,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
if  the  inscription  should  contain  any  allusion 
to  sick  persons  who  waited  fur  the  angel  to 
trouble  the  waters.  This  is  not  so  improbable 
as  may  at  first  sight  seem,  for  the  date  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  later  than  the  first  century  of  our 
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era,  and  may  be  much  earlier  ;  while  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand, 
and  it  just  such  a  record  as  a  pilgrim  would 
leave. — Daily  News. 

Japanese  Art. — “  The  excellence  of  Japa¬ 
nese  art  is  certainly  not  bom  of  any  deliberate 
or  direct  study  of  Nature.  Even  the  flower 
and  bird  compositions  of  the  Japanese,  exqui¬ 
site  as  they  are,  are  almost  always,  botanically 
and  oraithologically,  incorrect  in  drawing.  Of 
dogs  and  horses,  deer  and  oxen,  and  quadru¬ 
peds  generally,  the  portraiture  is  childishly  and 
ludicrously  wrong  ;  while  of  the  human  form 
and  of  the  human  countenance  no  attempt  to 
limn  the  contours  and  lines  of  beauty  and  force, 
with  either  truth  or  grace,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Japanese  artist.  Yet  the 
special  port  and  gesture,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
subject,  be  it  a  flower,  a  bush,  a  mass  of  wind¬ 
blown  foliage,  a  gnarled  tree,  ora  wing-poised 
bird,  are  rendered,  maugre  the  faulty  drawing, 
with  incomparable  vigor,  with  a  fluent  case 
hardly  to  be  met  with  among  ourselves,  with  a 
feeling  that  has  got  at  the  very  core  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Japanese  sketches  of  social  life,  of  tired 
peasants,  doughty  warriors,  dainty  damsels, 
traders,  pedlars, street-folk — aye,  even  of  things 
divine — despite  faulty  and  sometimes  absurd 
drawing,  show  always  a  certain  idiosyncratic 
quaintness,  often  an  indescribable,  and  to  those 
not  familiar  with  Japanese  modes  of  life,  and 
thought,  not  at  once  apprehensible,  humor  or 
sly  undercurrent  of  enjoyment,  as  if  the  artist 
were  gently,  but  nut  unkindly,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  amusing  aspect  which,  as  well  as 
a  sad  one,  every  phase  of  human  life  may  be 
said,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  to  pos¬ 
sess.  .  .  .  The  excellence  of  that  art — viewing 
it  as  distinct  from  the  decorative  art  of  Japan, 
which  is  otherwise  supreme  within  its  limits  of 
flat  ornamentation — lies  in  the  unrivalled  ease 
and  fluency  rather  than  accuracy  of  its  draw¬ 
ing,  in  the  sobriety  of  its  means  and  aims,  and 
in  the  naive  and  admirable  sincerity,  and  often 
truly  Hogarthian  wealth  of  incident,  with  which 
the  peculiar  and  indescribable  moods  of  the 
Japanese  artistic  mind,  arising  mainly  out  of 
the  study  of  conventional  models,  themselves 
evolved  originally  from  a  loyal  though  nar¬ 
rowed  contemplation  of  Nature,  are  represent¬ 
ed.  ’  ’ — By  Frederick  V.  Dickins. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Prose  Writer. — We 
have  so  long  contemplated  Shakespeare  as  a 
writer  of  verse,  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
struck  any  of  his  myriad  commentators  to  con¬ 
template  him  as  a  writer  of  prose.  During  the 
last  century  and  a  half  his  works  have  been 
studied  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Em¬ 
inent  theologians  have  discussed  his  theology. 


eminent  lawyers  have  discussed  his  legal  ac¬ 
quirements.  Physicians  have  illustrated  his 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
Scholars  have  estimated  his  obligations  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  Psychologists  and  meta¬ 
physicians  have  been  busy  with  his  philosophy, 
historians  with  his  history,  and  philologists 
with  his  language.  But  from  the  appearance 
of  Rowe’s  preface  to  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  Essays  in  England,  and  from  the 
days  of  Lessing  to  the  days  of  Gervinus  and 
Delius  in  Germany,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  attempt  to  estimate  his  position  and 
merit  as  a  writer  of  prose.  Delius  has  indeed 
dealt  at  some  length  with  this  portion  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  work,  but  his  essay  is  almost  entirely 
conflned  to  an  examination  of  the  text  itself. 
His  criticism  is  not  comparative,  and  he  has 
therefore  failed  to  realize  the  great  services 
which  Shakespeare  rendered  to  English  prose. 
He  has  not  shown  in  what  points  his  prose 
essentially  differs  from  that  of  contemporary 
writers.  He  has  not  traced  with  suflicient 
minuteness  the  history  of  iu  development  in 
the  great  dramatist’s  hands.  He  has  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  with  suflicient  precision  its  various 
styles.  The  truth  is  that  Shakespeare’s  prose 
is  a  phenomenon  as  remarkable  as  his  verse. 
In  one  way,  indeed,  it  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able.  The  prose  of  Shakespeare  stands  alone. 
It  was  his  own  creation,  as  absolutely  his  own 
as  the  terza  rima  was  Dante’s,  as  the  Spense¬ 
rian  stanza  was  Spenser’s.  For  everything 
else,  with  the  exception  only  of  pure  comedy, 
he  had  models. — Gerttlemam's  Alagasine, 

A  FAREWELL  TO  POETRY. 

Dbas  bloMomt,  roan  icd. 

That  one*  about  my  head 
Waved  with  a  flood  of  ioft<areuiDg  aplendor, 

I  bid  you  all  farewell ; 

Yea,  to  each  flower  that  fell 

Upon  youth's  brows  from  heaven  with  flower-touch 
tender  ; 

A  long  good-by  to  all — 

White  roses,  lilies  tall  ; 

I  would  not  fail  to  one  sweei  final  thanks  to  render. 

O  feras  and  meadow-sweet, 

O  rivulets  that  beat 

With  silvery  footing  once  amid  the  grasses, 

A  long,  long,  long,  good-by  ! 

O  many  a  sunset  sky, 

O  giant  purple  clouds  in  heaped-up  masses, 

O  teas  that  climbed  and  surged. 

By  wintry  storm-blasts  urged. 

Farewell— ere  from  you  all  my  mortal  vision  passes  ! 
frv<>d-by,  good-by,  good-by — 

Blue  perfect  summer  sky. 

And  all  the  dreams  of  youth  and  hopes  that  wandered 
Towaid  heaven  on  sun- bright  wings,: 

A  new  chant  in  me  rings. 

And  gone  are  the  old  ecstasies  I  pondered  ; 

Farewell,  ye  high  designs. 

The  wreath  that  manhood  twines 
Is  better  than  the  leaves  youth  wildly  plucked  and 
squandered. 

Gcoiicb  Barlow. 


